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SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

Setd tndted the dayt like cups of pearl. 

Served high «id low, the lord uid chnil. 

Loved kuebelh noddii^ on ■ rock, 

A cabin hung with curtiiig unoke. 

Ring of tze or hnm of wheel 

Or gletm which tuc on piint on Keel, 

And buu ud tenu; nor loved he leu 

Stately lordi in pokcei. 

Princely women hard to pleue. 

Fenced by form and ceremony. 

Decked by connly rite* and dreat 

And etiquette of ge&tileHe. 

Bot when the mate of the mow and wind. 

He left each civil scale behind; 

Him wood-god* fed with honey wild 

And of hia memory beguiled. 

In cava and hollow tree* he crept 

And near the wolf and panther tlept. 

He ttood before the tumUing main 

Wuh joy too tense for lober brain; 

He shared the life of the element) 

The tie of blood and home was rent; 

As if in him the welkin walked. 

The winds took flesh, the mountuni talked, 

And he the b«rd, a crystal soul. 

Sphered and concentric vrith the whole. 
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SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

I FELL in with a humorist on my travels, 
who had in his chamber a cast of the Ron- 
danini Medusa, and who assured me that the 
name which that fine work of art bore in the 
catalogues was a misnomer, as he was convinced 
that the sculptor who carved it intended it for 
Memory, the mother of the Muses.' In the 
conversation that followed, my new friend made 
some extraordinary confessions. " Do you not 
see," he said, " the penalty of learning, and that 
each of these scholars whom you have met at 

S , though he were to be the last man, 

would, like the executioner in Hood's poem, 
guillotine the last but one ? " He added many 
lively remarks, but his evident earnestness en- 
gaged my attention, and in the weeks that fol- 
lowed' we became better acquwnted. He had 
good abilities, a genial temper and no vices; 
but he had one defect, — he could not speak in 
the tone of the people. There was some paraly- 
sis on his will, such that when he met men on 
common terms he spoke weakly and from the 
point, like a flighty girl. His consciousness of 
the fault made it worse. He envied every 
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4 SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

drover and lumberman in the tavern their 
manly speech. He coveted Mirabeau's don ter- 
rible de la famiHariti, believing that he whose 
sympathy goes lowest is the man from whom 
kings have the most to fear. For himself he 
declared that he could not get enough alone to 
write a letter to a friend. He left the city ; he 
hid himself in pastures. The solitary river was 
not solitary enough ; the sun and moon put 
him out. When he bought a house, the first 
thing he did was to plant trees. He could not 
enough conceal himself. Set a hedge here ; set 
oaks there, — trees behind trees ; above all, set 
evergreens, for they mil keep a secret all the 
year round. The most agreeable compliment 
you could pay him was to imply that you had 
not observed him in a house or a street where 
you had met him. Whilst he suffered at being 
seen where he was, he consoled himself with the 
dehdous thought of the inconceivable number 
of places where he was noL All he wished of 
his t^lor was to provide that sober mean of 
color and cut which would never detain the eye 
for a moment. He went to Vienna, to Smyrna, 
to London. In all the variety of costumes, a 
carnival, a kaleidoscope of clothes, to his horror 
he could never discover a man in the street who 
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SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 5 

wore anything like his own dress. He would 
have given his soul for the ring of Gyges. His 
dismay at his visibility had blunted the fears of 
mortality. " Do you think," he sad, " I am in 
such great terror of being shot, — I, who am 
only waiting to shuffle off my corporeal jacket 
to slip away into the back stars, and put diame- 
ters of the solar system and sidereal orbits be> 
tween me and all souls, — there to wear out 
ages in solitude, and forget memory itself, if it 
be possible ? " He had a remorse running to 
despair of his social gaucheries, and walked miles 
and miles to get the twitchings out of his &ce, 
the starts and shrugs out of his arms and shoul- 
ders. God may forgive sins, he said, but awk- 
wardness has no forgiveness in heaven or earth. 
He admired in Newton not so much his theory 
of the moon as his letter to Collins, in which he 
forbade him to insert hb name with the solution 
of the problem in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions: **It would perhaps increase my ac- 
quaintance, the thing which I chiefly study to 
decline." ' 

These conversations led me somewhat later 
to the knowledge of similar cases, and to the 
discovery that they are not of very infrequent 
occurrence. Few substances are found pure in 
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6 SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

nature. Those consdtudons which can bear in 
open day the rough dealing of the world must 
' be of that mean and average structure such as 
iron and salt, atmospheric air and water. But 
there are metals, like potassium and sodium, 
which, to be kept pure, must be kept under 
naphtha. Such are the talents determined on 
some specialty, which a culminating civilization 
fosters in the heart of great cities and in royal 
chambers. Nature protects her own work. To 
the culture of the world an Archimedes, a New- 
ton is indispensable ; so she guards them by a 
certdn aridity. If these had been good fellows, 
fond of dandng, port and clubs, we should have 
had no Theory of the Sphere and no Prin- 
cipia. They had that necessity of isolation 
which genius feels. Each must stand on his 
glass tripod if he would keep his electricity. 
Even Swedenborgj whose theory of the universe 
is based on affection, and who reprobates to 
weariness the danger and vice of pure intellect, 
is constrdned to make an extraordinary excep- 
tion : " There are also angels who do not live 
consodated, but separate, house and house ; 
these dwell in the midst of heaven, because 
they are the best of angels." 

We have known many fine geniuses with that 
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SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 7 

imperfection that they cannot do anything use- 
ful, not so much as write oneclean sentence. 'T is 
worse, and tragic, that no man is fit for society 
who has fine truts. At a distance he ts admired, 
but bring him hand to hand, he is a cripple.' 
One protects himself by solitude, and one by 
courtesy, and one by an acid, woridly manner, 
— each concealing how he can the thinness of 
his skin and his incapadty for strict association. 
But there is no remedy that can reach the heart 
of the disease but either habits of self-reliance 
that should go in practice to making the man 
independent of the human race, or else a reli- 
gion of love. Now he hardly seems entitled to 
marry; for how can he protect a woman, who 
cannot protect himself? 

We pray to be conventional. But the wary 
Heaven takes care you shall not be, if there is 
anything good in you. Dante was very bad com- 
pany, and was never invited to dinner. Michel 
Angelo had a sad, sour time of it The ministers 
of beauty are rarely beautiful in coaches and 
saloons. Columbus discovered no isle or key so 
lonely as himself. Yet each of these potentates 
saw well the reason of his exclusion. Solitary 
was he? Why, yes j but his society was limited 
only by the amount of brain nature appropri- 
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« SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

ated in that age to carry on the government of 
the world. " If I stey," said Dante, when there 
was question of going to Rome, " who will go f 
and if I go, who will stay ? " 

But the necessity of solitude is deeper than we 

* have said, and is organic' I have seen many 
a philosopher whose world is lai^ enough for 
only one person. He affects to be a good com- 
panion; but we are still surprising his secret, 
that he means and needs to impose hia system 
on all the rest The determination of each is 
from all the others, like that of each tree up into 
free space. 'T is no wonder, when each lus his 
whole head, our societies should be so small. 
Like President Tyler, our party falls from us 
every day, and we must ride in a sulky at last. 

' Dear heart I take it sadly home to thee, — there 
is no cooperation. We begin with friendships, 
and all our youth is a reconnoitring and recruit- 
ing of the holy fraternity they shall combine for 
the salvation of men. But so the remoter stars 
seem a nebula of united ligh^ yet there is no 
group which a telescope will not resolve ; and 
the dearest friends are separated by impassable 
gulfs. The cooperation is involuntary, and is 
put upon us by the Genius of Life, who reserves 
this as a part of his prert^tive. *T is fine for us 
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SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 9 

to talk; we sit and muse and are serene and 
complete ; but the moment we meet with any- 
body, each becomes a &acdon.' 

Though the stuff of tragedy and of romances ^ 
isinamoral union of two superiorpersonswhose 
confidence in each other for long years, out of 
sight and in sight, and against all appearances, 
is at last justified by victorious proof of probity 
to gods and men, causing joyful emotions, tears 
and glory, — though there be for heroes this 
moral union, yet they too are as &r off as ever 
from an intellectual union, and the moral union 
is for comparatively low and external purposes, 
like the cooperation of a ship's company or of 
a fire-club. But how insular and pathetically 
solitary are all the people we know ! Nor dare ' 
they tell what they think of each other when they 
meet in the street. We have a fine right, to be 
sure, to taunt men of the world with superfidal 
and treacherous courtesies ! 

Such is the tragic necessity which strict science 
finds underneath our domestic and neighborly 
life, irresistibly driving each adult soul as with '^ 
whips into the desert, and making our warm cov- 
enants sentimental and momentary.' We must 
infer that the ends of thought were peremptory, 
if they were to be secured at such ruinous cost. 
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10 SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

They are deeper than can be told, and belong 
to the immensities and eternities. They reach 
down to that depth where society itself ori^- 
nates and disappears; where the question is. 
Which is first, man or men? where the individ- 
ual is lost in his source. 

But this banishment to the rocks and echoes 
no metaphysics can make right or tolerable. 
This result is so against nature, such a half- 
view, that it must be corrected by a common 
sense and experience. " A man is born by the 
side of his &ther, and there he remains." A man 
must be clothed with society, or we shall feel a 
certain bareness and poverty, as of a displaced 
and unfurnished member. He is to be dressed 
in arts and insritutions, as well as in body gar- 
ments.' Now and then a man exquisitely made 
can live alone, and must; but coop up most 
men and you undo them. *' The king lived and 
ate in his hall with men, and understood men," 
said Selden, When a young barrister said to the 
late Mr. Mason, " I keep my chamber to read 
law," — " R^ law ! " replied the veteran, " 't is 
in the court-room you must read law." Nor is 
the rule otherwise for literature. If you would 
' Icam to write, 't is in the street you must learn 
it. Both for the vehicle and for the ^ms of fine 
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arts you must frequent the public square. The 
people, and not the college, is the writer's home. 
A scholar is a candle which the lore and desire 
of all men will light Never his lands or his 
Tcna, but the power to charm the dis^ised soul 
that sits veiled under this bearded and that rosy 
visage is his rent and radon. His products are 
as needful as those of the baker or the weaver. 
Society cannot do without cultivated men. As " 
soon as the first wants are satisfied, the higher 
wants become imperative.' 

*T is hard to mesmerize ourselves, to whip 
our own top; but through sympathy we are 
capable of enet^ and endurance. Concert fires 
people to a certain fury of performance they ' 
can rarely reach alone. Here is the use of soci- 
ety : it is so easy with the great to be great ; so 
easy to come up to an existing standard ; — as 
easy as it is to the lover to swim to his maiden 
dirough waves so grim before. The benefits of 
affection are immense ; and the one event which 
never loses its romance is the encounter with 
superior persons on terms allowing the happiest 
intercourse. 

It by no means follows that we are not fit for 
lodety, because soiries are te<Uou3 and because 
the soirie finds us tedious. A backwoodsman. 
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12 SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

who had been sent to the university, told me 
that when he heard the best-bred young men at 
the law-school talk together, he reckoned him- 
self a boor ; but whenever he caught them apart, 
and had one to himself alone, then they were 
the boors and he the better man. And if we 
recall the rare hours when we encountered the 
best persons, we then found ourselves, and then 
first society seemed to exist. That was society, 
though in the transom of a brig or on the Flor- 
ida Keys.' 

A cold sluggish blood thinks it has not facts 
enough to the purpose, and must decline its turn 
in the conversation. But they who speak have 
no more, — have less. 'Tis not new facts that 
avwl, but the heat to dissolve everybody's fects. 
Heat puts you in right relation with magazines 
of facts. The capital defect of cold, arid natures 
is the want of animal spirits. They seem a power 
incredible, as if God should nuse the dead. The 
recluse mtnesses what others perform by their 
^d, with a kind of fear. It is as much out of 
his possibility as the prowess of Cceur-de-Uon, 
or an Irishman's day's work on the railroad. 
'T is said the present and the future are always 
rivals. Animal spirits constitute the power of 
the present, and their feats are like the structure 
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SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 13 

of a pyramid. Their result is a lord, a general, 
or a boon companion. Before these what a base 
mendicant is Memory with his leathern badge ! 
But this genial heat is latent in all constitutions, 
and is disengaged only by the friction of sodety. 
As Bacon said of manners, " To obtain them, 
it only needs not to despise them," so we say 
of animal spirits that they are the spontaneous 
product of health and of a sodal habit. " For 
behavior, men learn it, as they take diseases, 
one of another." c 

But the people are to be taken in very small , 
doses. If solitude is proud, so is sodety vulgar. 
In society, high advantages are set down to the 
individual as disqualifications. We sink as easily 
as we rise, through sympathy. So many men 
whom I know are degraded by their sympathies ; 
their native aims being high enough, but thdr 
relation all too tender to the gross people about 
them. Men cannot afford to live together on 
their merits, and they adjust themselves by their 
demerits, — by their love of gossip, or by sheer 
tolerance and animal good nature. They untune 
and dissipate the brave aspirant.' 

The remedy is to reinforce each of these 
moods from the other. Conversation will not 
corrupt us if we come to the assembly in our 
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14 SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

own garb and speech and with the enei^ of 
health to select what is ours and reject what is 
not. Society we must have; but let it be society, 
and not exchanging news or eating from the 
same dish. Is it society to sit in one of your 
chairs ? I cannot go to the houses of my near- 
est relatives, because 1 do not wish to be alone. 
Sodety exists by chemical affinity, and not other- 
wise. 

Put any company of people together with free- 
dom for conversation, and a rapid self^listribu- 
tion takes place into sets and pairs. The best 
are accused of exclusiveness. It would be more 
true to say they separate as oil from water, as 
children from old people, without love or hatred 
in the matter, each seeking his like ; and any 
interference with the affinities would produce 
constr^nt and suffiscation. All conversation is 
a magnetic experimenL I know that my friend 
can talk eloquently ; you know that he cannot 
articulate a sentence : we have seen him in dif- 
ferent company. Assort your party, or invite 
none. Put Stubbs and Coleridge, Quintilian and 
Aunt Miriam, into pairs, and you make them 
all wretched. 'T is an extempore Sing-Sing buiJt 
in a parlor. Leave them to seek their own mates, 
and they will be as merry as sparrows." 
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A higher dvility will reestablish in our cus- 
toms a certain reverence which we have losL 
What to do with these brisk young men who 
break through all fences, and make themselves 
at home in every house f I find out in an 
instant if my companion does not want me, 
and ropes cannot hold me when my welcome 
is gone. One would think that the affinities 
would pronounce themselves with a surer red- 
prodty.' 

Here again, as so often, nature delights to 
put us between extreme antagonisms, and our 
safety is in the skill with which we keep the 
diagonal line. Solitude is impracticable, and so- ^ 
dety htal. We must keep our head in the one 
and our hands in the other. The conditions are 
met, if we keep our independence, yet do not 
lose our sympathy. These wonderful horses 
need to be driven by fine hands. We require^ 
such a solitude as shall hold us to its revelations 
when we are in the street and in palaces; for 
most men are cowed in sodety, and say good 
things to you in private, but will not stand to 
them in public But let us not be the victims 
of words. Society and solitude are decepdve " 
names. It is not the drcumstance of seeing 
more or fewer people, but the readiness of 
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sympathy, that imports ; and a sound mind will 
derive its principles fi'om insight, with ever a 
purer ascent to the sufficient and absolute right, 
and will accept sodety as the natural element in 
which they are to be applied.' 
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CIVILIZATION 

Wb flee away from ddn, but we bring 

The ben of dtiet with iu, these lewned cluiifien. 

Men knowing what they aeek, trmed eyei of ezperti. 

We pniie the guide, we pnUK the forest life: 

But will we tacrifice our dear-bought lore 

Of books and arts tmd trained experiment. 

Or count the Siooz a match for Againz f 

O no, not we! . , . 

. . . Wimen the mate all hail 
The joyiiil traveller gives, when on the verge 
Of craggy Indian wilderness he hears 
Fhim a tog caUn stream Beethoven's notes 
On the piano, played with matter'B hand. 
• Well done! ' he cries; * the bear is kept at bay. 
The lynx, the ntileioake, the flood, the fire: 
All the fierce enemies, ague, hunger, cold. 
This thin spruce roof, this dayed log wall, 
Ttui wild plantadon will suffice to chase. 
Now speed the gay cderities of art. 
What if the desert was impossible 
Within fonr waQ* is posuble again, — 
Culture and fibraries, mysteries of skill, 
Trmditioaed &me of masters, eager strife 
Of keen cranpeting youtlis, jmned or alone. 
To outdo each other and extort applause. 
Mind wakes a new-born giant fi'om her sleep. 
Twirl the old wheels! Tune takes &tak start agun. 
On for a thousand years of genius more.' 
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CIVILIZATION 

A CERTAIN degree of progress from the 
rudest state in which man is found> — a 
dweller in caves, or on trees, like an ape, — 
a cannibal, and eater of pounded snails, worms 
and o£^, — a certun degree of progress from 
this extreme is called Civilization. It is a vague, 
complex name, of many degrees. Nobody has 
attempted a definition. Mr. Guizot, writing a 
book on the subject, does not. It implies the 
evolution of a highly organized man, brought 
to supreme delicacy of sentiment, as in practical 
power, religion, liberty, sense of honor and 
taste.' In the hesitation to define what it is, we 
usually 9Ug^;est it by negations. A nation that 
has no clothing, no iron, no alphabet, no mar- 
riage, no arts of peace, no abstract thought, we 
call barbarous. And after many arts are in- 
vented or imported, as among the Turks and 
Moorish nations, it is often a litde complaisant 
to call them civilized. 

Each nation grows after its own genius, and 
has a civilization of its own. The Chinese and 
Japanese, though each complete in his way, is 
different from the man of Madrid or the man 
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of New York. The term imports a mysterioas 
progress. In the brutes is none ; and in man- 
kind to-day the savage tribes are gradually ex- 
tinguished rather than civilized. The Indians 
of this country have not learned the white man's 
work ; and in Africa the negro of to-day is the 
negro of Herodotus. In other races the growth 
is not arrested, but the like progress that is 
made by a boy " when he cuts his eye-teeth," 
as we say, — childish illusions passing daily 
away and he seeing things really and compre- 
hensively, — is made by tribes. It is the learn- 
ing the secret of cumulative power, of advancing 
on one's self. It implies a facility of assoda- 
tion, power to compare, the ceasing from fixed 
ideas. The Indian is gloomy and distressed 
when urged to depart from his habits and tra- 
dirions. He is overpowered by the gaze of the 
white, and his eye sinks. The occasion of one 
of these starts of growth is always some novelty 
that astounds the mind and provokes it to dare 
to change. Thus there is a Cadmus, a Pytheas, 
a Manco Capac at the beginning of each im- 
provement, — some superior foreigner import- 
ing new and wonderfril arts, and teaching them.* 
Of course he must not know too much, but 
must have the sympathy, language and gods of 
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those he would infonn. But chiefly the sea- 
shore has been the point of departure, to know- 
ledge, as to commerce. rThe most advanced 
nations are always those who navigate the most. 
The power which the sea requires in the sailor 
makes a man of him very f^t, and the change 
of shores and population clears his head of 
much nonsense of his wigwam.' ) 

Where shall we begin or end the list of those 
feats of liberty and wit, each of which feats made 
an epoch of history ? Thus the eifect of a framed 
or stone house is immense on the tranquillity, 
power and refinement of the builder. A man 
in a cave or in a camp, a nomad, will die with no 
more estate than the wolf or the horse leaves. 
But so simple a labor as a house being achieved, 
his chief enmiees are kept at bay. He is safe 
irom the teeth of wild animals, from frosty sun- 
stroke and weather ; and fine faculties begin to 
yield their fine harvest Invention and art are 
born, manners and social beauty and delight. 
*T is wonderful how soon a piano gets into a 
log hut on the frontier. You would think they 
found it under a pine stump. With it comes 
a Latin grammar, — and one of those tow-head 
boys has written a hymn on Sunday, Now let 
colleges, now let senates take heed ! for here is 
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one who opening these fine tastes on the basis 
of the pioneer's iron constitution, will gather all 
their laurels in his strong hands.' 

When the Indian trail gets widened, graded 
and bridged to a good road, there is a benefactor, 
there is a missionary, a pacificator, a wealth- 
bnnger, a maker of markets, a vent for industry. 
Another step in dvilicy is the change from war, 
hunting and pasturage, to agriculture. Our 
Scandinavian forefathers have left us a signifi- 
cant legend to convey their sense of the impor- 
tance of this step. " There was once a giantess 
who had a daughter, and the child saw a hus- 
bandman ploughing in the field. Then she ran 
and picked him up with her finger and thumb, 
and put him and his plough and his oxen into 
her apron, and carried them to her mother, and 
said, ' Mother, what sort of a beetle is this that 
I found wri^ling in the sand ? ' But the mo- 
ther said, * Put it away, my child ; we must be- 
gone out of this land, for these people will dwell 
in it.' " Another success is the post-affice, with 
its educating energy augmented by cheapness 
and guarded by a certain religious sentiment 
in mankind ; so that the power of a wafer or a 
drop of wax or gluten to guard a letter, as it flies 
over sea over land and comes to its address as if 
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a battalion of artillery brought it, I look upon 
as a fine meter of civilization.' 

The div ision of labor , the muldplication of the 
arts of peace, which is nothing but a large allow- 
ance to each man to choose his work, according 
to his feculty, — to live by his better hand, — 
fills the State with useful and happy laborers ; 
and they, creating demand by the very tempta- 
tion of their productions, are rapidly and surely 
rewarded by good sale : and what a police and 
ten commandments their work thus becomes. 
So true is Dr. Johnson's remark that "men are 
seldom more innocently employed than when 
they are making money." 

The skilfij combinations of dyjl goyenunent. 
though they usually follow natural leadings, as 
the lines of race, language, religion and territory, 
yet require wisdom and conduct in the rulers, 
and in thdr result delight the imagination. " We 
see insurmountable muldtudcs obeying, in oppo- 
ridon to their strongest passions, the restnunts 
of a power which they scarcely perceive, and the 
crimes of a single individual marked and pun- 
ished at the distance of half the earth." * 

Right positio n of w oman in the State is an- 
other index. Poverty and industry with a 
healthy mind read very easily the laws of hu- 
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manity, and love them : place the sexes in right 
relations of mutual respect, and a severe moral- 
ity gives that essential charm to woman which 
educates all that is delicate, poetic and self-sac- 
rificing ; hreeds courtesy and learning, conver- 
sation and wit, in her rough mate ; so that I 
have thought a sufficient measure of dvilization 
is the influence of good women. 

Another measure of culture is the diffusion of 
knowledge, overrunning all the old barriers of 
caste, and, by the cheap press, bringing the uni- 
versity to every poor man's door in the news- 
boy's basket. Scraps of science, of thought, of 
poetry are in the coarsest sheet, so that in every 
house we hesitate to bum a newspaper until we 
have looked it through. 

The ship, in its latest complete equipment, is 
an abridgment and compend of a nation's arts : 
the ship steered by compass and chart, longitude 
reckoned by lunar observation and by chrono- 
meter, driven by steam ; and in wildest sea- 
mountains, at vast distances from home, — 

" The pulacs of her iron heart 

Go beating through the Monn." ' 

No use can lessen the wonder of this control by 

so weak a creature of forces so prodigious. I 

remember I watched, in crossing the sea, the 
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beautiful skill whereby the engine in its con- 
stant working was made to produce two hun- 
dred gallons of fresh water out of salt water, 
every hour, — thereby supplying all the ship's 
want. 

The skill that pervades complex details ; the ■* 
man that maintains himself; the chimney taught 
to burn its own smoke; the farm made to pro- 
duce all that is consumed on it ; the very prison 
compelled to maintain itself and yield a revenue, 
and, better still, made a reform school and a 
manu&ctory of honest men out of rogues, as the 
steamer made fresh water out of salt, — all these 
are examples of that tendency to combine an- 
tagonisms and utilize evil which is the index of 
high dviltzation. 

Civilization is the result of highly complex^ 
organization. In the snake, all the organs are 
sheathed ; no hands, no feet, no fins, no wings. 
In bird and beast the organs are released and 
b^n to play. In man they are all unbound 
and fiill of joyfiil action. With this unswaddling 
he receives the absolute illumination we call Rea- / 
son, and thereby true liberty. 

Climate has much to do with this melioration. - 
The highest civility has never loved the hot 
zones. Wherever snow fails there is usually civil 
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freedom.' Where the banana grows the animal 
system is indolent and pampered at the cost of 
higher qualities : the man is sensual and cruel. 
But this scale is not invariable. High degrees 
of moral sentiment control the un&vorable in- 
fluences of climate ; and some of our grandest 
examples of men and of races come from the 
equatorial regions, — as the genius of Egypt, of 
India and of Arabia. 

These feats are measures or traits of civility ; 
and temperate climate is an important influence, 
though not quite indispensable, for there have 
been learning, philosophy and art in Iceland, and 
in the tropics. But one condition is essential to 
' the sodal education of man, namely, morality. 
There can be no high civility without a deep 
morality, though it may not always call itself by 
that name, but sometimes the point of honor, as 
in the institution of chivalry; or patriotism, as in 
the Spartan and Roman republics ; or the en- 
thusiasm of some religious sect which imputes 
its virtue to its dogma ; or the cabalism or esprit 
de corps of a masonic or other association of 
friends. 

The evolution of a highly destined society 
must be moral ; it must run in the grooves of 
the celestial wheels. It must be catholic in aims. 
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What is moral? It ta the respecting in action 
catholic or universal ends. Hear the definition 
which Kant gives of moral conduct : "Act al- 
ways so that the immediate motive of thy will 
may become a universal rule for all intelligent 
beings." 

Civilization depends on morality. Everything 
good in man leans on what is higher. This rule 
holds in small as in great Thus all our strength 
and success in the work of our hands depend on 
our borrowing the aid of the elements. You 
have seen a carpenter on a ladder with a broad- 
axe chopping upward chips fi-om a beam. How 
awkward 1 at what disadvantage he works I But 
see him on the ground, dressing his timber 
under him. Now, not his feeble muscles but the 
force of gravity brings down the axe ; that is to 
say, the planet itself splits his stick. The &rmer 
had much ill temper, laziness and shirking to 
endure from his hand-sawyers, until one day he 
bethought him to put his saw-mill on the edge 
of a water^l ; and the river never tires of turn- 
ing his wheel ; the river is good-natured, and 
never hints an o bjection. > 

We had letters to send : couriers could not go 
&st enough nor &r enough ; broke their wagons, 
foundered their horses ; bad roads in spring. 
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snowdrifts in winter, heats in summer; could 
not get the horses out of a walk. But we found 
out that the air and earth were full of Electri- 
city, and always going our way, — just the way 
we wanted to send. Would he take a message? 
Just as lief as not ; had nothing else to do ; 
would carry it in no time. Only one doubt 
occurred, one st^gering objection, — he had 
no carpet-bag, no visible pockets, no hands, not 
so much as a mouth, to carry a letter. But after 
much thought and many experiments we man- 
ned to meet the conditions, and to fold up the 
letter in such invisible compact form as he could 
cany in those invisible pockets of his, never 
wrought by needle and thread, — and it went 
like a charm. 

I admire still more than the saw-mill the skill 
which, on the seashore, makes the tides drive 
the wheels and grind corn, and which thus en- 
gages the assistance of the moon, like a hired 
hand, to grind, and wind, and pump, and saw, 
and split stone, and roll iron.' 

Now that is the wisdom of a man, in every 
instance of his labor, to hitch his wagon to a star,* 
and see his chore done by the gods themselves. 
That is the way we are strong, by borrowing the 
might of the elements. The forces of steam. 
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gravity, galvanism, light, magnets, wind, fire, 
serve us day by day and cost us nothing. 

Our astronomy is fiill of examples of calling 
in the ud of these munificent helpers. Thus, 
on a planet so small as ours, the want of an 
adequate base for astronomical measurements is 
early felt, as, for example, in detecting the par- 
allax of a star. But the astronomer, having 
by an observation fixed the place of a star, — by 
so simple an expedient as waiting six months 
and then repeating his observation, contrived 
to put the diameter of the earth's orbit, say two 
hundred millions of miles, between his first ob- 
servation and his second, and this line afforded 
him a respectable base for his triangle. 

All our arts aim to win this vantage. We can- 
.not bring the heavenly powers to us, but if we 
will only choose our jobs in directions in which 
they travel, they will undertake them vnth the 
greatest pleasure. It is a peremptory rule with 
them that they never go out of their road. We 
are dapper little busyoodies and run this way 
and that way superserviceably ; but they swerve 
never fit>m their foreordained paths, — neither 
the sun, nor the moon, nor a bubble of air, nor 
a mote of dust. 

And as our handiworks borrow the elements. 
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so all our sooal and political action leans on 
principles. To accomplish anything excellent 
the will must work for catholic and universal 
ends. A puny creature^ walled in on every side> 
as Daniel wrotej — 

■■ Unleu above hiroMlf he cin 
Erect hinuelf, how poor a thing u man! " ■ 
but when his will leans on a principle, when he 
is the vehicle of ideas, he borrows their omni- 
potence. Gibraltar may be strong, but ideas are 
impregnable, and bestow on the hero their in- 
vincibility. "It was a great instruction," sud a 
sunt in Cromwell's war, "that the best courages 
are but beams of the Almighty." ' Hitch your 
wagon to a star. Let usnotfegjn_paltt2_wmts 
which serve f""" p"t g."'i bag alone. Let us not 
lie and steal. No god wilPhelpr We shall find 
all their teams going the other way, — Charles's 
W£n, Great Bear, Orion, Leo, Hercules : every 
god will leave us. Work rather for those in- 
terests which the divinities honor and promote, 
— justice, love, freedom, knowlec^, utility. 

If we can thus ride in Olympian chariots by 
putting our works in the path of the celes- 
tial circuits, we can harness also evil agents, 
the powers of darkness, and force them to serve 
against their will the ends of wisdom and virtue. 
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Thus a wise government puts fines and penalties 
on pleasant vices. What a benefit would the 
American government, not yet relieved of its 
extreme need) render to itself and to every dty, 
village and hamlet in the states, if it would tax 
whiskey and mm almost to the point of prohi- 
bition! Was it Bonaparte who said that he 
found vices very good patriots ? — "he got five 
milliotis from the love of brandy, and he should 
be glad to know which of the virtues would pay 
him as much." Tobacco and opium have broad "* 
backs, and will cheerfully carry the load of armies, 
if you choose to make them pay high for such 
joy as they give and such harm as they do. 

These are traits and measures and modes ; 
and the true test of civilization is, not the census, <, -^ 

nor the size of cities, nor the crops, — no, but {'^'^^''''^ 
the kind of man the country turns out.' I see 
the vast advantages of this country, spanning 
the breadth of the temperate zone. I see the 
immense material prosperity, — towns on towns, 
states on states, and wealth piled in the massive 
architecture of cities : California quartz-moun- 
tains dumped down in New York to be replied 
architecturally alongshore from Canada to Cuba, 
and thence westward to California ag^n. But it 
is not New York streets, built by the confluence 
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of workmen and wealth of all nations, though 
stretching out towards Philadelphia until they 
touch it, and northward until they touch New 
Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Worcester and 
Boston, — not these that make the real estima- 
tion. But when I look over this constellation 
of dties which animate and illustrate the land, 
and see how little the government has to do 
with their daily life, how self-helped and self- 
directed all familiesare, — knots of men in purely 
natural societies, societies of trade, of kindred 
blood, of habitual hospitality, house and house, 
man acting on man by weight of opinion, of 
longer or better-directed industry ; the refining 
influence of women, the invitation which experi- 
ence and permanent causes open to youth and 
labor : — when I see how much each virtuous 
and gifted person, whom all men consider, lives 
affectionately with scores of excellent people 
who are not known far from home, and perhaps 
with great reason reckons these people his supe- 
riors in virtue and in the symmetry and force of 
their qualities, — I see what cubic values Amer- 
ica has, and in these a better certificate of civili- 
zation than great dties or enormous wealth. 

In strictness, the vital refinements are the 
moral and intellectual steps. The appearance 
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of the Hebrew Moses, of the Indian Buddh ; in 
Greece, of the Seven Wise Masters, of the 
acute and upright Socrates, and of the stoic 
Zeno ; in Judaea, the advent of Jesus, and, in 
modern Christendom, of the realists Huss, Sa- 
vonarola and Luther, — are casual lacts which 
carry forward races to new convictions and ele- 
vate the rule of life. In the presence of these \ 
agencies it is frivolous to insist on the inven- 
tion of printing or gunpowder, of steam-power 
or gas-light, percussion-caps and rubber-shoes, 
which are toys thrown off from that security, 
freedom' and exhilaration which a healthy mor- 
ality creates in sodety. These arts add a com- 
fort and smoothness to house and street life ; ' 
but a purer morality, which kindles genius, 
civilizes dvilizadon, casts backward all that we 
held sacred into the profane, as the flame of oil ' 
throws a shadow when shined upon by the flame 
of the Bude-light.' Not the less the pop ular 
megau res of pr ogress will ever be the arts and 
the laws. 



But if there be a country which cannot stand 
any one of these tests, — a country where know- 
ledge cannot be diffused without perils of mob 
law and statute law ; where speech is not free ; 
where the post-office is violated, mail-bags 
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opened and letters tampered with ; where pub- 
lic debts and private debts outside of the State 
are repudiated ; where liberty is attacked in the 
primary institution of social' life ; where the 
position of the white woman is injuriously 
affected by the outlawry of the black woman ; 
where the arcs> such as they have, are all im- 
ported, having no indigenous life ; where the 
laborer is not secured in the earnings of his own 
hands ; where suffrage is not free or equal ; — 
that country is, in all these respects, not civil, 
but barbarous ; and no advantages of soil, 
climate or coast can resist these suicidal mis- 
chief.' 

Morality and all the incidents of mondity 
are essential ; as, justice to the dtizen, and per- 
sonal liberty. Montesquieu says : " Countries 
are well cultivated, not as they are fertile, but 
as they are free ; " and the remark holds not 
less but more true of the culture of men than 
of the tillage of land. AtiJ fhf highest p roof 
o f civility is that the whole public action_of the 
State is directed on securing the greatest good 
of the greatest number^ 
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I FRAUiD lut tongue to mode, 
I inned bit huid with skill, 

I moglded hit &ce to beauty 

And Ut hetrt the throne of Will. 
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ALL departmcDts of life at the present day 
— Trade, Politics, Letters, Science, or 
Religion — seem to feel, and to labor to ex- 
press, the identity of their law. They are rays " 
of one sun ; they translate each into a new lan- 
guage the sense of the other. They are sub- 
lime when seen as emanations of a Necessity - < 
contradistinguished from the vulgar Fate by 
bang instant and alive, and dissolving man as 
well as his works in its flowing beneficence. 
This influence is conspicuously visible in the i 
principles and history of Art.' 

On one side in primary communication with 
absolute truth throi^h thought and instinct, * 
the human mind on the other side tends, by an 
fcqual necessity, to the publication and embodi- 
ment of its thought, modified and dwarfed by 
the impurity and untruth which in all our ex- ' 
perience injure the individuality through which 
it passes. The child not only suffers, but cries ; 
not only hungers, but eats. The man not only 
thinks, but speaks and acts. Every thought 
that arises in the mind, in its rising aims to pass 
out of the mind into act ; just as every plant. 
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in the moment of germination, struggles up to 
light. Thought is the seed of acrion ; but act ion 

is as mijrh^^q {jffrnnH fnrrQ ^if thoug h t Is jtS 

^rst. It ris^ in thought, to the end that it may 
be uttered and acted. The more profounfl the 
thought, the more burdensome. Always in pro- 
pordon to the depth of its sense does it knock 
importunately at the gates of the soul, to be 
spoken, to be done. What is in, will out. It 
struggles to the birth. Speech is a great plea- 
sure, and action a great pleasure; they cannot 
be forebome. 

The utterance of thought and emotion in 
speech and action may be conscious or uncon- 
sdous. The sucking child is an unconscious 
actor. The man in an ecstasy of fear or anger 
is an unconsdous actor, A large part of our 
habitual actions are unconsciously done, and 
most of our necessary words are unconsciously 
said. 

Th e consc ious utterance of though t. _ by 
speecTi or action^^ Iaay jnd> is. Art/) From 



spei 
the 



first imitative babble of a child to the des- 
potism of eloquence ; from his first pile of toys 
or chip bridge to the masonry of Minot Rock 
Lighthouse or the Pacific Railroad ; from the 
tattooing of the Owhyhees to the Vatican Gal- 
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lery; from the simplest expedient of private 
prudence to the American Constitution; from 
its first ta its last works. Art is the spirit's vol- ' 
untaiy use and combination of things to serve 
its end. The Will distinguishes it as spiritual ^ 
action. Reladvely to themselves, the bee, the 
bird, the beaver, have no art ; for what they do 
they do instinctively ; but relatively to the Su- 
preme Being, they have. And the same is true of 
all unconscious actioo : relatively to the doer, 
it is instinct; relatively to the First Cause, it is 
Art. In this sense, recognizing the Spirit which 
informs Nature, Plato rightly swd, "Those 
things which are said to be done by Nature 
are indeed done by Divine Art." Art, univer- 
sally, is the spirit creative. It was defined by 
Aristotle, " The reason of the thing, without 
the matter." 

If we follow the popular distinction of works 
according to their aim, we should say, the Spirit, 
in .its Creadon, aims at use or at beauty, and 
hence Art divides itself into the Usefu l and the " 
Fine Arts . 

The useful arts comprehend not only those 
that lie next to instinct, as agriculture, building, - 
weaving, etc., but also navigation, practicalchem- - 
istry and the construction of all the grand and 
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delicate tools and instruments by which man 
serves himself; as language, the watch, the ship, 
the decimal cipher ; and also the sdences, so hr 
as they are made serviceable to political economy. 

When we reflect on the pleasure we receive 
from a ship, a nulroad, a dry-dock ; or from a 
picture, a dramatic representation, a statue, 
a poem, — we find that these have not a quite 
simple, but a blended origin. ' We find that the 
quesdon. What is Art? leads us directly to 
another, — Who is the Artist ? And the solu- 
tion of this is the key to the history of Art. 

I hasten to state the principle which prescribes, 
through diiFerent means, its firm law to the useful 
and the beautiful arts. The law is this. The uni- 
versal soul is the alone creator of the usefiil and 
the beautiful ; therefore to make anything useful 
or beautifiil, the individual must be submitted to 
the universal mind.' 

In the first place let us consider this in refer- 
ence to the useful arts. Here the omn ipotent 
agent is Nature ; all human acts are satellites to 
her orb. Nature is the representative of th« uni- 
versal mind, and the law becomes this, — that 
Art must be a complement to Nature, strictly 
subsidiary. It was said, in allusion to the great 
structures of the ancient Romans, the aqueducts 
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and bridges, that *' their Art was a Nature work- 
ing to municipal ends." That is a true account 
of all just works of usefiil art. Smeaton built ->^ 
Eddystone Lighthouse on the model of an oak- / 
tree, as being the form in Nature best designed to/ pjat-"^ * * 
resist a constant assailing force. Dollond formed > l^^-^^ o-t. 
his achromatic telescope on the model of the hu- i 
man eye. Duhamel built a bridge by letting in N 
a piece of stronger timber for the middle of the 1 
under-surface, getting his hint from the structur»^ 
of the shin-bone. 

The first and last lesson of the useful arts is 
that Nature tyrannizes over our works. They 
must be conformed to her law, or they will be ^ " 

ground to powder by her omnipresent activity. J '.- ' 

Nothing droll, nothing whimsical will endure. ; 

Nature is ever interfering with Art. You can- 
not build your house or pagoda as you will, but 
as you must. There is a quick bound set to your 
caprice.' The leaning tower can only lean so kx. 
The veranda or pagoda roof can curve upward 
only to a certain point. The slope of your roof 
is determined by the weight of snow. It is only 
within narrow limits that the discretion of the 
architect may range : gravity, wind, sun, rain, the 
size of men and animals, and such like, have 
more to say than he. It is the law of fluids that 
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prescribes the shape of the boat, — keel, rudder 
and bows, — and, in the finer fluid above, the 
form and tackle of the sails. Man seems to have 
no option about his tools, but merely the.neccs- 
sity to learn from Nature what will fit best, as 
if he were fitting a screw or a door. Beneath a 
necessity thus almighty, w hat is a rtificial in man's 
li fe seems insig nificant. He seems to t^e~Hi3 
task so minut el y irom intimations of Nature that 
his works become as it were hers, amLiieis no 



long er fre e7 

But if we work within this limit, she yields ua 
all her strength. All powerful action is performed 
by bringing the forces of Nature to bear upon our 
objects.* We do not grind corn or lift the loom 
by our own strength, but we build a mill in such 
position as to set the north wind to play upon 
our instrument, or the elastic force of steam, or 
the ebb and flow of the sea. So in our handi- 
work, we do few things by muscular force, but 
we place ourselves in such attitudes as to bring 
the force of gravity, that is, the weight of the 
planet, to bear upon the spade or the axe we 
wield. In short, i n all our operations we seek 
not to use our own, but to bring a quite, infinite 
force to bear. 



Let us now consider this law as it afiects the 
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works that have beauty for their end, that is, the 
productions of the Fine Arts. Here again the • 
prominent fact is subordination of man. His 
art is the least part of his work of art. A great 
deduction is Eo be made before we can know 
his proper contribution to it.' 

Music, Eloquence, Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture. This is a rough enumeration " 
of the Fine Arts. I omit Rhetoric, which only 
respects the form of eloquence and poetry. Archi- 
tecture and eloquence are mixed arts, whose end 
is sometimes beauty and sometimes use. 

It will be seen that in each of these arts there 
is much which is not spiritual. Each has a ma- u 
terial basis, and in each the creating intellect is 
crippled in some degree by the stuff on which it 
works. The basis of poetry is language, which - 
is material only on one side. It is a demi-god. 
But being applied primarily to the common 
necessities of man, it is not new-created by the 
poet for his own ends. 

The basis of music is the qualities of the air 
and the vibrations of sonorous bodies. The pul- 
sation of a stretched string or wire gives the 
ear the pleasure of sweet sound, before yet the 
musician has enhanced this pleasure by concords 
and combinations. 
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Eloquence, as &r as it is a fine art, is modified 
how much by the material organization of the 
orator, the tone of the voice, the physical 
strength, the play of the eye and countenance. 
All this is so much deduction from the purely 
spiritual pleasure, as so much deduction from 
the merit of Art, and is the attribute of Nature. 

In paintitig, bright colors stimulate the eye 
before yet they are harmonized into a landscape. 
In sculpture and in architecture the material, as 
marble or granite, and in architecture the mass, 
are sources of great pleasure quite independent 
of the artificial arrangement. The art resides in 
the model, in the plan ; for it is on that the gen- 
ius of the artist is expended, not on the statue 
or the temple. Just as much better as is the pol- 
ished statue of dazzling marble than the clay 
model, or as much more impressive as is the 
granite cathedral or pyramid than the ground- 
plan or profile of them on paper, so much more 
beauty owe they to Nature than to Art. 

There is a still larger deduction to be made 
from the genius of the artist in iuvor of Nature 
than I have yet specified. 

A jumble of musical sounds on a viol or a 
flute, in which the rhythm of the tune is played 
without one of the notes being right, gives plea- 
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sure to the unskilful ear. A very coarse imibi- 
tioti of the human form on canvas, or in wax- 
work ; a coarse sketch in colors of a landscape, 
in which imitation is all that is attempted, — these 
things give tounpractised eyes, to the uncultured, 
who do not ask a fine spiritual delight, almost 
as much pleasure as a statue of Canova or a 
picture of Titian. And in the statue of Canova 
or the picture of Titian, these give the great part 
of the pleasure ; they are the basis on which.the 
fine spirit rears a higher delight, but to which 
these are indispensable. 

Another deduction firom the genius of the 
artist is what is conventional in his art, of which 
there is much in every work of art. Thus how 
much is there that is not original in every par- 
ticular building, in every statue, in every tune, 
painting, poem or harangue ! — whatever is 
national or usual ; as the usage of building all 
Roman churches in the form of a cross, the 
prescribed distribution of parts of a theatre, the 
custom of draping a statue tn classical costume. 
Yet who will deny that the merely conventional 
part of the performance contributes much to its 
effect? 

One consideration more exhausts I believe all 
the deductions from the genius of the artist in 
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any ^ven work. This is the adventitious. Thus 
the pleasure that a noble temple gives us is only 
in part owing to the temple. It is exalted by the 
beauty of sunlight, the play of the clouds, the 
landscape around it, its grouping with the houses, 
trees and towers in its vicinity.' The pleasure of 
eloquence is in greatest part owing often to the 
stimulus of the occasion which produces it, — to 
the magic of sympathy, which exalts the feeling 
of each by radiating on him the feeling of all. 

The effect of music belongs how much to the 
place, as the church, or the moonlight walk ; or 
to the company ; or, if on the stage, to what 
went before in the play, or to the expectation of 
what shall come after. 

In poetry, " It is tradition more than inven- 
tion that helps the poet to a good fable." • The 
adventitious beauty of poetry may be felt in 
the greater delight which a verse gives in happy 
quotation than in the poem. 

It is a curious proof of our conviction that the 
artist does not feel himself to be the parent of 
his work, and is as much surprised at the effect 
as we, that we are so unwilling to impute our 
best sense of any work of art to the author. The 
highest praise we can attribute to any writer, 
painter, sculptor, builder, is, that he actually pos- 
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sessed the thought or feeling with which he has 
inspired us. We hesitate at doing Spenser so 
great an honor as to think that he intended by 
his allegory the sense we affix to it. We grudge 
to Homer the wide human circumspection his 
commentators ascribe to him. 

Even Shakspeare, of whom we can believe 
everything, we think indebted to Goethe and 
to Coleridge for the wisdom they detect in his 
Hamlet and Antony. E^pedally have we this 
infirmity of ^th in contemporary genius. We 
fear that Allston and Greenough did not foresee 
and design all the effect they produce on us. 
Our arts are happy hits. We are like the mu- 
sician on the lake, whose melody is sweeter than 
he knows, or like a traveller surprised by a moun- 
tain echo, whose trivial word returns to him in 
romantic thunders. 

In view of these fiicts, I say that the power 
of Nature predominates over the human will in 
all works of even the fine arts, in all that respects 
thdr material and external circumstances. Na- 
ture paints the best part o^the picture, carves 
the best part of the statue, builds the best part 
of the house, and speaks the best part of the 
oration. For all the advantages to which I have 
adverted are such as the artist did not consciously 
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produce. He relied on their wd, he put himself 
in the way to receive aid from some of them ; 
but he saw that his planting and his watering 
waited for the sunlight of Nature, or were vain." 
Let us proceed to the consideration of the 
law stated in the be^nning of this essay, as it af- 
fects the purely spiritual part of a work of art. 
As, in useful art, so &r as it is useful, the 
work must be strictly subordinated to the laws 
of Nature, so as to become a sort of continua- 
tion and in no wise a contradiction of Nature ; 
so in art that aims at beauty must the parts be 
subordinated to Ideal Nature, and everything 
individual abstracted, so that it shall be the pro- 
ducdon of the universal soul. The artist who 
is to produce a work which is to be admired, 
not by his friends or his towns-people or his 
contemporaries, but by all men, and which is 
to be more beautiful to the eye in proportion to 
its culture, must disindividualize himself, and 
be a man of no party and no manner and no 
age, but one through whom the soul of all men 
circulates as the common ur through his lungs.* 
- He must work in the spirit in which we con- 
ceive a prophet to speak, or an angel of the 
Lord to act ; that is, he is not to speak his own 
words, or do his own works, or think his own 
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thoughts, but he is to be an organ through 
which the universal mind acts. 

In speaking of the useful arts, I pointed to 
the i^ct that we do not dig, or grind, or hew, 
by our muscular strength, but by bringing the 
weight of the planet to bear on the spade, axe 
or bar. Precisely analogous to this, in the fine 
arts, is the manner of our intellectual work. 
We aim to hinder our individuality from acting. " 
So much as we can shove aside our egotism, our 
prgudice and will, and bring the omniscience of 
reason upon the subject before us, so perfect 
is the work. The wonders of Shakspeare are 
things which he saw whilst he stood aside, and 
then returned to record them. The poet Mms 
at getting observations without aim^ to subject 
to thought things seen without (voluntary) 
thought' 

In eloquence, the great triumphs of the art 
are when the orator is lifted above himself; 
when consciously he makes himself the mere 
tongue of the occasion and the hour, and says 
what cannot but be Siud. Hence the term ahait' ■ 
donment, to describe the self-surrender of the 
orator. Not his will, but the pnndple on which 
he is horsed, the great connection and crisis of 
events, thunder in the ear of the crowd. 
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In poetry, where every word is free, every 
word 13 necessary. Good poetry could not have 
been othermse written than it 19. The first 
time you hear it, it sounds rather as if copied 
out of some invisible tablet in the Eternal mind 
than as if arbitrarily composed by the poet. 
The feeling of all great poets has accorded with 
this. They found the verse, not made it. The 
muse brought it to them. 

In sculpture, did ever anybody call the 
Apollo a fancy piece ? Or say of the Laocoon 
how it might be made diifisrent ? A master- 
piece of art has in the mind a fixed place in 
the chiun of bdng, as much as a plant or a 
crystal.' 

The whole language of men, espedally of 
artists, in reference to this subject, points at the 
belief that every work of art, in proportion to 
its excellence, partakes of the precision of iate : 
no room was there for choice, no play for fancy ; 
for in the moment or in the successive moments 
when that form was seen, the iron lids of Reason 
were unclosed, which ordinarily are heavy with 
slumber. The individual mind became for the 
moment the vent of the mind of humanity. 

There is but one Reason. The mind that 
made the world is not one mind, but the nund. 
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And erery work of art is a more or less pure 
manifestation of the same. Therefore we arrive 
at this conclnsion, which I offer as a canflrma- 
tion of the whole view, that the delight which 
a work of art affords, seems to arise from our 
recognizing in it the mind that formed Nature, ■ 
ag^D in active operation. It differs 6:0m the 
works of Nature in this, that they are organic- 
ally reproductive. This is not, but spiritually 
it is prolific by its powerful action on the intel- 
lects of men. 

Hence it follows that a study of admirable 
works of art sharpens our perceptions of the 
beauty of Nature ; that a certdn analogy reigns 
throughout the wonders of both ; that the con- 
templation of a work of great art draws ns into 
a state of mind which may be called religious. > 
It conspires with all exalted sentiments. 
^Proceeding from absolute mind, whose natureS 
/is goodness as much as truth, the great works 
are always attuned to moral nature. If the earth ■ 
and sea conspire with virtue more than vice, — 
so do the masterpieces of art. The galleries of 
ancient sculpture in Naples and Rome strike 
no deeper conviction into the mind than the 
contrast of the purity, the severity expressed 
in these fine old heads, with the frivolity and 
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grossncs9 of the mob that exhibits and the mob 
that gazes at them. These are the countenances 
of the first-born, — the face of man in the morn- 
ing of the world. No mark is on these lofty fea- 
tures of sloth or luxury or meanness, and they 
surprise you with a moral admonition, as they 
speak of nothing around you, but remind you of 
the fragrant thoughts and the purest resolutions 
of your youth.' 

Herein is the explanation of the analogies, 
which exist in all the arts. They arc the re- 
appearance of one mind, working in many ma- 
terials to many temporary ends. Raphael paints 
wisdom, Handel sings it, Phidias carves it, 
Shakspeare writes it. Wren builds it, Columbus 
sails it, Luther preaches it, Washington arms it. 
Watt mechanizes it. Painting was called " silent 
poetry," and poetry " speaking painring." The 
laws of each art are convertible into the laws of 
'every other. 

Herein we have an explanation of the ne- 
cessity that reigns in all the kingdom of Art. 
Arising out of eternal Reason, one and perfect, 
whatever is beautiful rests on the foundation of 
the necessary. Nothing is arbitrary, nothing is 
insulated in beauty. It depends forever on the 
necessary and the usefiil. The plumage of the 
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bird, the mimic plum^e of the insect, has a rea- 
son for its rich colors in the constitution of the 
animal. Fitness is so inseparable an accompani- 
ment of beauty that it has been taken for it 
The most perfect form to answer an end is so 
Ba beautiful. We feel, in seeing a noble build- 
ing, which rhymes well, as we do in hearing a 
perfect song, that it is spiritually organic ; that 
is, had a necessity, in Nature, for being; was one 
of the possible forms in the Divine mind, and is 
DOW only discovered and executed by the artist, 
not arbitrarily composed by him. 

And so every genuine work of art has as 
much reason for being as the earth and the sun. 
The gayest charm of beauty has a root in the 
constitution of things. The Iliad of Homer, the 
songs of David} the odes of Pindar, the trage- 
dies of .^chylus, the Doric temples, the Gothic 
cathedrals, the plays of Shakspeare, all and each 
were made not for sport but in grave earnest, in 
tears and smiles of suffering and loving men.' 

Viewed from this point the history of Art 
becomes intelligible, and moreover one of the 
most agreeable studies. We see how each work 
of art sprang irresistibly from necessity, and, 
moreover, took its form from the broad hint of 
Nature.' Beautiful in this wise b the obvious 
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origin of all the known orders of architecture ; 
namely, that they were the idealizing of the 
primitive abodes of each people.' There was no 
wilfulness in the savages in this perpetuating of 
their first rude abodes. The first form in which 
they built a house would be the first form of 
their public and religious edifice also. This 
form becomes immediately sacred in the eyes 
of thar children, and as more traditions cluster 
round it, is imitated with more splendor in each 
succeeding generation. 

In like manner it has been remarked by 
Goethe that the granite breaks into parallele- 
pipeds, which broken in two, one part would 
be an obelisk ; that in Upper Egypt the inhab- 
itants would naturally mark a memorable spot 
by setting up so conspicuous a stone. Again, 
he suggested, we may see in any stone wall, on 
a fragment of rock, the projecting veins of 
harder stone which have resisted the action of 
frost and water which has decomposed the rest. 
This appearance certainly gave the hint of the 
hieroglyphics inscribed on their obelisk. The 
amphitheatre of the old Romans, — any one 
may see its origin who looks at the crowd run- 
ning together to see any fight, sickness, or odd 
appearance in the street. The first comers gather 
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round in a drcle, those behind stand on tiptoe^ 
and farther back they climb on fences or win- 
dow-sills, and so make a cup of which the ob- 
ject of attention occupies the hollow area. The 
architect put benches in this, and enclosed the 
cup with a wall, — and behold a Coliseum ! 

It would be easy to show of many fine things 
in the world — in the customs of nations, the 
etiquette of courts, the constitution of govern- 
ments — the origin in quite simple local neces- 
sities. Heraldry, for example, and the ceremo- 
nies of a coronation, are a dignified repetition of 
the occurrences that might be^l a dragoon and 
his footboy. The College of Cardinals were 
originally the parish priests of Rome. The lean- 
ing towers originated from the civil discords 
which induced every lord to build a tower. Then 
it became a point of &mily pride, — and for 
more pride the novelty of a leaning tower was 
built. 

This strict dependence of Art upon material 
and ideal Nature, this adamantine necessity 
which underlies it, has made all its past and 
may foreshow its future history. It never was 
in the power of any man or any community to 
call the arts into being. They come to serve his 
actual wants, never to please his fancy. These 
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arts have their origin always in some enthusi- 
asm, as love, patriotism or religion. Who carved 
marble ? The believing man, who wished to 
symbolize their gods to the wuring Greeks. 

The Gothic cathedrals were built when the 
builder and the priest and the people were over- 
powered by their &ith. Love and fear laid every 
stone.' The Madonnas of Raphael and Titian 
were made to be worshipped. Tragedy was in- 
stituted for the like purpose, and the miracles 
of music : all sprang out of some genuine en~ 
thusiasm, and never out of dilettanteism and 
holidays. Now they languish, because their 
purpose is merely exhibition.* Who cares, who 
knows what works of art our government have 
ordered to be made for the Capitol ? They are 
a mere flourish to please the eye of persons who 
have associations with books and galleries. But 
in Greece, the Demos of Athens divided into 
political factions upon the merits of Phidias. 

In this country, at this time, other interests 
than religion and patriotism are predominant, 
and the arts, the daughters of enthusiasm, do not 
flourish. The genuine ofBpring of our ruling 
passions we behold. Popular institutions, the 
school, the reading-room, the tel^raph, the 
post-office, the exchange, the insurance com~ 
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pany> and the immense harvest of economical 
inventions, are the fruit of the equality and the 
boundless liberty of lucrative callings. These 
are superfidal wants ; and their fruits are these 
superficial institations. But, as far as they ac- 
celerate the end of political freedom and na- 
tional education, they are preparing the soil of 
man for fairer flowers and fruits in another age. 
For beauty, truth and goodness are not obso- 
lete ; thejr spring eternal in the breast of man ; 
they are as indigenous in Massachusetts as in 
Tuscany or the Isles of Greece. And that Eter- 
nal Spirit whose triple hce they are, moulds 
from them forever, for his mortal child, im:^es 
to remind him of the Infinite and Fair.' 
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Fqe wham the Miuei tmile upon. 

And touch with toit pernuuon, 

Hii wordi, like a itorm-wind, cm bring 

Terror «id hexaty on thdr wing; 

In hit every tylltUe 

Lorketh nature veritable; 

And though he tpeak in midnight dark, — 

In heaven no itar, on earth no (park, — 

Yet beibre the liatener't eye 

Swinu the world in ecstaay , 

The fbrett waves, the morning breaka. 

The paiturei ileep, tipple the lakei. 

Leaves twinkle, Sowcn like penons be 

And Gie puliatet in rock or tree. 
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IT is the doctrine of the popular music-masters 
that whoever can speak can sing. So prob- 
ably every man is eloquent once in his life. Our 
temperaments diffisr in capacity of heat, or, we 
boil at different de^ees. One man is brought to 
the boiling-point by the excitement of conver- 
sation in the parlor. The waters^ of course, are 
not very deep. He has a two-inch enthusiasm, • 
a patty-pan ebullition. Another requires the ad- 
ditional caloric of a multitude and a public de- 
t»te ; a third needs an antagonist, or a hot indig- 
nation ; a fourth needs a revolution ; and a fifth, 
nothing less than the grandeur of absolute ideas, 
the splendors and shades of Heaven and Hell. 

But, because every man is an orator, how long 
soever he may have been a mute, an assembly 
of men is so much more susceptible. The elo- 
quence of one stimulates all the rest, some up 
to the speaking-point, and all others to a d^ree 
that makes them good recovers and conductors, 
and they avenge themselves for their enforced 
silence by increased loquacity on their return to 
the fireside. 

The plight of these phlegmadc brdns is bet- 
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ter than that of those who prematurely boU, and 
who impatiently break silence before their time. 
Our county conventions often exhibit a small- 
pot-soon-hot style of eloquence. We are too 
much reminded of a medical experiment where 
a series of padents are taking nitrous-oxide gas. 
Each patient in turn exhibits similar symptoms, 
— redness in the fece, volubility, violent gesticu- 
lation, delirious atdtudts, occasional stamping, 
an alarming loss of percepdon of the passage 
of time, a selfish enjoyment of his sensadons, 
and loss of percepdon of the sufferings of the 
audience. 

Plato says that the punishment which the wise 
suffer who refuse to take part in the govern- 
ment, is, to live under the government of worse 
men ; and the like regret is suggested to all the 
auditors, as the penalty of abstaining to speak, 
— that they shall hear worse orators than them- 
selves." 

But this lust to speak marks the universal 
feeling of the energy of the engine, and the cu- 
riosity men feel to touch the springs. Of all the 
musical instruments on which men play, a popu- 
lar assembly is that which has the largest com- 
pass and variety, and out of which, by genius 
and study, the most wonderiul effects can be 
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drawn. An audience is not a simple addition of 
the individuals that compose it. Their sympa- 
thy g^ves them a certain social organism, which 
fills each member, in his own degree, and most 
of all the orator, as a jar in a battery is charged 
with the whole electricity of the battery. No 
one can survey the face of an excited assembly, 
without being apprised of new opportunity for 
painting in fire human thought, and being agi- 
tated to agitate. How many orators sit mute 
there below ! They come to get justice done to 
that ear and intuition which no Chatham and 
no Demosthenes has begun to satisfy. 

The Welsh Tiiads say, " Many are the friends 
of the golden tongue." ' Who can wonder at the 
attractiveness of Parliament, or of Congress, or 
the bar, for our ambitious young men, when the 
highest bribes of sodety are at the feet of the 
successful orator? He has his audience at his 
devotion. All other izmts must hush before 
his. He is the true potentate ; for they are not 
kings who sit on thrones, but they who know 
how to govern. The definitions of eloquence 
describe its attraction for young men. Andphon 
the Rhamnusian, one of Plutarch's ten orators, 
advertised in Athens " that he would cure dis- 
tempers of the mind with words." * No man has 
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a prosperity so high or firm but two or three 
words can dishearten it. There is no calamity 
which right words will not begin to redress. 
Isocrates described his art aa "the power of 
magnifying what was small and diminishing what 
was great," — an acute but pardal definition. 
Among the Spartans, the art assumed a Spartan 
shape, namely, of the sharpest weapon. Socra- 
tes says: "If any one wishes to converse with 
the meanest of the Lacedemonians, he will at 
first find him despicable in conversation, but 
when a proper opportunity offers, this same per- 
son, like a skilfiil jaculator, will hurl a sentence 
worthy of attention, short and contorted, so that 
he who converses with him will appear to be in 
no respect superior to a boy." Plato's defini- 
tion of rhetoric is, " the art of ruling the minds 
of men." The Koran says, "A mountain may 
change its place, but a man will not change his 
disposition;" yet the end of eloquence is — is 
it not i — to alter in a pair of hours, perhaps 
in a half hour's discourse, the convictions and 
habits of years. Young men, too, are eager to 
enjoy this sense of added power and enlarged 
sympathetic existence. The orator sees himself 
the organ of a multitude, and concentrating their 
valors and powers : — 
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" But now the blood of twenty diooiuid men 
Blushed in my hce." ' 

That which he wishes, that which eloquence 
ought to reach, is not a pardcular skill in tell- 
ing a story, or neatly summing up evidence, or 
arguing Ic^cally, or dexterously addressing the 
pr^udice of the company, — no, but a taking 
soveragn possession of the audience. Him we 
call an artist who shall play on an assembly of 
men as a master on the keys of the piano, — 
who, seeing the people furious, shall soften and 
compose them, shall draw them, when he will, 
to laughter and to tears. Bring him to his au- 
dience, and, be they who they may, — coarse or 
refined, pleased or displeased, sulky or savage, 
with their opinions in the keeping of a con- 
fessor, or with their opinions in their bank- 
safes, — he will have them pleased and humored 
as he chooses ; and they shall carry and execute 
that which he bids them. 

This is that despotism which poets have cele- 
brated in the Pied Piper of HamelJn, whose 
music drew like the power of gravitation, — drew 
soldiers and priests, traders and feasters, women 
and boys, rats and mice ; or that of the minstrel 
of Meudon, who made the pall-bearers dance 
around the bier.* This is a power of many 
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d^;rees and requiring in the orator a great range 
of feculty and experience, requiring a large com- 
posite man, such as Nature rarely organizes ; so 
that in our experience we are forced to gather 
up the figure in fragments, here one talent and 
there another. 

The audience is a constant meter of the ora- 
tor. There are many audiences in every public 
as3embl7,eachoneofwhich rules in turn. If any- 
thing comic and coarse is spoken, you shall see 
the emergence of the boys and rowdies, so loud 
and vivacious that you might think the house 
was filled with them. If new topics are started, 
graver and higher, these roisters recede ; a more 
chaste and wise attention takes place. You would 
think the boys slept, and that the men have any 
degree of profoundness. If the speaker utter a 
noble sentiment, the attention deepens, a new 
and highest audience now listens, and the au- 
diences of the fiin and of ^ts and of the under- 
standing are all silenced and awed. There is also 
something excellent in every audience, — the ca- 
pacity of virtue. They are ready to be beatified. 
They know so much more than the orator, — 
and are so just 1 There is a tablet there for every 
line he can inscribe, though he should mount 
to the highest levels. Humble persons are con- 
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sdous of new illumination ; narrow brows ex- 
pand with enlarged affections ; — delicate spirits, 
long unknown to themselves, masked and mu^ 
fled in coarsest fortunes, who now hear their own 
native language for the first time, and leap to 
hear it.' But all these several audiences, each 
above each, which successively appear to greet 
the variety of style and topic, are really com- 
posed out of the same persons ; nay, sometimes 
the same individual will take active part in them 
all, in turn. 

This range of many powers in the consum- 
mate speaker, and of many audiences in one as- 
sembly, leads us to consider the successive stages 
of oratory. 

Perhaps it is the lowest of the qualities of an 
orator, but it is, on so many occasions, of chief 
importance, — a certain robust and radiant phy- 
sical health; or, — shall I say? — great vol- 
umes of animal heat When each auditor feels 
himself to make too large a part of the assem- 
bly, and shudders with cold at the thinness of 
the morning audience, and with fear lest all will 
heavily &11 through one bad speech, mere energy 
and mellowness are then inestimable. Wisdom 
and learning would be harsh and unwelcome, 
compared with a substantial cordial man, made 
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of milk a3 we say, who is a house-warmer, with 
his obvious honesty and good meaning, and a 
hue-and-cry style of harangue, which inundates 
the assembly with a flood of animal spirits, and 
makes all safe and secure, so that any and every 
sort of good speaking becomes at once pracri- 
cable. I do not rate this animal eloquence very 
highly ; and yet, as we must be fed and warmed 
before we can do any work well, — even the 
best, — 80 is this semi-animal exuberance, like 
a good stove, of the first necessity in a cold 
house. 

Climate has much to do with it, — climate and 
race. Set a New Englander to describe any 
accident which happened in his presence. What 
hesitation and reserve in his narrative! He tells 
with difficulty some particulars, and gets as fast 
as he can to the result, and, though he cannot 
describe, hopes to su^;e8t the whole scene. Now 
listen to a poor Irishwoman recounting some 
experience of hers. Her speech flows like a 
river, — so unconsidered, so humorous, so pa- 
thetic, such justice done to all the parts ! ' It is a 
true transulwtantiation, — the fact converted into 
speech, all warm and colored and alive, as it fell 
out. Our Southern people are almost all speak- 
ers, and have every advantage over the New 
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England people, whose climate is so cold that 
*t is sdd we do not like to open our mouths 
very wide.' But neither can the Southerner m 
the United States, nor the Irish, compare with 
the lively inhabitant of the south of Europe. 
The traveller in Sidly needs no gayer melo- 
dramatic exhibition than the taAle d'hote of his 
inn will afford him in the conversation of the 
joyous guests. They mimic the voice and man- 
ner of the person they describe; they crow, 
squeal, hiss, cackle, bark, and scream like mad, 
and, were it only by the physical strength exerted 
in telling the story, keep the table in unbounded 
excitement. But in every constitution some large 
degree of animal vigor is necessary as material 
foundation for the higher qualities of the art. 

But eloquence must be attractive, or it is none. 
The virtue of books is to be readable, and of 
orators to be interesting ; and this is a gift of 
Nature ; as Demosthenes, the most laborious 
student in that kind, signified his sense of this 
necessity when he wrote, " Good Fortune," as 
his motto on his shield. As we know, the power 
of discourse of certain individuals amounts to 
^sanation, though it may have no lasting effect. 
Some portion of this sugar must intermingle. 
The right eloquence needs no bell to call the 
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people together, and no constable to keep them. 
It draws the children from their play, the old 
from their arm-chairs, the invalid from his warm 
chamber: it holds the hearer fast; steals away 
his feet, that he shall not depart ; his memory, 
that he shall not remember the most pressing 
af^rs ; his belief, that he shall not admit any 
opposing considerations. The pictures we have 
of it in semi-barbarous ages, when it has some 
advantages in the simpler habit of the people, 
show what it aims at. It is said that the Khans 
or story-tellers in Ispahan and other cities of the 
£asC, attiun a controlling power over their audi- 
ence, keeping them for many hours attentive to 
the most fanciful and extravagant adventures. 
The whole world knows pretty well the style 
of these improvisators, and how fiiscinating they 
are, in our translations of the Arabian Nights. 
Scheherezade tells these stories to save her life, 
and the delight of young Europe and young 
America in them proves that she fairly earned 
it. And who does not remember in childhood 
some white or black or yellow Scheherezade, 
who, by that talent of telling endless feats of 
fairies and magicians and kings and queens, was 
more dear and wonderful to a circle of children 
than any orator in England or America is now?' 
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The more indolent and un^native complexion 
of the Eastern nations makes them much more 
impressible by these appeals to the &ncy. 

These l^ends are only exa^erations of real 
occurrences, and every literature cont^ns these 
high compliments to the art of the orator and 
the bard, from the Hebrew and the Greek down 
to the Scottish Glenkindie, who 

•■haTfnt ■ fish out o' taut-wttcr. 
Or water out of « gtone. 
Or milk oat of « miiden's breut 
Who bum htd never none," ' 

Homer specially delighted in drawing the same 
figure. For what is the Odyssey but a history 
of the orator, in the largest style, carried through 
a series of adventures furnishing brilliant oppor- 
tunities to his talent ? See with what care and 
pleasure the poet brings him on the stage. Helen 
is pointing out to Priam, from a tower, the differ- 
ent Grecian chiefs. *' The old man asked : ' Tell 
tne, dear child, who is that man, shorter by a 
head than Agamemnon, yet he looks broader in 
his shoulders and breast. His arms lie on the 
ground, but he, like a leader, walks about the 
bands of the men. He seems to me like a stately 
ram, who goes as a master of the flock.' Him 
answered Helen, daughter of Jove, * This is the 
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wise Ulysses, son of Laertes, who was reared in 
the state of craggy Ithaca, Jcnowing all wiles and 
wise counsels.' To her the prudent Antenor re- 
plied again : * O woman, you have spoken truly. 
For once the wise Ulysses came hither on an 
embassy, with Menelaus, beloved by Mars. I 
received them and entertuned them at my house. 
I became acquainted with the genius and the pru- 
dent judgments of both. When they mixed with 
the assembled Trojans, and stood, the broad 
shoulders of Menelaus rose above the other; 
but, both sitting, Ulysses was more majestic. 
When they conversed, and interweaved stories 
and opinions mth all, Menelaus spoke suc- 
cinctly, — few but very sweet words, since he 
was not talkative nor superfluous in speech, and 
was the younger. But when the wise Ulysses 
arose and stood and looked down, fixing his eyes 
on the ground, and neither moved his sceptre 
backward nor forward, but held it still, like an 
awkward person, you would say it was some 
angry or foolish man; but when he sent his 
great voice forth out of his breast, and his words 
fell like the winter snows, not then would any 
mortal contend ^th Ulysses ; and we, behold- 
ing, wondered not afterwards so much at his as- 
pect.' " ' Thus he docs not fail to arm Ulysses 
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&t first with this power of overcoming all oppo- 
utioti by the bUndishments of speech. Plutarch 
tells us that Thucydides, when Archidamus, king 
of Sparta, asked him which was the best wrest- 
ler, Pericles or he, replied, "When I throw him, 
he says he was never down, and he persuades 
the very spectators to believe him." Philip of 
Macedon said of Demosthenes, on hearing the 
report of one of his orations, " Had I been there, 
he would have persuaded me to take up arms 
against myself; " and Warren Hastings said of 
Burke's speech on his impeachment, " As I lis- 
tened to the orator, I felt for more than half an 
hoar as if I were the most culpable being on 
earth." 

In these examples, higher qualities have al- 
ready entered, but the power of detaining the 
ear by pleasing speech, and addressing the &ncy 
and imagination, often exists without higher " 
merits. Thus separated, as this fascination of 
discourse alms only at amusement, though it be 
decisive in its momentary effect, it is yet a jug- 
gle, and of no lasting power. It is heard like a 
band of music passing through the streets, which 
converts all the passengers into poets, but is 
forgotten as soon as it has turned the next 
comer; and unless this oiled tongue could, in 
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Oriental phrase, lick the sun and moon away, 
it must take its place with opium and brandy. 
I know no remedy against it but cotton-wool, 
or the wax which Ulysses stuiFed into the eats 
of his sailors to pass the Sirens safely.' 

There arc all degrees of power, and the 
least arc interesting, but they must not be con- 
founded. There is the glib tongue and cool self- 
possession of the salesman in a large shop, which, 
as is well known, overpower the prudence and 
resolution of housekeepers of both sexes. There 
is a petty lawyer's fluency, which is sufficiently 
impressive to him who is devoid of that talent, 
though it be, in so many cases, nothing more 
than a fecility of expressing with accuracy and 
speed what everybody thinks and says more 
slowly ; without new information, or precision 
of thought, but the same thing, neither less nor 
more. It requires no special insight to edit one 
of our country newspapers. Yet whoever can 
say off currently, sentence by sentence, matter 
neither better nor worse than what is there 
printed, will be very impressive to our easily 
pleased population. These talkers are of that 
class who prosper, like the celebrated school- 
m^er, by being 'only one lesson ahead "oTlhe 
pupil. Add a little sai'tasnrahd prompt allusion* 
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to passing occurrences, and you have the mis- 
chievous member of Congress. A spice of mal- 
ice, a ruffian touch in his rhetoric, will do him 
no harm with his audience. These accomplish- 
ments are of thf same kind, and only a degree 
higher than the coaxing of the auctioneer, or 
the vituperative style well described in the street- 
word "jawing." These kinds of public and pri- 
vate speaking have their use and convenience 
to the practitioners ; but we may say of such 
collectively that the habit of oratory is apt to 
disqualify them for eloquence. 

One of our statesmen ' said, " The curse of 
this country is eloquent men." And one cannot 
wonder at the uneasiness sometimes manifested 
by trained statesmen, with large experience of 
public afiairs, when they observe the dispropor- 
tionate advantage suddenly given to oratory 
over the most solid and accumulated public ser- 
vice. In a Senate or other business committee, 
the solid result depends on a few men with 
working talent. They know how to deal with 
the &cts before them, to put things into a prac- 
tical shape, and they value men only as they can 
forward the work. But a new man comes there 
who has no capacity for helping them at all, is 
insignificant, and nobody in the committee, but 
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has a talent for speaking. In the debate with 
open doors, this precious person makes a speech 
which 13 printed and read all over the Union, 
and he at once becomes ^mous, and takes the 
lead in the public mind over all these executive 
men, who, of course, are full of indignation to" 
find one who has no tact or skill and knows he 
has none, put over them by means of this talk- 
ing-power which they despise. 

Leaving behind us these pretensions, better or 
worse, to come a litde nearer to the verity, — 
eloquence is attractive as an example of the magic 
of personal ascendency, — a total and resultant 
power, rare, because it requires a rich coind- 
dence of powers, intellect, will, sympathy, organs 
and, over all, good fortune in the cause. We 
have a half belief that the person is possible who 
can counterpoise all other persons. We believe 
that there may be a man who is a match for 
events, one who never found his match, against 
whom other men being dashed are broken, — 
one of inexhaustible personal resources, who can 
give you any odds and beat you. What we really 
wish for is a mind equal to any exigency. You 
are safe in your rural district, or in the dty, in 
broad daylight, amidst the police, and under the 
eyes of a hundred thousand people. But how is 
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it on the Atlantic, in a stonn, — do you under- 
stand how to infuse your reason into men dis- 
abled by terror, and to bring yourself off safe 
then ? — how among thieves, or among an in- 
furiated populace, or among cannibals? Face 
to face with a highwayman who has every 
temptation and opportunity for violence and 
plunder, can you bring yourself off safe by your 
wit exercised through speech? — a problem easy 
enough to Caesar or Napoleon. Whenever a 
man of that stamp arrives, the highwayman 
has found a master. What a difference between 
men in power of face ! A man succeeds be- 
cause he has more power of eye than another, 
and so coaxes or confounds him. The news- 
papers, every week, report the adventures of 
some impudent swindler, who, by steadiness of 
carriage, duped those who should have known 
better. Yet any swindlers we have known are 
novices and bunglers, as is attested by their ill 
name. A greater power of face would accom- 
plish anything, and, with the rest of their takings, 
take away the bad name. A greater power of 
carrying the thing loftily and with perfect assur- 
ance, would confound merchant, banker, judge, 
men of influence and power, poet and president, 
and might head any party, unseat any sovereign, 
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and abr<^te any constitution in Europe and 
America, It was said that a man has at one step 
attained vast power, who has renounced his moral 
sentiment, and settled it with himself that he will 
no longer stick at anything. It was said of Sir 
William Peppcrell, one of the worthies of New 
England, that, "put him where you might, he 
commanded, and saw what he willed come to 
pass." Julius Csesar said to Metellus, when that 
tribune interfered to hinder him from entering 
the Roman treasury, " Young man, it is easier 
for me to put you to death than to say that I 
will;" and the youth yielded.! In earlier days, 
he was taken by pirates. What then ? He threw 
himself into their ship, established the most 
extraordinary intimadcs, told them stories, de- 
claimed to them ; if they did not applaud his 
speeches, he threatened them with hanging, — 
which he performed afterwards, — and, in a short 
time, was master of all on board. A man this is 
who cannot be disconcerted, and so can never 
play his last card, but has a reserve of power when 
he has hit his mark. With a serene face, he sub- 
verts a kingdom. What is told of him is mirac- 
ulous; it affects men so. The confidence of men 
in him is lavish, and he changes the face of the 
world, and histories, poems and new philoso- 
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phies arise to accoant for him. A supreme com- 
mander over all his passions and affections ; hut 
the secret of his ruling is higher than that. It is 
the power of Nature running without impedi- 
ment from the brain and will into the hands.' 
Men and women are his game. Where they are, 
he cannot be without resource. " Whoso can 
speak well," s^d Luther, "is a man." It was 
men of this stamp that the Grecian States used 
to ask of Sparta for generals. They did not send 
to Lacedsemon for troops, but they said, " Send 
us a commander ; " and Pausanias, or Gylippus, 
or Brasidas, or Ag^s, was despatched by the 
Ephors. 

It is easy to illustrate this overpowering per- 
sonality by these examples of soldiers and kings ; 
but there are men of the most peaceful way of 
life and peaceful principle, who are felt wherever 
they go, as sensibly as a July sun or a Decem- 
ber frost, — men who, if they speak, are heard, 
though they speak in a whisper, — who, when 
they act, act effectually, and what they do is 
imitated ; and these examples may be found on 
very humble platforms as well as on high ones. 

In old countries a high money value is set on 
the services of men who have achieved a per- 
sonal distinction. He who has points to carry 
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must hire, not a skilful attorney, but a com- 
manding person. A barrister in England is re- 
puted to have made thirty or forty thousand 
pounds per annum in representing the claims 
of railroad companies before committees of the 
House of Commons. His clients pay not so 
much for legal as for manly accomplishments, — 
for courage, conduct and a commanding sodal 
position, which enable him to make their clums 
heard and respected.' 

I know very well that among our cool and cal- 
culating people, where every man mounts guard 
over himself, where heats and panics and aban- 
donments are quite out of the sj^stem, there is a 
good deal of skepticism as to extraordinary in- 
fluence. To talk of an overpowering mind rouses 
the same jealousy and defiance which one may 
observe round a table where anybody 'is recount- 
ing the marvellous anecdotes of mesmerism. 
Each auditor puts a final stroke to the discourse 
by exclaiming, " Can he mesmerize me?" So 
each man inquires if any orator can change his 
convictions. 

■But does any one suppose himself to be quite 
impregnable ? Does he think that not possibly 
a man may come to him who shall persuade him 
out of his most settled determination ? — for 
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example, good sedate dtizen as he is, to make 
a fanatic of him^ — or, if he is penurious, to 
squander money for some purpose he now least 
thinks of^ — or, if he is a prudent, industrious 
person, to forsake his work, and give days and 
weeks to a new interest ? No, he defies any one, 
every one. Ah 1 he is thinking of resistance, and 
of a different turn from his own. But what if 
one should come of the same turn of mind as 
his own, and who sees much farther on his own 
way than he ? A man who has tastes like mine, 
but in greater power, will rule me any day, and 
make me love my ruler. 

Thus it is not powers of speech that we pri- 
marily consider under this word eloquence, but the 
power that being present, gives them their per- 
fection, and being absent, leaves them a merely 
superficial value. Eloquence is the appropriate . 
organ of the highest personal energy. Personal 
ascendency may exist mth or without adequate 
talent for its expression. It is as surely felt as 
a mountain or a planet ; but when it is weaponed 
with a power of speech, it seems first to become 
truly human, works actively in all directions, 
and supplies the ima^nation with fine materials. 

This drcumstance enters into every consid- 
eration of the power of orators, and is the key 
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to all thdr effects. In the assembly, you shall 
find the orator and the audience in perpetual 
balance ; and the predominance of either is in- 
dicated by the choice of topic. If the talents for 
speaking exist, but not the strong personality, 
then there are good speakers who perfectly re- 
ceive and express the will of the audience, and 
the commonest populace is flattered by hear- 
ing its low mind returned to it with every 
ornament which happy talent can add. But if 
there be personaUty in the orator, the &ce of 
things changes. The audience is thrown into 
the attitude of pupil, follows like a child its 
preceptor, and hears what he has to say. It 
is as if, amidst the king's council at Madrid^ 
Ximenes urged that an advantage might be 
gained of France, and Mendoza that Flanders 
might be kept down, and Columbus, being intro- 
duced, was interrogated whether his geographical 
knowledge could ud the cabinet ; and he can 
say nothing to one party or to the other, but 
he can show how all Europe can be dimin- 
ished and reduced under the king, by annexing 
to Spain a continent as large as six or seven 
Kuropes. 

This balance between the orator and the au- 
dience is expressed in what is called the perd- 
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nence of the speaker.' There is always a rivalry 
between the orator and the occasion, between 
the demands of the hour and the prepossession 
of the individual. The emergency which has 
convened the meeting is usually of more impor- 
tance than anything the debaters have in their 
minds, and therefore becomes imperative to 
them. But if one of them have anything of 
commanding necessity in his heart, how speedily 
he will find vent for it, and with the applause 
of the assembly ! This balance is observed in 
the privatest intercourse. Poor Tom never 
knew the time when the present occurrence was 
so trivial that he coxUd tell what was passing in 
his mind without being checked for unseason- 
able speech ; but let Bacon speak and wise men 
would rather listen though the revolution of 
kingdoms was on foot. I have heard it reported 
of an eloquent preacher, whose voice is not 
yet forgotten in this city,* that, on occasions 
of death or tragic disaster which overspread 
the congregation with gloom, he ascended the 
pulpit with more than his usual alacrity, 
and turning to his ^vorite lessons of devout 
and jubilant thankfulness, — "Let us praise 
the Lord," — carried audience, mourners and 
mourning along with him, and swept away all the 
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impertinence of private sorrow with his hoaan- 
nas and songs of praise. Pepys says of Lord 
Clarendon (with whom " he is mad in love ") on 
his return &om a conference, " I did never ob- 
serve how much easier a man do speak when he 
knows all the company to be below him, than 
in him ; for, though he spoke indeed excellent 
well, yet his manner and freedom of doing it, 
as if he played with it, and was informing only 
all the rest of the company, was mighty pretty." 
This rivalry between the orator and the 
occasion is inevitable, and the occasion always 
yields to the eminence of the speaker; for a 
great man is the greatest of occasions. Of course 
the interest of the audience and of the orator 
conspire. It is well with them only when his 
influence is complete ; then only they are well 
pleased. Especially he consults his power by 
making instead of taking his theme. If he 
should attempt to instruct the people in that 
which they already know, he would ^1 ; but 
.by making them wise in that which he knows, 
he has the advantage of the assembly every 
moment. Napoleon's tactics of marching on 
the angle of an army, and always presenting a 
superiority of numbers, is the orator's secret 
also. 
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The several talents which the orator em- 
ploys, the splendid weapons which went to the 
equipment of Demosthenes, of .£schines, of 
Demades the natural orator, of Fox, of Pitt, 
of Patrick Henry, of Adams, of Mirabeau, de- 
serve a spedal enumeration. We must not quite 
omit to name the principal pieces. 

The orator, as we have seen, must be a sub- 
stantial personality. Then, first, he must have 
power of statement, — must have the fact, and 
know how to tell it.' In any knot of men con- 
versing on any subject, the person who knows 
most about it will have the ear of the company 
if he- wishes it, and lead the conversation, no 
matterwhat genius or distinction other men there 
present may have ; and in any public assembly, 
him who has the facts and can and will state 
them, people will listen to, though he is other- 
wise ignorant, though he is hoarse and ungrace- 
ful, though he stutters and screams. 

In a court of justice the audience are impar- 
tial ; they really wish to sift the statements and 
know what the truth is. And in the examina- 
tion of witnesses there usually leap out, quite 
unexpectedly, three or four stubborn words or 
phrases which are the pith and fate of the busi- . 
ness, which sink into the ear of all parties, and 
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stick there, and determine the cause. All the 
rest is repetition and qualifying ; and the court 
and the county have really come together to 
arrive at these three or four memorable expres- 
sions which betrayed the mind and meaning of 
somebody. 

In every company the man with the fact is 
like the guide you hire to lead your party up 
a mountain, or through a difficult country. He 
may not compare with any of the party in mind 
or breeding or courage or possessions, but he 
is much more important to the present need 
than any of them.' That is what we go to the 
court-house for, — the statement of the fact, and 
of a general &ct, the real relation of all the par- 
ties ; and it is the certainty with which, indiffer- 
ently in any affair that is well handled, the truth 
stares us in the face through all the disguises 
that are put upon it, — a piece of the well-known 
human life, — that makes the interest of a court- 
room to the intelligent spectator. 

I remember long ago being attracted, by the 
distinction of the counsel and the local impor- 
tance of the cause, into the court-room. The 
prisoner's counsel were the strongest and cun- 
ningest lawyers in the commonwealth. They 
drove the attorney for the state from corner to 
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corner, taking his reasons from under him, and 
reducing him to silence, but not to submission. 
When hard pressed, he revenged himself, in his 
turn, on the judge, by requiring the court to de- 
fine what salvage was. The court, thus pushed, 
tried words, and said everything it could think 
of to fill the time, supposing cases, and describ- 
ing duties of insurers, captains, pilots and mis- 
cellaneous sea-officers that are or might be, — 
like a schoolmaster puzzled by a hard sum, who 
reads the context with emphasis. But all this 
flood not serving the cuttle-fish to get away in, 
the horrible shark of the district attorney being 
still there, grimly awaiting mth his " The court 
must define," — the poor court pleaded its infe- 
riority. The superior court must establish the 
law for this, and it read away piteously the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, but read to those 
who had no pity. The judge was forced at last 
to rule something, and the lawyers saved their 
rogue under the fog of a definition. The parts 
were so well cast and discriminated that it was 
an interesting game to watch. The government 
was well enough represented. It was stupid, but 
it had a strong will and possession, and stood 
on that to the last. The judge had a task be- 
yond his preparation, yet his position remained 
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real : he was there to represent a great reality, — 
the justice of states, which we could well enough 
see beetling over his head, and which his trifling 
talk nowise affected, and did not impede, since 
he was entirely well meaning. 

The statement of the fact, however, sinks 
before the statement of the law, which requires 
immeasurably higher powers, and is a rarest ^ft, 
being in all great masters one and the sajne 
thing,~-in lawyers nothing technical, but always 
some piece of common sense, alike interesting 
to laymen as to clerks. Lord Mansfield's merit 
is the merit of common sense.' It is the same 
quality we admire in Aristotle, Montaigne, Cer- 
vantes, or in Samuel Johnson or Franklin. Its 
application to law seems quite accidental. Each 
of Mansfield's famous decisions contains a level 
sentence or two which hit the mark. His sen- 
tences are not always finished to the eye, but 
are finished to the mind. The sentences are 
involved, but a solid proposition is set forth, a 
true distinction is drawn. They come from and 
they go to the sound human understanding; 
and I read without surprise that the black-letter 
lawyers of the day sneered at his " equitable 
decisions," as if they were not also learned. 
This, indeed, is what speech is for, — to make 
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the statement ; and all that is called eloquence 
seems to me of little use for the most part to 
those who have it, but inestimable to such as 
have something to say. 

Next to the knowledge of the &ct and its 
law is method, which constitutes the genius and ' 
efficiency of all remarkable men. A crowd of 
men go up to Faneuil Hall ; they are all pretty 
well acquainted with the object of the meeting ; 
they have all read the &cts in the same news- 
papers. The orator possesses no information 
which his hearers have not, yet he teaches them 
to see the thing with his eyes. By the new 
placing, the circumstances acquire new solidity 
and worth. Every hct gains consequence by his 
naming ic> and trifles become important. His 
expressions fix themselves in men's memories, 
and fly &om mouth to mouth. His mtnd has 
some new principle of order. Where he looks, 
all things fly into their places. What will he 
say next ? Let this man speak, and this man 
only. By applying the habits of a higher style 
of thought to the common affairs of this world, 
he introduces beauty and magnificence wherever 
he goes. Such a power was Burke's, and of this 
genius we have had some brilliant examples in 
our own political and legal men. 
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Imagery. The orator must be, to a certun 
extent, a poet. We are such imaginative crea- 
tures that nothing so works on the human 
mind, barbarous or civil, as a trope. Condense 
some daily experience into a glowing symbol, 
and an audience is electrified. They fee! as if 
they already possessed some new right and 
power over a fact which they can detach, and so 
completely master in thought. It is a wonder- 
ful ^d to the memory, which carries away the 
image and never loses it. A popular assembly, 
like the House of Commons, or the French 
Chamber, or the American Congress, is com- 
manded by these two powers, — first by a fact, 
then by skill of statement. Put the argument 
into a concrete shape, into an image, — some 
hard phrase, round and solid as a ball, which 
they can see and handle and carry home with 
them, — and the cause is half won. 

Statement, method, imagery, selection, tenac- 
ity of memory, power of dealing with facts, of 
illuminating them, of sinking them by ridicule 
or by diversion of the mind, rapid generaliza- 
tion, humor, pathos, are keys which the orator 
holds ; and yet these fine gifts are not eloquence, 
and do often hinder a man's attainment of it. 
And if we come to the heart of the mystery, 
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perhaps we should say that the truly eloquent 
man is a sane man with power to communicate 
his sanity.' If you arm the man with the ex- 
traordinary weapons of this art, give him a grasp 
of (acts, learning, quick &ncy, sarcasm, splendid 
allusion, interminable illustration, — all these 
talents, so potent and charming, hare an equal 
power to ensnare and mislead the audience and 
the orator. His talents are too much for him, 
his horses run away with him ; and people al- 
ways perceive whether you drive or whether the 
horses take the bits in their teeth and run.* 
But these talents are quite something else when 
they are subordinated and serve him ; and we ' 
go to Washington, or to Westminster Hall, or 
might well go round the world, to see a man 
who drives, and is not run away with, — a man 
who, in prosecuting great designs, has an abso- 
lute command of the means of representing 
his ideas, and uses them only to express these ; 
placing facts, placing men ; amid the inconceiv- 
able levity of human beings, never for an in- 
stant warped from his erectness. There is for 
every man a statement possible of that truth 
which he is most unwilling to receive, — a state- 
ment possible, so broad and so pungent that he 
cannot get away from it, but must either bend 
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to it or die of it. Else there would be no such 
word as eloquence, which means this. The lis- 
tener cannot hide &om himself that something 
has been shown him and the whole world which 
he did not wish to see ; and as he cannot dis- 
pose of it, it disposes of him. The history of 
public men and afiairs in America will readily 
furnish tragic examples of this fatal force.' 

For the triumphs of the art somewhat more 
must sdll be required, namely a reinforcing of 
man from events, so as to g^ve the double force 
of reason and destiny. In transcendent elo- 
quence, there was ever some crisis in afiairs, such 
as could deeply engage the man to the cause he 
pleads, and draw all this wide power to a point. 
For the explosions and eruptions, there must 
be accumulations of heat somewhere, beds of 
ignited anthracite at the centre. And in cases 
where profound conviction has been wrought, 
the eloquent man is he who is no beautiftil 
speaker, but who is inwardly drunk with a cer- 
tain belief. It agitates and tears him, and per- 
haps almost bereaves him of the power of artic- 
ulation.* Then it rushes from him as in short> 
abrupt screams, in torrents of meaning. The 
possession the subject has of his mind is so en- 
tire that it insures an order of expression which 
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is the order of Nature itself, and so the order 
of greatest force, and inimitable by any art. 
And the main distinction between him and other 
well-graced actors ' is the conviction, communi- 
cated by every word, that his mind is contem- 
plating a whole, and inflamed by the contem- 
plation of the whole, and that the words and 
sentences uttered by him, however admirable, 
fall from him as unr^arded parts of that ter- 
rible whole which he sees and which he means 
that you shall see. Add to this concentration 
a certain r^nant calmness, which, in all the tu- 
mult, never utters a premature syllable, but 
keeps the secret of its means and method ; and 
the orator stands before the people as a demoni- 
acal power to whose miracles they have no key. 
This terrible earnestness makes good the ancient 
superstition of the hunter, that the bullet will 
hit its mark, which is first dipped in the marks- 
man's blood. 

Eloquence must be grounded on the plainest - 
narrative. Afterwards, it may warm itself until 
it exhales symbols of every kind and color, 
speaks only through the most poetic forms ; 
btit, first and last, it must still be at bottom a 
bibfital statement of fact The orator is thereby 
an orator, that he keeps his feet ever on a fact 
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Thus only is he invindble. No g^fts, no graces, 
no power of wit or learning or illustration will 
make any amends for want of this. All audi- 
ences are just to this point. Fame of voice or 
of rhetoric will carry people a few times to hear 
8 speaker ; but they soon begin to ask, " What 
is he driving at ? " and if this man does not 
stand for anything, he will be deserted. A good 
upholder of anything which they believe, a iact- 
speaker of any kind, they mil long follow ; but 
a pause in the speaker's own character is very 
properly a loss of attraction. The preacher 
enumerates his classes of men and I do not find 
my place therein ; I suspect then that no man 
does. Everything is my cousin ; and whilst he 
speaks things, I feel that he is touching some 
of my relations, and I am uneasy ; but whilst 
he deals in words we are released fi'om atten- 
tion.' If you would lift me you must be on 
higher ground. If you would liberate me you 
must be free. If you would correct my false 
view of facts, — hold up to me the same has 
in the true order of thought, and I cannot go 
back from the new conviction. 

The power of Chatham, of Pericles, of Lu- 
ther, rested on this strength of character, which, 
because it did not and could not fear anybody. 
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made nothing of their antagonists, and became 
sometimes exquisitely provoking and sometimes 
terrific to these. 

We arc slenderly furnished mth anecdotes of 
these men, nor can we help ourselves by those 
heavy books in which their discourses are re- 
ported. Some of them were writers, like Burke ; 
but most of them were not, and no record at all 
adequate to their time remains. Besides, what 
is best is lost, — the fiery life of the moment. 
But the conditions for eloquence always exist. 
It is always dying out of &mous places and 
appearing in corners. Wherever the polarities 
meet, wherever the fresh moral sentiment, the 
instinct of freedom and duty, come in direct 
opposition to fossil conservatism and the thirst 
of gain, the spark will pass. The resistance to 
slavery in this country has been a fruitful nurs- 
ery of orators.' The natural connection by 
which it drew to itself a train of moral reforms, 
and the slight yet sufficient party organization 
it offered, reinforced the city with new blood 
from the woods and mountains. Wild men, 
John Baptists, Hermit Peters, John Knoxes, 
utter the savage sentiment of Nature in the 
heartof commercial capitals. They send us every 
year some piece of abori^nal strength, some 
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tough oak-stick of a man who is not to be 
silenced or insulted or intimidated by a mob, 
because he is more mob than they, — one who 
mobs the mob, — some sturdy countryman, on 
whom neither money, nor politeness, nor hard 
words, nor eggs, nor blows, nor brickbats make 
any impression. He is fit to meet the barroom 
wits and bullies ; he is a wit and a bully himself, 
and something more : he is a graduate of the 
plough, and the stub-hoe, and the bushwhacker ; 
knows all the secrets of swamp and snow-bank, 
and has nothing to learn of labor or poverty or 
the rough of &rming. His hard head went 
through, in childhood, the drill of Calvinism, 
with text and mortification, so that he stands 
in the New England assembly a purer bit of 
New England than any, and flings his sarcasms 
right and left. He has not only the documents 
in his pocket to answer all cavils and to prove 
all his positions, but he has the eternal reason 
in his head." This man scornfully renounces 
your civil organizations, — county, or city, or 
governor, or army ; — is his own navy and 
artillery, judge and jury, legislature and execu- 
tive. He has learned his lessons in a bitter 
school. Yet, if the pupil be of a texture to 
bear it, the best university that can be recom- 
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mended to a man of ideas is the gauntlet of 
the mobs. 

He who will train himself to mastery in this 
science of persuasion must lay the emphasis of 
education, not on popular arts, but on character . 
and insight. Let him see that his speech is not 
differenced from action ; that when he has spoken 
he has not done nothing, nor done wrong, but 
has cleared his own skirts, has engaged himself 
to wholesome exertion. Let him look on oppo- 
sition as opportunity. He cannot be defeated 
or put down. There is a principle of resurrec- 
tion in him, an immortality of purpose. Men 
are averse and hostile, to ^ve value to their 
sufir^es. It is not the people that are in fault 
for not being convinced, but he that cannot con- 
vince them. He should mould them, armed as 
he is with the reason and love which are also 
the core of their nature. He is not to neutralize 
their opposition, but he is to convert them into 
fiery apostles and publishers of the same wisdom. 

The highest platform of eloquence is the * 
moral sentiment. It is what is called affirm- 
ative truth, and has the property of inrigoradng 
the hearer ; and it conveys a hint of our eter- 
nity, when he feels himself addressed on grounds 
which will remun when everything else is takeoi 
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and which have no trace of time or place or 
party. Everything hostile is stricken down in 
the presence of the sentiments; their majesty 
is felt by the most obdurate.' It is observable 
that as soon as one acts for large masses, the 
moral element will and must be allowed for, 
wilt and must work ; and the men least accus- 
tomed to appeal to these sentiments invariably 
recall them when they address nations. Napo- 
leon, even, must accept and use it as he can. 

It is only to these simple strokes that the 
highest power belongs, — when a weak human 
hand touches, point by point, the eternal beams 
and rafters on which the whole structure of Na- 
ture and society is laid.' In this tossing sea of 
delusion we feel with our feet the adamant ; in 
this dominion of chance we find a principle of 
permanence. For I do not accept that defini- 
tion of Isocrates, that the ofiice of his art is to 
make the great small and the small great ; but 
I esteem this to be its perfection, — when the 
orator sees through all masks to the eternal 
scale of truth, in such sort that he can hold up 
before the eyes of men the fact of to-day steadily 
to that standard, thereby making the great great, 
and the small small, which is the true way to 
astonish and to reform mankind.* 
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All the chief orators of the world have been 
grave men, relying on this reality. One thought 
the philosophers of Demosthenes's own time 
found running through all his oradons, — this 
nameJy, that " virtue secures its own success." 
" To stand on one's own feet " Heeren ' finds 
the key-note to the discourses of Demosthenes, 
as of Chatham. 

Eloquence, like every other art, rests on laws 
the most exact and determinate. It is the best ^ 
speech of the best soul. It may well stand as 
the exponent of all that is grand and immortal 
in the mind. If it do not so become an instru- 
ment, but aspires to be somewhat of itself, and 
to glitter for show, it is false and weak. In its 
right exercise, it is an elastic, unexhausted 
power, — who has sounded, who has estimated 
it? — expanding with the expansion of our in- 
terests and afiecdons. Its great masters, whilst 
they valued every help to its attainment, and 
thought no pains too great which contributed 
in any manner to fiirther it, — resembling the 
Arabian warrior of &me, who wore seventeen 
weapons in his belt, and in personal combat 
used them all occasionally,* — yet subordinated 
all means; never permitted any talent — neither 
voice, rhythm, poedc power, anecdote, sarcasm 
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— to appear for show ; but were grave nien> 
who preferred their int^rity to their talent, and 
esteemed that object for which they toiledj 
whether the prosperity of their country, or the 
laws, or a reformation, or liberty of speech or 
of the press, or letters, or morals, as above the 
whole world, and themselves also.' 
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I UACHED the middle of die rooant 

Up which the incaniite tool mint climb. 

And pMued for them, ind looked iroand. 
With me who walked through space and dn 

Five rosy boys witi morning light 

Had leaped from one &ir mother* i aniu. 
Fronted the lun with hope at bright, 
, And greeted God with cMldhood'a ptalnu. 
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Thod ihilt make thy hoiue 

The temple of a luttion's towi. 

Spirits of a higher atrain 

Who nught thee once ghall seek again. 

I detected many a god 

Forth already on the road, 

Ancetton of beauty come 

In thy breatt to make a home. 
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THE perfection of the providence for child- 
hood is easily acknowledged. The care 
which covers the seed of the tree under tough 
husks and stony cases provides for the hu- 
man plant the mother's breast and the fether's 
house. The size of the nestler is comic, and its 
tiny beseeching weakness is compensated per- 
fectly by the happy patronizing look of the 
mother, who is a sort of high reposing Provi- 
dence toward it. Welcome to the parents the 
puny stru^ler, strong in his weakness, his little 
arms more irresistible than the soldier's, his lips 
touched with persuasion which Chatham and 
Pericles in manhood had not His unaffected 
lamentations when he lifts up his voice on high, 
or, more beautiful, the sobbing child, — the 
&ce all liquid grief, as he tries to swallow his 
vexation, — soften al! hearts to pity, and to 
mirthful and clamorous compassion. The small 
despot asks so little that all reason and all na- 
ture are on his side.' His ignorance is more 
charming than all knowledge, and his little sins 
more bewitching than any virtue. His 6esh is 
angels' flesh.all alive. ''Infancy," sdd Coleridge, 
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** presents body and spirit in unity: the body is 
all animated." All day, between his three or four 
sleeps, he coos like a pigeon-house, sputters and 
spurs and puts on his faces of importance ; and 
when he ^ts, the little Pharisee &ils not to 
sound his trumpet before him. By lamplight 
he delights in shadows on the wall ; by daylight, 
in yellow and scarlet. Carry him out of doors, 
— he is overpowered by the light and by the 
extent of natural objects, and is silent.' Then 
presently begins his use of his fingers, and he 
studies power, the lesson of his race. First it 
appears in no great harm, in architectural tastes. 
Out of blocks, thread-spools, cards and check- 
ers, he will build his pyramid with the gravity 
of Falladio. With an acoustic apparatus of 
whistle and rattle he explores the laws of sound. 
But chiefly, like his senior countrymen, the 
young American studies new and speedier modes 
of transportation. Mistrusting the cunning of 
his small legs, he wishes to ride on the necks 
and shoulders of all flesh. The small enchanter 
nothing can withstand, — no seniority of age, 
no gravity of character ; uncles, aunts, grand- 
sires, grandams, fall an easy prey : he conforms 
to nobody, all conform to him ; all caper and 
make mouths and babble and chirrup to him. 
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On the strongest shoulders he rides, and pulls 
the hair of laurelled heads.' 

" The childhood," said Milton, " shows the 
man, as morning shows the day." The child 
realizes to every man his own earliest remem- 
brance, and so supplies a defect in our educa- 
tion, or enables us to live over the unconscious 
history with a sympathy so tender as to be al- 
most persona! experience.' 

Fast — almost too hst for the wistful curios- 
ity of the parents, studious of the witchcraft of 
curls and dimples and broken words — the lit- 
tle talker grows to a boy. He walks daily among 
wonders: fire, light, darkness, the moon, the 
stars, the furniture of the house, the red rin 
horse, the domestics, who like rude foster-mo- 
thers befriend and feed him, the feces that claim 
his kisses, are all in turn absorbing ; yet warm, 
cheerful and with good appetite the little sov- 
ereign subdues them without knowing it ; the 
new knowledge is taken up into the life of to- 
day and becomes the means of more. The blow- 
ing rose is a new event ; the garden full of 
flowers is Eden over again to the small Adam ; 
the nun, the ice, the frost, make epochs in his 
Ufe. What a holiday is the first snow in which 
Twoshoes can be trusted abroad I ' 
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What art can punt or g^ld any ol^ect in after- 
life with the glow which Nature gives to the 
first baubles of childhood ! St. Peter's cannot 
have the magical power over us that the red and 
gold covers of our first picture-book possessed. 
How the imagination cleaves to the warm glo- 
ries of that tinsel even now ! What entertsun- 
ments make every day bright and short for the 
fine freshman ! The street is old as Nature ; the 
persons all have their sacredness. His imagina- 
tive life dresses all things in their best. His 
fears adorn the dark parts with poetry. He has 
heard of wild horses and of bad boys, and mth 
a. pleasing terror he watches at his gate for the 
passing of those varieties of each species. The 
first ride into the country, the first bath in run- 
ning water, the first time the skates are put 
on, the first game out of doors in moonlight, 
the books of the nursery, are new chapters 
of joy. The Arabian Nights' Entertainments, 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, Robin- 
son Crusoe and the Pilgrim's Prc^ess, — what 
mines of thought and emotion, what a ward- 
robe to dress the whole world withal, are in this 
encyclopsedia of young thinking!' And so by 
beautiful trats, which without art yet seem the 
masterpiece of wisdom, provoking the love that 
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tratches and educates him, the tittle pilgrim 
prosecutes the journey through Nature which he 
has thus gayly begun. He grows up the orna- 
ment and joy of the house, which rings to his 
glee, to rosy boyhood.' 

The household is the home of the man, as 
well as of the child.' The events that occur 
therein are more near and affecting to us than 
those which are sought in senates and acade- 
mies. Domestic events are certainly our affmr. 
What arc called pubUc events may or may not 
be ours. If a man wishes to acquaint himself with 
the real history of the world, with the spirit of 
the age, he must not go first to the state-house or 
the court-room. The subtle spirit of life must 
be sought in lucts nearer. It is what is done and 
suffered in the house, in the constitution, in the 
temperament, in the personal history, that has the 
profoundest interest for us. Fact is better than 
fiction, if only we could get pure fact. Do you 
think any rhetoric or any romance would get 
your ear from the wise gypsy who could tell 
strdght on the real fortunes of the man ; who 
could reconcile your moral character and your 
natural history ; who could explain your mis- 
fortunes, your fevers, your debts, your temper- 
ament, your habits of thought, your tastes, and. 
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in every explanation, not sever you from the 
whole, but unite you to it ? Is it not plain that 
not in senates, or courts, or chambers of com- 
merce, but in the dwelling-house must the true 
character and hope of the time be consulted ? 
These facts are, to be sure, harder to read. It 
is easier to count the census, or compute the 
square extent of a territory, to criticise its pol- 
ity, books, art, than to come to the persons and 
dwellings of men and read their character and 
hope in their way of life. Yet we are always hov- 
ering round this better divination. In one form 
or another we are always returning to it. The 
physiognomy and phrenology of to-day are rash 
and mechanical systems enough, but they rest 
on everlasting foundations. We are sure that 
the sacred form of man is not seen in these 
whimsical, pitiful and sinister masks (masks 
which we wear and which we meet), these bloated 
and shrivelled bodies, bald heads, bead eyes, 
short winds, puny and precarious healths and 
early deaths.' We live ruins amidst ruins. The 
great facts are the near ones. The account of 
the body is to be sought in the mind. The his- 
tory of your fortunes is written first in your life. 
Let us come then out of the public square and 
enter the domestic precinct. Let us go to the 
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sitdng-room, the table-talk and the expenditure 
of our contemporaries. An increased conscious- 
ness of the soul, you say, characterizes the period. 
Let us see if it has not only arranged the atoms 
at the circumference, but the atoms at the core. 
Does the household obey an idea ? Do you see . 
the man, — his form, genius and aspiration, — 
in his economy ? Is that translucent, thorough- 
lighted i There should be nothing confounding 
and conventional in economy, but the genius 
and tore of the man so conspicuously marked 
in all his estate that the eye that knew him should 
read his character in his property, ia his grounds, 
in his ornaments, in every expense. A man's 
money should not follow the direction of his 
neighbor's money, but should represent to him 
the things he would wiilingliest do with it. 1 
am not one thing and my expenditure another. 
My expenditure is me. That our expenditure 
and our character are tw^n, is the vice of so- 
ciety. 

We ask the price of many things in shops and 
stalls, but some things each man buys without 
hesitation ; if it were only letters at the post- 
office, conveyance in carriages and boats, tools 
for his work, books that are written to his con- 
dition, etc. Let 'him never buy anything else 
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than what he wants, never subscribe at others' 
instance, never give unwillingly. Thus, a scholar 
is a literary foundation. All his expense is for 
Aristotle, Fabricius, Erasmus and Petrarch. Do 
not ask him to help with his savings young 
drapers or grocers to stock their shops, or eager 
agents to lobby in legislatures, or join a company 
to build a factory or a fishing-craft. These things 
are also to be done, but not by such as he. How 
could such a book as Plato's Dialogues have 
come down, but for the sacred savings of scholars 
and their fantastic appropriation of them? ' 

Another man is a mechanical genius, an in- 
ventor of looms, a builder of ships, — a ship- 
building foundation, and could achieve nothing 
if he should dissipate himself on books or on 
horses. Another is a &rmer, an agricultural 
foundation ; another is a chemist, and the same 
rule holds for all. We must not make believe 
with our money, but spend heartily, and buy up 
and not down. 

I am afraid that, so considered, our houses 
will not be found to have unity and to express 
the best thought. The household, the calling, 
the friendships, of the dtizcn are not homo- 
geneous. His house ought to show us his honest 
opinion of what makes his well-being when he 
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rests among his kindred, and forgets alt affecta- 
tion, compliance, and even exertion of will. He 
brings home whatever commodities and orna- 
ments have for years allured his pursuit, and his 
character must be seen in them. But what idea 
predominates in our houses i Thrift first, then 
conveioience and pleasure. Talceoff alltherool^ 
from street to street, and we shall seldom find 
the temple of any higher god than Prudence. 
The progress of domestic living has been in 
cleanliness, in ventilation, in health, in decorum, ' 
in coundess means and arts of comfort, in the 
concentration of all the utilities of every clime in 
each house. They are arranged for low benefits. 
The houses of the rich are confectioners* shops, 
where we get sweetmeats and wine ; the houses 
of the poor are imitations of these to the extent 
of their ability. "With these ends housekeeping 
is not beautiful ; it cheers and raises neither the 
husband, the wife, nor the child; neither the 
host nor the guest ; it oppresses women. A 
house kept to the end of prudence is laborious 
without joy ; a house kept to the end of display 
is impossible to all but a few women, and their 
success is dearly bought' 

I f we look at this matter curiously, it becomes 
dangerous. We need all the force of an idea to 
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lift this load> for the wealth and multiplication 
of conveniences embarrass us, especially in north- 
ern climates. The shortest enumeration of our 
wants in this rugged climate appalls us by the 
multitude of things not easy to be done. And 
if you look at the multitude of particulars, one 
would say : Good housekeeping is impossible ; 
order is too predous a thing to dwell with men 
and women. See, in ^milies where there is both 
substance and taste, at what expense any &vor- 
ite punctuality is maint^ned. If the children, 
for example, are considered, dressed, dieted, at- 
tended, kept in proper company, schooled and 
at home fostered by the parents, — then does 
the hospitality of the house suffer ; friends are 
less carefully bestowed, the ddly table less ca- 
tered. If the hours of meals are punctual, the 
apartments are slovenly. If the linens and hang- 
ings are clean and fine and the furniture good, 
the yard, the garden, the fences arc neglected. 
If all are well attended, then must the master 
and mistress be studious of particulars at the 
cost of their own accomplishments and growth ; 
or persons are treated as things.' 

The difficulties to be overcome must be freely 
admitted ; they are many and great. Nor are 
they to be disposed of by any criticism or 
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amendment of particulars taken one at a time, 
but only by the arrangement of the household 
to a higher end than those to which our dwell- 
ings are usually built and furnished. And is 
there any calamity more grave, or that more 
invokes the best good will to remove it, than 
this? — to go from chamber to chamber and 
see no beauty ; to find in the housemates no 
aim ; to hear an endless chatter and blast ; to 
be compelled to criticise ; to hear only to dis- 
sent and to be di^;usted ; to find no invitation 
to what is good in us, and no receptacle for 
what is wise : — this is a great price to pay for 
sweet bread and warm lodging, — being de- 
frauded of affinity, of repose, of genial culture 
and the inmost presence of beauty.' 

It is a sufficient accusation of our ways of 
living, and certainly ought to open our ear to 
every good-minded reformer, that our idea of 
domestic well-being now needs wealth to exe- 
cute it. Give me the means, says the wife, and 
your house shall not annoy your taste nor 
waste your time. On hearing this we under- 
stand how these Means have come to be so 
omnipotent on earth. And indeed the love of 
wealth seems to grow chiefly out of the root 
of the love of the Beautiful. The desire of gold 
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is not for gold. It is not the love of much 
wheat and wool and household stuff. It is the 
means of freedom and benefit. We scom shifts ; 
we desire the elegance of munificence ; we de- 
sire at least to put no stint or limit on our par- 
ents, reladves, guests or dependents ; we desire 
to play the bene&ctor and the prince with our 
townsmen, with the stranger at the gate, with 
the bard or the beauty, with the man or woman 
of worth who alights at our door. How can we 
do this, if the wants of each day imprison us in 
lucrative labors, and constrain us to a continual 
vigilance lest we be betrayed into expense ? 

Give us wealth, and the home shall exist. But 
that is a very imperfect and inglorious solu- 
tion of the problem, and therefore no solution. 
" Give us wealth." You ask too much. Few 
have wealth, but alt must have a home. Men 
are not born rich; and in getting wealth the 
man is generally sacrificed, and often is sacri- 
ficed without acquiring wealth at last. Besides, 
that cannot be the right answer; — there are 
objections to wealth. Wealth is a shift. The 
wise man angles with himself only, and with no 
meaner bait. Our whole use of wealth needs 
revision and reform. Generosity does not con- 
sist in giving money or money's worth. These 
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so-called goods are only the shadow of good. 
To give money to a sufferer is only a come-off. 
It is only a postponement of the real payment, 
a bribe paid for silence, a credit system in which 
a paper promise to pay answers for the time 
instead of liquidation. Wc owe to man higher 
succors than food and fire. We owe to man ; 
man.' If he is sick, is unable, is mean-spirited 
and odious, it is because there is so much of 
his nature which is unlawfully withholden from 
him. He should be visited in this his prison 
with rebuke to the evil demons, with manly 
encouragement, with no mean-spirited offer 
of condolence because you have not money, or 
mean offer of money as the utmost benefit, but 
by your heroism, your purity and your &ith. 
You are to bring with you that spirit which is 
understanding, health and self-help. To offer 
him money in lieu of these is to do him the 
same wrong as when the bridegroom offers his 
betrothed vit^n a sum of money to release him 
from his engagements. The great depend on ' 
their heart, not on their purse. Genius and vir- - 
tue, like diamonds, are best plwri-set, — set in 
lead, set in poverty. The greatest man in history 
was the poorest. How was it with the capt^ns 
and sages of Greece and Rome, with Socrates, 
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with Epaminondas ? Aristides was made general 
recdver of Greece, to collect the tribute which 
each state was to furnish against the barbarian. 
*'Poor," says Plutarch, " when he set about it, 
poorer when he had finished it." How was it 
with ^milius and Cato ? What kind of a house 
was kept by Paul and John, by Milton and 
Marvell, by Samuel Johnson, by Samuel Adams 
in Boston and Jean Paul Richter at Baireuth ? 
I think it plain that this voice of communities 
and ^es, * Give us wealth, and the good house- 
hold shall exist,' is vicious, and leaves the whole 
difficulty untouched. It is better, certainly, in 
this form, ' Give us your labor, and the house- 
hold b^ns.' I see not how serious labor, the 
labor of all and every day, is to be avoided ; 
and many things betoken a revolution of opinion 
and practice in regard to manual labor that may 
go far to aid our practical inquiry. Another age 
may divide the manual labor of the world more 
equally on all the members of sodety, and so 
make the labors of a few hours avail to the 
wants and add to the vigor of the man. But 
the reform that applies itself to the household 
must not be partial. It must correct the whole 
system of our social living. It must come with 
plain living and high thinking ; it must break 
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up caste, and put domestic service on another 
foundation. It must come in connection with a 
true acceptance by each man of his vocation, — 
not chosen by his parents or friends, but by his 
genius, with earnestness and love. 

Nor is this redress so hopeless as it seems. 
Certainly, if we b^n by reforming particulars 
of our present system, correcting a few evils and 
letting the rest stand, we shall soon give up in 
despur. For our sodal forms are very far from 
truth and equity. But the way to set the axe at 
the root of the tree is to raise our aim. Let us 
understand then that a house should bear wit- 
ness in all its economy that human culture is 
the end to which it is built and garnished. It 
stands there under the sun and moon to ends 
analogous, and not less noble than theirs. It is 
not for festivity, it is not for sleep: but the pine 
and the oak shall gladly descend from the moun- 
tains to uphold the roof of men as faithfiil and 
necessary as themselves ; to be the shelter always 
open to good and true persons ; — a hall which 
shines with sincerity, brows ever tranquil, and a 
demeanor impossible to disconcert ; whose in- 
mates know what they want ; who do not ask 
your house how theirs should be kept. They 
have aims ; they cannot pause for trifles.' The 
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diet of the house does not create its order, but 
knowledge, character, action, absorb so much 
life and yield so much entertainment that the 
refectory has ceased to be so curiously studied. 
With a change of aim has followed a change of 
the whole scale by which men and things were 
wont to be measured. Wealth and poverty are 
seen for what they are. It begins to be seen 
that the poor are only they who feel poor, and 
poverty consists in feeling poor. The rich, as 
we reckon them, and among them the very rich, 
— in a true scale would be found very indigent 
and ragged. The great make us feel, first of all, 
the indifference of circumstances. They call into 
activity the higher perceptions and subdue the 
low habits of comfort and luxury ; but the higher 
perceptions find their ol^ects everywhere ; only 
the low habits need palaces and banquets. 

Let a man, then, say, My house is here in 
the county, for the culture of the county ; — an 
eadng'house and sleeping-house for travellers 
it shall be, but it shall be much more. I pray 
you, O excellent wife, not to cumber yourself 
and me to get a rich dinner for this man or this 
woman who has alighted at our gate, nor a bed- 
chamber made ready at too great a cost. These 
things, if they are curious tn them, they can get 
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for a dollar at any village. But let this stranger, 
if he will, in your looks, in your accent and be- 
havior, read your heart and earnestness, your 
thought and will, which he cannot buy at any 
price, in any village or city ; and which he may 
well travel fifty miles, and dine sparely and sleep 
hard in order to behold. Certainly, let the 
board be spread and let the bed be dressed for 
the traveller ; but let not the emphasis of hos- 
pitality lie in these things. Honor to the house 
where they are simple to the verge of hardship, 
so that there the intellect is awake and reads 
the laws of the universe, the soul worships 
truth and love, honor and courtesy flow into all 
deeds.' 

There was never a country in the world which 
could so easily exhibit this heroism as ours; 
never any where the state 1^ made such eJli- 
dent provision for popular education, where 
intellectual entertainment is so within reach of 
youthiiil ambition.* The poor man's son is edu- 
cated. There is many a humble house in every 
dty, in every town^ where talent and taste and 
sometimes genius dwell with poverty and labor. 
Who has not seen, and who can see unmoved, 
under a low roof, the eager, blushing boys dis- 
charging as they can their household chores. 
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and hastening into the sitting-room to the study 
of to-morrow's merciless lesson, yet stealing 
time to read one chapter more of the novel 
hardly smuggled into the tolerance of &ther and 
mother, — atoning for the same by some pages 
of Plutarch or Goldsmith ; the warm sympathy 
with which they kindle each other in school- 
yard or in bam or wood-shed with scraps of 
poetry or song, with phrases of the last oration, 
or mimicry of the orator ; the youthBil criticism, 
on Sunday, of the sermons ; the school declama- 
tion faithfully rehearsed at home, sometimes to 
the &tigue, sometimes to the admiration of 
sisters ; the first solitary joys of literary vanity, 
when the translation or the theme has been com- 
pleted, sitting alone near the top of the house ; 
the cautious comparison of the attractive adver- 
tisement of the arrival of Macready, Booth or 
Kemble, or of the discourse of a well-known 
speaker, with the expense of the entertainment ; 
the affectionate delight with which they greet 
the return of each one after the early separations 
which school or business require ; the foresight 
with which, during such absences, they hive the 
honey which opportunity offers, for the ear and 
imagination of the others ; and the unrestrained 
glee with which they disburden themselves of 
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their early mental treasures when the holidays 
bring them again together ? What is the hoop 
that holds them stanch ? It is the iron band of ' 
poverty, of necessity, of austerity, which, exclud- 
ing them from the sensual enjoyments which 
make other boys too early old, has directed their 
activity in safe and right channels, and made 
them, despite themselves, reverers of the grand, 
the beautiful and the good. Ah I short-sighted 
students of books, of Nature and of man ! too 
happy, could they know their advantages.' They 
pine for freedom from that mild parental yoke ; 
they sigh for fine clothes, for rides, for the 
theatre and premature freedom and dissipation, 
which others possess. Woe to them if their * 
wishes were crowned! The angels that dwell 
with them and are weaving laurels of life for 
their youthful brows, are Toil and Want, and 
Truth, and Mutual Faith.' 

In many parts of true economy a cheering 
lesson may be learned from the mode of life and 
manners of the later Romans, as described to 
us in the letters of the younger Pliny. Nor can 
I resist the temptation of quoting so trite an 
instance as the noble housekeeping of Lord Falk- 
land in Clarendon : " His house being within 
little more than ten miles from Oxford, he con- 
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tracted familiarity and friendship with the most 
polite and accurate men of that University, who 
found such an immenseness of wit and such a 
solidity of judgment in him, so infinite a fancy ^ 
bound in by a most logical ratiocination, such a 
vast knowledge that he was not ignorant in any- 
thing, yet such an excessive humility, as if he had 
known nothing, that they frequently resorted 
and dwelt with him^ as in a college situated in a 
purer air; so that his house was a university in 
a less volume, whither they came, not so much 
for repose as study, and to examine and refine 
those grosser propositions which laziness and 
consent made current in vulgar conversation." 

I honor that man whose ambition it is, not to 
win laurels in the state or the army, not to be a 
jurist or a naturalist, not to be a poet or a com- 
mander, but to be a master of living well, and 
to administer the offices of master or servant, 
of husband, fether and friend. But it requires 
as much breadth of power for this as for those 
other fiincdons, — as much, or more, — and the 
reason for the failure is the same. I think the 
vice of our housekeeping is that it does not hold 
man sacred. The vice of government, the vice 
of education, the vice of religion, is one mth 
that of private life. 
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In the old hhlts we used to read of a cloak 
brought from &ry-land as a g^t for the fairest 
and purest in Prince Arthur's court. It was to 
be her prize whom it would fit. Every one was 
eager to try it on, but it would fit nobody : for 
one it was a world too mde, for the next it 
draped on the ground, and for the third it 
shrunk to a scarf. They, of course, said that 
the devil was in the mantle, for really the truth 
was in the mantle, and was exposing the ugli- 
ness which each would fiun conceal. All drew 
back with terror from the garment. The inno- 
cent Venelas alone could wear it.' In like man- 
ner, every man is provided in his thought with 
a measure of man which he applies to every 
passenger. Unhappily, not one in many thou~ 
sands comes up to the stature and proportions 
of the model. Neither does the measurer him- 
self; neither do the people in the street ; neither 
do the select individuals whom he admires, — 
the heroes of the race. When he inspects them 
critically, he discovers that their aims are low, 
that they are too quickly satisfied. He observes 
the swiftness with which life culminates, and the 
humility of the expectations of the greatest part 
of men. To each occurs, soon after the age of 
puberty, some event or society or way of living. 
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which becomes the crisis of life and the chief 
feet in their history. In woman, it is love and 
marriage (which is more reasonable) ; and yet it 
is pitiful to date and measure all the &cts and 
sequel of an unfolding life from such a youthful 
and generally inconsiderate period as the age of 
courtship and marriage. In men, it is their place 
of education, choice of an employment, settle- 
ment in a town, or removal to the East or to 
the West, or some other magnified trifle which 
makes the meridian moment, and all the after 
years and actions only derive interest from their 
relation to that. Hence it comes that we soon 
catch the trick of each man's conversation, and 
knowing his two or three main facts, anticipate 
what he thinks of each new topic that rises. It 
is scarcely less perceivable in educated men, so 
called, than in the uneducated. I have seen 
finely endowed men at college festivals, ten, 
twenty years after they had left the halls, return- 
ing, as it seemed, the same boys who went away. 
The samejokes pleased, the same straws tickled; 
the manhood and offices they brought thither 
at this return seemed mere ornamental masks ; 
underneath they were boys yet. We never come 
to be citizens of the world, but are still villagers, 
who think that every thing in their petty town 
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is a little superior to the same thing anywhere 
else. In each the drcumstance signalized differs, 
but in each it is made the coals of an ever-burn- 
ing egotism. In one, it was his going to sea; in 
a second, the difficulties he combated in going 
to coll^;e ; in a third, his journey to the West, 
or his voy^e to Canton ; in a fourth, his com- 
ing out of the Quaker Sodety ; in a fifth, his 
new diet and regimen ; in a sixth, his coming 
forth from the abolition organizations ; and in 
a seventh, his going into them. It is a life of 
toys and trinkets. We are too easily pleased. 

I think this sad result appears in the man- 
ners. The men we see in each other do not 
give us the image and likeness of man. The 
men we see are whipped through the world ; 
they are harried, wrinkled, anxious ; they all 
seem the hacks of some invisible riders. How 
seldom do we behold tranquillity ! We have 
never yet seen a man. We do not know the 
majestic manners that belong to him, which 
appease and exalt the beholder. There are no 
divine persons with us, and the multitude do 
not hasten to be divine. And yet we hold fast, 
all our lives long, a ^th in a better life, in 
better men, in dean and noble relations, not- 
withstanding our total inexperience of a true 
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sodety.' Certainly this was not the intention 
of Nature, to produce, with all this immense 
expenditure of means and power, so cheap and 
humble a result. The aspirations in the heart 
after the good and true teach us better, — nay, 
the men themselves suggest a better life. 

Every individual nature has its own beauty. 
One is struck in every company, at every fire- 
side, with the riches of Nature, when he hears so 
many new tones, all musical, sees in each person 
original manners, which have a proper and pe- 
culiar charm, and reads new expressions of face. 
He perceives that Nature has laid for each the 
foundations of a divine building, if the soul will 
build thereon. There is no face, no form, which 
one cannot in hncy associate with great power 
of intellect or with generosity of soul. In our 
experien<x> to be sure, beauty is not, as it ought 
to be, the dower of man and of woman as 
invariably as sensation. Beauty is, even in 
the beautiful, occasional, — or, as one has said, 
culminating and perfect only a single moment, 
before which it is unripe, and after which it is 
on the wane. But beauty is never quite absent 
from our eyes. Every face, every figure, sug- 
gests its own right and sound estate. Our 
friends are not their own highest form. But 
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let the hearts they have ^tated witness what 
power has lurked in the traits of these structures 
of clay that pass and repass us I ' The secret 
power of form over the imagination and affec- 
tions transcends all our philosophy. The first 
glance we meet may satisfy us that matter is 
the vehicle of higher powers than its own, and 
that no laws of line or sur^e can ever account 
for the inexhaustible expressiveness of form. 
We see heads that turn on the pivot of the 
spine^ — no more ; and we see heads that seem 
to turn on a pivot as deep as the axle of the 
world> — so slow, and lazily, and great, they 
move. We see on the lip of our companion 
the presence or absence of the great masters of 
thought and poetry to his mind. We read in 
his brow, on meeting him after many years, 
that he is where we left him, or that he has 
made great strides. 

Whilst thus Nature and the hints we draw 
from man surest a true and lofty life, a house- 
hold equal to the beauty and grandeur of this 
world, espedally we learn the same lesson Irom 
those best relations to individual men which 
the heart is always prompting us to form. 
Happy will that house be in which the rela- 
dons are formed from character ; after the high- 
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est, and not after the lowest order ; the house 
in which character marries, and not confusion 
and a miscellany of unavowable motives. Then 
shall marriage be a covenant to secure to either 
party the sweetness and honor of being a calm, 
continuing, inevitable benefector to the other. 
Yes, and the sufficient reply to the skeptic who 
doubts the competence of man to elevate and 
to be elevated is in that desire and power to 
stand in joyful and ennobling intercourse with 
individuals, which makes the feith and the prac- 
tice of all reasonable men. 

The ornament of a house is the friends who 
frequent it. There is no event greater in life 
than the appearance of new persons about our 
hearth, except it be the progress of the character 
which draws them. It has been finely added by 
Landor to his definition of the great man, " It 
is he who can call together the most select com- 
pany when it pleases him." A verse of the old 
Greek Menander remains, which runs in trans- 
lation : — 

"Not on the store of iprighcly wine, 

Noi plenty of delidoui meats. 
Though generona Nature did dcfflgn 

To court ua with perpetusl treats, — 
*T u not on these we for content depend. 
So much u on the shadow of a Friend." ' 
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It is the happiness which, where it is truly 
known, postpones all other satis^tions, and 
makes politics and commerce and churches 
cheap. For we figure to ourselves, — do we 
not ? — that when men shall meet as they 
should, as states meet, — each a bene&ctor, a 
shower of tailing stars, so rich with deeds, with 
thoughts, with so much accomplishment, — it 
shall be the festival of Nature, which all things 
symbolize ; and perhaps Love is only the high- 
est symbol of Friendship, as all other things 
seem symbols of love. In the progress of each 
man's character, his relations to the best men, 
which at first seem only the romances of youth, 
acquire a graver importance ; and he will have 
learned the lesson of life who is skilfiil in the 
ethics of friendship. 

Beyond its primary ends of the conjugal, 
parental and amicable relations, the household 
should cherish the beaudfui arts and the senti- 
ment of veneration. 

I. Whatever brings the dweller into a finer 
life, what educates his eye, or ear, or hand, 
whatever purifies and enlarges him, may well 
find place there. And yet let him not think that 
a property in beautiful objects is necessary to 
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his apprehension of them, and seek to turn his 
house into a museum. Rather let the noble 
practice of the Greeks find place in our sodety, 
and let the creations of the plastic arts be col- 
lected with care in galleries by the piety and 
taste of the people, and yielded as freely as the 
sunlight to all. Meantime, be it remembered, we 
are artists ourselves, and competitors, each one, 
with Phidias and Raphael in the production of 
what is gracefril or grand. The fountain of 
beauty is the heart, and every generous thought 
illustrates the walls of your chamber.' Why 
should we owe our power of attracting our 
friends to pictures and vases, to cameos and 
architecture ? Why should we convert ourselves 
into showmen and appendages to our fine houses 
and our works of art P If by love and nobleness 
we take up into ourselves the beauty we admire, 
we shall spend it ^ain on all around us. The 
roan, the woman, needs not the embellishment 
of canvas and marble, whose every act is a sub- 
ject for the sculptor, and to whose eye the gods 
and nymphs never appear ancient, for they know 
by heart the whole instinct of majesty. 

I do not undervalue the fine instruction which 
statues and pictures give. But I think the pub- 
lic museum in each town will one day relieve 
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the private house of this chaise of owning and 
exhibiting them. I go to Rome and see on the 
walls of the Vatican the Transfiguration, painted 
by Raphael, reckoned the first picture in the 
world ; or in the Ststine Chapel I see the grand 
sibyls and prophete, painted in fresco by Michel 
Angelo, — which have every day now for three 
hundred years inflamed the imagination and ex- 
alted the piety of what vast multitudes of men 
of all nations 1 I wish to bring home to my 
children and my friends copies of these admir- 
able forms, which I can find in the shops of the 
engravers ; but I do not wish the vexation of 
owning them. 1 wish to find in my own town 
a library and museum which is the property 
of the town, where I can deposit this pre- 
dous treasure, where I and my children can 
see it from time to time, and where it has its 
proper place among hundreds of such donations 
from other citizens who have brought thither 
whatever articles they have judged to be in their 
nature rather a public than a private property. 
A collection of this kind, the property of each 
town, would dignify the town, and we should 
love and respect our neighbors more. Obvi- 
ously, it would be easy for every town to dis- 
chaige this truly municipal duty. Every one of 
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us would gladly contribute his share ; and the 
more gladly^ the more considerable the institu- 
tion had become.' 

1. Certiunly, not aloof from this homage to 
beauty, but in strict connection therewith, the 
house will come to be esteemed a Sanctuary. 
The language of a ruder age has given to com- 
mon law the maxim that every man's house is 
his castle : the progress of truth will make every 
house a shrine.* Will not man one day open 
his eyes and see how dear he is to the soul of 
Nature, — how near it is to him ? Will he not 
see, through all he miscalls acddent, that Law 
prevuls for ever and ever ; that his private be- 
ing is a part of it ; that ite home is in his own 
unsounded heart ; that his economy, his labor, 
his good and bad fortune, his health and man- 
ners are all a curious and exact demonstration in 
miniature of the Genius of the Eternal Provi- 
dence ? When he perceives the Law, he ceases 
to despond. Whilst he sees it, every thought 
and act is raised, and becomes an act of religion. 
Does the consecration of Sunday confess the 
desecration of the entire week ? Does the con- 
secration of the church confess the pro^nadon 
of the house ? Let us read the incantation back- 
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ward. Let the man stand on his feet. Let re- , 
ligion cease to be occasional ; and the pulses of 
thought that go to the borders of the universe, 
let them proceed from the bosom of the House- 
hold. 

These are the consolations, — these are the 
ends to which the household is instituted and 
the roof-tree stands. If these are sought and in 
any good degree attained, can the state, can 
commerce, can climate, can the labor of many 
for one, yield anything better, or half as good ? 
Beside these aims, Sodety is weak and the State < 
an intrusion. I think that the heroism which at 
this day would make on us the impression of 
Epaminondas and Fhodon must be that of a 
domesbc conqueror. He who shall bravely and 
gracefully subdue this Gorgon of Convention 
and Fashion, and show men how to lead a clean, 
handsome and heroic life amid the beggarly ele- 
ments of our cities and villages; whoso shall 
teach me how to eat my meat and take my re- 
pose and deal with men, without any shame 
following, will restore the life of man to splen- 
dor, and make his own name dear to all history.' 
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VI 
FARMING 

To thete men 
The kndictpe ia an umoiy of powers, 
Whkh, one by one, they know to draw ind use, 
The^ bamen beut, bird, uuect, to thrir work; 
Thejr prove the virmea of each bed of rock. 
And, Hke the chemiat mid hia loaded jan. 
Draw from each atratom ita adapted nae 
To drug thdr cropi or weapon thdr arts withal. 
They turn the frost upon didr chemic heap. 
They set the wind to winnow pidie and gtun. 
They thank the ipiing-flood for its fertile alime. 
And on cheap lunmut-lerela of the snow 
SUde with the sledge to inacceanble wooda 
O'er meadowa bottomleas. So, year by year. 
They fight the elementa with dementi. 
And by the order tn the field ditcloae 
The order regnant in the yeoman's brain. 
What these strong maatera wrote at large in au\tlt 
I followed in small copy in my acre; 
For there 'a no rood has not a star above it; 
The cordial quality of pear or phim 
Ascends as gladly in a ungle tree 
As in broad orchards resonant with beet; 
And every atom peases for itself. 
And for the whole. 
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Hit hired iiindi were wind and dond) 
Um eyei detect the God> concealed 
In the hammock of the field. 
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THE glory of the former is that, in the divi- 
sion of labors, it is his part to create. All 
trade rests at iast on his primitive activity. He 
stands close to Nature; he obtains Jrom the earth 
the bread and the meat. The food which was 
not, he causes to be. The first farmer was the 
first man, and all historic nobility rests on pos- 
session and use of land. Men do not like hard 
work, but every man has an exceptional respect ^ 
for till^e, and a feeling that this is the original 
calling of his race, that he himself is only ex- 
cused from it by some drcumstance which made 
him delegate it for a time to other hands. If he 
have not some skill which recommends him to 
the fermer, some product for which the former 
will give him com, he must himself return into 
his due place among the planters.' And the 
profession has in all eyes its ancient charm, as 
standing nearest to God, the first cause. 

Then the beauty of Nature, the tranquillity and 
innocence of the countryman, his independence 
and his pleasing arts, — the care of bees, of 
poultry, of sheep, of cows, the dairy, the care 
of hay, of fruits, of orchards and forests, and the 
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reaction of these on the workman, in giving him 
a strength and plain dignity tike the face and 
manners of Nature, — all men acknowledge. All 
men keep the &rm in reserve as an asylum where, 
in case of mischance, to hide their poverty, — 
or a solitude, if they do not succeed in society. 
And who knows how many glances of remorse 
are turned this way from the bankrupts of trade, 
from mortified pleaders in courts and senates, 
or from the victims of idleness and pleasure ? 
Poisoned by town life and town vices, the suf- 
ferer resolves : * Well, my children, whom I have 
injured, shall go back to the land, to be recruited 
and cured by that which should have been my 
nursery, and now shall be their hospital.' 

The farmer's office is precise and important, 
but you must not try to paint him in rose-color; 
you cannot make pretty compliments to &te and 
gravitation, whose minister he is. He represents 
the necessities. It is the beauty of the great 
economy of the world that makes his comeli- 
ness. He bends to the order of the seasons, the 
weather, the soils and crops, as the sails of a ship 
bend to the wind. He represents continuous 
hard labor, year in, year out, and small gains. 
He is a slow person, timed to Nature, and not 
to city watches. He takes the pace of seasons. 
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plants and chemistry. Nature never hurries:- 
atom by atom, little by little, she achieves her 
work. The lesson one learns in fishing, yacht- 
ing, hunting or planting is the manners of Na- 
ture ; patience with the delays of vnnd and sun, 
delays of the seasons, bad weather, excess or lack 
of water, — patience with the slowness of our 
feet, with the parsimony of our strength, with the 
lai^eness of sea and land we must traverse, etc. 
The farmer times himself to Nature, and ac- 
quires that livelong patience which belongs to 
her. Slow, narrow man, his rule is that the earth 
shall feed and clothe him ; and he must wait for 
his crop to grow." His entertainments, his liber- 
ties and his spending must be on a &rmer's scale, 
and not on a merchant's. It were as false for 
farmers to use a wholesale and massy expense, 
as for states to use a minute economy. But if 
thus pinched on one side, he has compensatory 
advantages. He is permanent, clings to his land ' 
as the rocks do. In the town where I live, furms 
remain in the same ^milies for seven and eight 
generations ; and most of the first settlers (in 
1635), should they reappear on the {arms to- 
day, would find their own blood and names still 
in possession. And the like fact holds in the 
surrounding towns. 
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This hard work will always be done by one 
kind of man ; not by scheming speculators, nor 
by solfOers, nor professors, nor readers of Tenny- 
son ; but by men of endurance — deep-chested, 
long-winded, tough, slow and sure, and dmely.' 
The farmer has a great health, and the appetite 
of health, and means to his end ; he has broad 
lands for his home, wood to bum great liresi 
plenty of plun food ; his milk at least is un- 
watered ; and for sleep, he has cheaper and bet- 
ter and more of it than citizens. 

He has grave trusts confided to him. In the 
great household of Nature, the &rmer stands at 
the door of the bread-room, and weighs to each 
his loaf. It is for him to say whether men shall 
marry or not. Early marriages and the number 
of births are indissolubly connected with abun- 
dance of food ; or, as Burke said, " Man breeds 
at the mouth." Then he is the Board of Quar- 
antine. The faitacT is a hoarded capital of 
health, as the farm is the capita! of wealth ; and 
it is fi-om him that the health and power, moral 
and intellectual, of the cities came. The city is 
always recruited from the country. The men in 
cities who are the centres of enet^, the driving- 
wheels of trade, politics or practical arts, and the 
women of beauty and genius, are the children or 
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grandchildren of &riners, and are spending the 
energies which their fathers' hardy, silent life 
accumulated in frosty fiirrows, in poverty, neces- 
sity and darkness.' 

He is the continuous benefector. He who 
digs a well, constructs a stone fountain, plants a 
grove of trees by the roadside, plants an orchard, 
builds a durable house, reclaims a swamp, or so 
much as puts a stone seat by the wayside, makes 
the land so fiir lovely and desirable, makes a 
fortune which he cannot carry away with him, 
but which is usefiil to his country long after- 
wards. The man that works at home helps so- 
dety at large with somewhat more of certainty 
than he who devotes himself to charities. If it 
be true that, not by votes of political parties but 
by the eternal laws of political economy, slaves 
are driven out of a slave state as hst as it is 
surrounded by free states, then the true aboli- 
tionist is the farmer, who, heedless of laws and 
constitutions, stands all day in the field, invest- 
ing his labor in the land, and making a product 
with which no forced labor can compete. 

We commonly say that the rich man can speak 
the truth, can afford honesty, can afford inde- 
pendence of opinion and action ; — and that is 
the theory of nobility. But it is the rich man in 
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a true sense, that is to say, not the man of large 
income and large expenditure, but solely the 
man whose outlay is less than his income and is 
steadily kept so.' 

In English factories, the boy that watches the 
loom, to tie the thread when the wheel stops to 
indicate that a thread is broken, is called a 
minder. And in this great fectory of our Coper- 
nican globe, shifting its slides, rotating its con- 
stellations, times and tides, bringing now the day 
of planting, then of watering, then of weeding, 
then of reaping, then of curing and storing, — 
the farmer is the minder. His machine is of 
colossal proportions ; the diameter of the water- 
wheel, the arms of the levers, the power of the 
battery, are out of all mechanic measure ; and it 
takes him long to understand its parts and its 
working. This pump never " sucks ; " these 
screws are never loose; this machine is never 
out of gear; the vat and piston, wheels and 
tires, never wear out, but are self-repairing. 

Who are the farmer's servants ? Not the Irish, 
nor the coolies, but Geology and Chemistry, the 
quarry of the air, the water of the brook, the 
lightning of the cloud, the castings of the worm, 
the plough of the frost.' Long before he was 
born, the sun of ages decomposed the rocks. 
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mellowed his land, soaked it with light and heat, 
covered it with vegetable film, then with forests, 
and accumulated the sphagnum whose decay? 
made the peat of his meadow. 

Sdence has shown the great drcles in which ' 
Nature works; the mannerin which marine plants 
balance the marine animals, as the land plantssup- 
ply the oxygen which the animals consume, and 
the animals the carbon which the plants absorb. 
These activities are incessant. Nature works on 
a method of all for each and each for all. The 
strain that is made on one point bears on every 
arch and foundation of the structure. There is 
a perfect solidarity. You cannot detach an atom 
&om its holdings, or strip off from it the elec- 
tricity, gravitation, chemic affinity or the rela- 
tion to light and heat and leave the atom bare. 
No, it brings with it its universal ties. 

Nature, like a cautious testator, ties up her 
estate so as not to bestow it all on one genera- 
tion, but has a forelooking tenderness and equal 
regard to the next and the next, and the fourth 
and the fortieth age. There lie the inexhaust- 
ible magazines. The eternal rocks, as we call 
them, have held their oxygen or lime undimin- 
ished, entire, as it was. No particle of oxygen 
can rust or wear, but has the same energy as on 
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the first morning.' The good rocks, those pa- 
tient waiters, say to him : * We have the sacred 
power as we recdved it. We have not failed of 
our trust, and now — when in our immense day 
the hour is at last struck — take the gas we have 
hoarded, mingle it with water, and let it be free 
to grow in plants and animals and dbey the 
thought of man.' 

The earth works for him ; the earth is a ma- 
chine which yields almost gratuitous service to 
every application of intellect. Every plant is a 
manufacturer of soil. In the stomach of the 
plant development begins. The tree can draw 
on the whole ah, the whole earth, on all the 
rolling main. The plant is ail suction-pipe, — 
imbibing fi-om the ground by its root, from the 
air by its leaves, with all its might. 

The dr works for him. The atmosphere, a 
sharp solvent, drinks the essence and spirit of 
every solid on the globe, — a menstruum which 
melts the mount^ns into it. Air is matter sub- 
dued by heat. As the sea is the grand recep- 
tacle of all rivers, so the air is the receptacle from 
which all things spring, and into which they all 
return. The invisible and creeping air takes 
form and solid mass. Our senses are skeptics, 
and believe only the impression of the moment. 
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and do not believe the chemical fact that these 
huge mountain chains are made up of gases and 
rolling wind.' But Nature is as subtle as she is 
strong. She turns her capital day by day ; deals 
never with dead, but ever with quick subjects. 
All things are flowing, even those that seem im-'^^ 
movable. The adamant is always passing into 
smoke. The plants imbibe the materials which 
they want from the dr and the ground. They 
burn, that is, exhale and decompose their own 
bodies into the air and earth again. The animal 
bums, or undei^oes the like perpetual consump- 
tion. The earth burns, the mountains burn and 
decompose, slower, but incessandy. It is almost 
inevitable to push the generalization up into 
higher parts of Nature, rank over rank into sen- 
tient beings. Nations burn with internal fire 
of thought and affection, which wastes while 
it works. We shall find finer combustion and 
finer fuel. Intellect is a fire : rash and pitiless it 
melts this wonderful bone-house which is called 
man.* Genius even, as it is the greatest good, 
is the greatest harm. Whilst all thus burns, — 
the universe in a blaze kindled from the torch 
of the sun> — it needs a perpetual tempering, a 
phlegm, a sleep, atmospheres of azote, deluges 
of water, to check the fury of the conflagration ; 
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a hoarding to check the spending, a centrip- 
etence equal to the centrifiigence ; and this is 
invariably supplied. 

The nulroad dirt-ors are good excavators, 
but there is no porter like Gravitation, who wilt 
bring down any weights which man cannot carry, 
and if he wants aid, knows where to find his fel- 
low laborers. Water works in masses, and sets 
its irrcsistibie shoulder to your mills or your 
ships, or transports vast boulders of rock in its 
iceberg a thousand miles. But its far greater 
power depends on its talent of becoming litde, 
and entering the smallest holes and pores. By 
this agency, carrying in solution elements need- 
ful to every plant, the vegetable world exists.' 

But as I said, we must not paint the farmer 
in rose-color. Whilst these grand energies have 
wrought for him and made his task possible, 
he is habitually engaged in small economies, and 
is taught the power that lurks in petty things, 
Great is the force of a few simple arrangements ; 
for instance, the powers of a fence. On the 
prairie you wander s hundred miles and hardly 
find a stick or a stone. At rare intervals a thin 
oak-opening has been spared, and every such 
section has been long occupied. But the farmer 
manages to procure wood from far, puts up a 
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rail-fence, and at once the seeds sprout and the 
oaks rise. It was only browsing and fire which 
had kept them down. Plant fruit-trees by the 
roadside, and their fruit will never be allowed to 
ripen. Draw a pine fence about them, and for 
fifty years they mature for the owner their deli- 
cate fruit. There is a great deal of enchantment 
in a chestnut rail or picketed pine boards.' 

Nature suggests every economical expedient 
somewhere on a great scale. Set out a pine-tree, 
and it dies in the first year, or lives a poor spin- 
dle. But Nature drops a pine-cone in Mariposa, 
and it lives fifteen centuries, grows three or four 
hundred feet high, and thirty in diameter, — 
grows in a grove of giants, like a colonnade of 
Thebes. Ask the tree how it was done. It did 
not grow on- a ridge, but in a basin, where it 
found deep soil, cold enough and dry enough 
for the pine ; defended itself fi-om the sun by 
growing in groves, and from the wind by the 
walls of the mount^n. The roots that shot 
deepest, and the stems of happiest exposure, 
drew the nourishment from the rest, until the 
less thrifty perished and manured the soil for 
the stronger, and the mammoth Sequoias rose . 
to their enormous proportions. The traveller 
who saw them remembered his orchard at home> 
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where every year, in the destroying wind, his 
forlorn trees pined like suffering virtue. In 
September, when the pears hang heaviest and 
are taking from the sun their gay colors, comes 
usually a gusty day which shakes the whole gar- 
den and throws down the heaviest fruit in bruised 
heaps. The planter took the hint of the Se- 
quoias, built a high wall, or — better — sur- 
rounded the orchard with a nursery of birches 
and evergreens. Thus he had the mountain 
basin in miniature ; and his pears grew to the 
size of melons, and the vines beneath them ran 
an eighth of a mile. But this shelter creates a 
new climate. The wall that keeps off the strong 
wind keeps off the cold wind. The high wall 
reflecting the heat back on the soil gives that 
acre a quadruple share of sunshine, — 
■■ Ettcloung in the garden iqnare 
A deid and atuding pool of air," ■ 

and makes a little Cuba within it, whilst all with- 
out is Labrador. 

The chemist comes to his aid every year by 
following out some new hint drawn from Nature, 
and now affirms that this dreary space occupied 
by the former is needless ; he will concentrate 
his kitchen-garden into a box of one or two rods 
square, will take the roots into his laboratory ; 
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the vines and stalks and stems may go sprawling 
about in the fields outside, he will attend to the 
roots in his tub, gorge them with food that is 
good for them. The smaller his garden, the bet- 
ter he can feed it, and the lai^r the crop. As 
he nursed his Thanksgiving turkeys on bread 
and milk, so he will pamper his peaches and 
grapes on the viands they like best. If they 
have an appetite for potash, or salt, or iron, or 
ground bones, or even now and then for a dead 
h<^, he will indulge them. They keep the secret 
well, and never tell on your table whence they 
drew their sunset complexion or their delicate 
flavors. 

See what the JUrmer accomplishes by a cart- 
load of tiles : he alters the climate by letting off 
water which kept the land cold through constant 
evaporation, and allows the warm rain to bring 
down into the roots the temperature of the air 
and of the sur&ce soil ; and he deepens the soil, 
since the discharge of this standing water allows 
the roots of his plants to penetrate below the 
sur&ce to the suluoil, and accelerates the ripen- 
ing of the crop. The town of Concord is one 
of the oldest towns in this country, fkr on now 
in its third century. The selectmen have once in 
every five years perambulated the boundaries. 
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and yet, in this reiy year, a large quantity of 
land has been discovered and added to the town 
without a murmur of complaint &om any quarter. 
By drdnage we went down to a subsoil we did 
not know, and have found there is a Concord 
under old Concord, which we are now getting; 
the best crops from; a Middlesex under Mid- 
dlesex; and, in fine, that Massachusetts has a 
basement story more valuable and that promises 
to pay a better rent than all the superstructure. 
But these tiles have acquired by association a new 
j interest. These tiles are political economists, 
; confuters of Malthus and Ricardo ; they are so 
many Young Americans announcing a better era, 
— more bread. They drain the land, make it 
sweet and friable ; have made English Chat Moss 
a garden, and will now do as much for the Dis- 
mal Swamp. But beyond this benefit they are 
the text of better opinions and better auguries 
for mankind. 

There has been a nightmare bred in England 
of indigestion and spleen among landlords and 
loom-lords, namely, the dogma that men breed 
too fest for the powers of the soil ; that men 
multiply in a geometrical ratio, whilst corn mul- 
tiplies only in an arithmetical ; and hence that, 
the more prosperous we are, the faster we 
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approach these frightful limits : nay, the plight 
of every new generation is worse than of the 
foregoing, because the first comers take up 
the best lands ; the next, the second best ; and 
each succeeding wave of population is driven 
to poorer, so that the land is ever yielding less 
returns to enlarging hosts of eaters. Henry 
Carey of Philadelphia ' replied : " Not so, 
Mr. Malthus, but just the opposite of so is 
the feet." 

The first planter, the savage, without helpers, 
without tools, looking chiefly to safety from his 
enemy, — man orbeast, — takes poor land. The 
better lands are loaded with timber, which he can- 
not clear ; they need drainage, which he cannot 
attempt. He cannot plough, or fell trees, or 
drain the rich swamp. He is a poor creature ; 
he scratches with a sharp stick, lives in a cave or 
a hutch, has no road but the trail of ^he moose 
or bear ; he lives on their flesh when he can kill 
one, on roots and fiiiits when he cannot. He 
falls, and is lame ; he coughs, he has a stitch in 
his side, he has a fever and chills ; when he is 
hungry, he cannot always kill and eat a bear, — 
chances of war, — sometimes the bear eats him. 
'T is long before he digs or plants at all, and 
then only a patch. Later he learns that his 
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planting is better than hunting ; that the earth 
works faster for him than he can work for him- 
self, — works for him when he is asleep, when 
it rains, when heat overcomes him. The sun- 
stroke which knocks him down brings his corn 
up." As his family thrive, and other planters 
come up around him, he begins to fell trees and 
clear good land ; and when, by and by, there is 
more skill, and tools and roads, the new genera- 
tions are strong enough to open the lowlands, 
where the wash of mountains has accumulated 
the best soil, which yield a hundred-fold the 
former crops. The last lands are the best lands. 
It needs sdence and great numbers to cultivate 
the best lands, and in the best manner. Thus 
true political economy is not mean, but liberal, 
and on the pattern of the sun and sky. Popu- 
lation increases in the ratio of morality ; credit 
exists in the ratio of morality. 

Meantime we cannot enumerate the incidents 
and agents of the farm without reverting to their 
influence on the farmer. He carries out this cu- 
mulative preparation of means to their last effect. 
This crust of soil which ages have refined he re- 
fines again for the feeding of a dvil and instructed 
people. The great elements with which he deals 
cannot leave him unafilected, or unconscious of 
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his ministry ; but their influence somewhat re- 
sembles that which the same Nature has on the 
child, — of subduing and silencing him.' We 
see the farmer with pleasure and respect when 
we think what powers and utilities are so meekly 
worn. He knows every secret of labor; he 
changes the fa.ce of the landscape. Put him on 
a new planet and he would know where to be- 
gin ; yet there is no arrogance in his bearing, but 
a perfect gentleness. The farmer stands well on 
the world. Pliun in manners as in dress, he 
would not shine in palaces ; he is absolutely ^ 
unknown and inadmissible therein ; living or 
dying, he never shall be heard of in them ; yet 
the drawing-room heroes put down beside him 
would shrivel in his presence; he solid and 
unexprcssive, they expressed to gold-leaf. But 
he stands well on the world, — as Adam did, as 
an Indian does, as Homer's heroes, Agamemnon " 
or Achilles, do. He is a person whom a poet 
of any clime — Milton, Firdusi, or Cervantes 
— would appreciate as being really a piece of 
the old Nature, comparable to sun and moon, 
rainbow and flood ; because he is, as all natural 
persons are, representative of Nature as much 
as these.* 

That uncorrupted behavior which we admire 
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in animals and in young children belongs to him, 
to the hunter, the sailor, — the man who lives in 
the presence of Nature. Cities force growth and 
make men talkative and entertaining, but they 
make them artificial. What possesses interest 
for us is the naturel of each, his constitutional 
excellence. This is forever a surprise, engaging 
and lovely ; we cannot be satiated with know- 
ing it, and about it ; and it is this which the con- 
versation with Nature cherishes and guards. 
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Daughter of lime, the hypocridc Days, 

Muffled tud dumb like barefoot derviahea. 

And mardimg nngle in in endless £le. 

Bring diadems and fagou in iheir hands. 

To each they ofier gjfu after his will. 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holdt them aB 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp. 

Forgot my mining withes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and applet, and the Day 

Turned and departed ulenC. I, too late. 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scom. 
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OUR nineteenth century is the age of tools. 
They grew out of our structure. " Man 
is the meter of all things," said Aristotle ; " the 
hand is the instrument of instruments, and the 
mind is the form of forms." ' The human body 
is the magazine of inventions, the patent o£Bce, 
where are the models from which every hint was 
taken. All the tools and engines on earth are 
only extensions of its limbs and senses. One 
definition of man is " an intelligence served by 
organs." Machines can only second, not supply, 
his unaided senses. The body is a meter. The 
eye appreciates finer differences than art can 
expose. The apprentice clings to his foot-rule ; 
a practised mechanic will measure by his thumb 
and his arm with equal precision ; and a good 
surveyor will pace sixteen rods more accurately 
than another man can measure them by tape.* 
The sympathy of eye and hand by which an 
Indian or a practised slinger hits his mark with 
a stone, or a wood-chopper or a carpenter swings 
his axe to a hair-line on his log, are examples ; 
and there is no sense or organ which is not 
capable of exquisite performance. 
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Men love to wonder, and that is the seed of 
our science ; and such is the mechanical deter- 
mination of our age, and so recent are our best 
contrivances, that use has not dulled our joy 
and pride in them ; and we pity our fathers for 
dying before steam and galvanism, sulphuric 
ether and ocean telegraphs, photograph and 
spectroscope arrived, as cheated out of half their 
human estate. These arts open great gates of a 
future, promising to make the world plastic and 
to lift human life out of its b^gary to a god- 
like ease and power. 

Our century to be sure had inherited a tolei^ 
able apparatus. We had the compass, the print- 
ing-press, watches, the spiral spring, the baro- 
meter, the telescope. Yet so many inventions 
have been added that life seems almost made 
over new ; and as Leibnitz said of Newton, that 
" if he reckoned all that had been done by 
mathemaddans from the beginning of the world 
down to Newton, and what had been done by 
him, his would be the better half," so one might 
say that the inventions of the last fifty years 
counterpoise those of the fifty centuries before 
them. For the vast production and manifold 
application of iron is new ; and our common and 
indispensable utensils of house and farm are 
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new ; the sewing-machine, the power-loom, the 
McCormick reaper, the mowing-machines, gas- 
light, ludfer matches, and the immense produc- 
tions of the laboratory, are new in this century, 
and one franc's worth of coal does the work of 
a laborer for twenty days. 

Why need I speak of steam, the enemy of 
space and time, with its enormous strength and 
delicate applicability, which is made in hospitals 
to bring a bowl of gruel to a sick man's bed, 
and can twist beams of iron like candy-braids, 
and vies with the forces which upheaved and 
doubled over the geologic strata ? Steam is an 
apt scholar and a strong-shouldered fellow, but 
it has not yet done all its work. It already walks 
about the field like a man, and will do anything 
required of tt. It irrigates crops, and dr^s away 
a mountain. It must sew our shirts, tt must 
drive our gigs ; taught by Mr. Babbage, it must 
calculate interest and logarithms. Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow thought it might be made to 
draw bills and answers in chancery. If that were 
satire, it is yet coming to render many higher 
services of a mechanico-intellectual kind, and 
will leave the satire short of the fact. 

How excellent are the mechanical aids we have 
applied to the human body, as in dentistry, in 
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vaccination, in the rhinoplasdc treatment ; in the 
beaucifiil aid of ether, like a finer sleep ; and in 
the boldest promiser of all, — the transfusion 
of the blood, — which, in Paris, it was claimed, 
enables a man to change his blood as often as 
his linen ! 

What of this dapper caoutchouc and gutta- 
percha, which make water-pipes and stomach- 
pumps, belting for mill-wheels, and diving-bells, 
and rain-proof coats for all climates, which teach 
us to defy the wee, and put every man on a foot- 
ing ndth the beaver and the crocodile ? What 
of the grand tools with which we engineer, like 
kobolds and enchanters, tunnelling Alps, canal- 
ling the American Isthmus, piercing the Arabian 
desert i In Massachusetts we fight the sea suc- 
cessfully with beach^rass and broom, and the 
blowingsand-barrenswithpine plantations. The 
soil of Holland, once the most populous in 
Europe, is below the level of the sea. Egypt, 
where no rain fell for three thousand years, now, 
it is said, thanks Mehemet Ali's irrigations and 
planted forests for late-returning showers. The 
old Hebrew king said, " He makes the wrath 
of man to praise him." And there is no ar- 
gument of theism better than the grandeur 
of ends brought about by paltry means. The 
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chain of Western railroads from Chicago to the 
Pacific has planted ddes and civilization in 
less time than it costs to bring an orchard into 
bearing. 

What shall we say of the ocean telegraph, that 
extension of the eye and ear, whose sudden per- 
formance astonished mankind as if the intellect 
were taking the brute earth itself into truning, 
and shooting the first thrills of life and thought 
through the unwilling brain ? ' 

There does not seem any limit to these new 
informations of the same Spirit that made the 
elements at first, and now, through man, works 
them. Art and power will go on as they have 
done, — will make day out of night, time out 
of space, and space out of time. 

Invention breeds invention, N o sooner is the 
electric telegraph devised than gutta-percha, the 
very material it requires, is found. The aeronaut 
is provided with gun-cotton, the very fiael he 
wants for his balloon. When commerce is vastly 
enlarged, California and Australia expose the 
gold it needs. When Europe is over-populated, 
America and Australia crave to be peopled ; 
and so throughout, every chance is timed, as if 
Nature, who made the lock, knew where to find 
the key. 
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Another result of out arts is the new inter- 
course which is surprising us with new solutions 
of the embarrassing political problems. The 
intercourse is not new, but the scale is new. Our 
selfishness would have held slaves, or would have 
excluded from a quarter of the planet all that 
are not born on the soil of that quarter. Our 
politics are disgusting ; but what can they help 
or hinder when from time to time the primal 
instincts are impressed on masses of mankind^ 
when the nations are in exodus and flux ? Na- 
ture loves to cross her stocks, — and German^ 
Chinese, Turk, Russ and Kanaka were putting 
out to sea,' and intermarrying race with race ; 
and commerce took the hint, and ships were 
built capadous enough to carry the people of a 
county.* 

This thousand-handed art has introduced a 
new element into the state. The science of power 
is forced to remember the power of science. 
Civilization mounts and climbs. Malthus, when 
he stated that the mouths went on multiplying 
geometrically and the food only arithmetically, 
forgot to say that the human mind was also a 
factor in political economy, and that the aug- 
menting wants of society would be met by an 
augmenting power of invention. 
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Yes, we hare a pretty artiHeiy of tools now in 
our social arrangements : we ride four times as 
fest as our fathers did ; travel, grind, weave, 
foTgc, plant, till and excavate better. We have 
new shoes, gloves, glasses and gimlets ; we have 
the calculus ; we have the newspaper, which does 
its best to make every square acre of land and 
sea give an account of itself at your breakfast- 
table ; we have money, and paper money ; we 
have language, — the finest tool of all, and near- 
est to the mind. Much will have more. Man 
flatters himself that his command over Nature 
must increase. Things b^n to obey him. We 
are to have the balloon yet, and the next war 
will be fought in the air. We may yet find a 
rose-water that will wash the negro white. He 
•sees the skuU of the English race changing from 
its Saxon type under the exigencies of American 
life. 

Tantalus, who in old times was seen vainly 
trying to quench his thirst with a flowing stream 
which ebbed whenever he approached it, has 
been seen again lately. He is in Paris, in New 
York, in Boston. He is now in great spirits; 
thinks he shall reach it yet ; thinks he shall bot- 
tle the ware. It is however getting a litde doubt- 
ful. Things have an ugly look still. No matter 
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how many centuries of culture hare preceded} 
the new man always finds himself standing on 
the brink of chaos, always in a crisis. Can any- 
body remember when the times were not hard> 
and money not scarce ? Can anybody remember 
when sensible men, and the right sort of men, 
and the right sort of women, were plentiful? 
Tantalus begins to think steam a delusion, and 
galvanism no better than it should be. 

Many facts concur to show that we must took 
deeper for our salvation than to steam, photo- 
graphs, balloons or astronomy.' These tools 
have some questionable properties. They are 
reagents. Machinery is aggressive. The weaver 
becomes a web, the machinist a machine. If you 
do not use the tools, they use you. All tools 
are in one sense edge-tools, and dangerous. A 
man builds a fine house ; and now he has a mas- 
ter, and a task for life : he is to furnish, watch, 
show it, and keep it in repur, the rest of his 
days.* A man has a reputation, and is no longer 
free, but must respect that. A man makes a 
picture or a book, and, if it succeeds, 't is often 
the worse for him. I saw a brave man the other 
day, hitherto as free as the hawk or the fox of 
the wilderness, construcring his cabinet of draw- 
ers for shells, eggs, minerals and mounted birds. 
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It waa easy to see that he was amusing himself 
with making pretty links for his own limbs. 

Then the political economist thinks " 't is 
doubtful if all the mechanical inventions that 
ever existed have lightened the day's toil of one 
human being." The machine unmakes the man. i 
Now that the machine is so perfect, the engineer 
is nobody. Every new step in improving the . 
engine restricts one more act of the engineer, — 
unteaches him. Once it took Archimedes ; now 
it only needs a fireman, and a boy to know the 
coppers, to pull up the handles or mind the 
water-tank. But when the engine breaks, they 
can do nothing. 

What sickening details in the daily journals ! " 
I believe they have ceased to publish the New- 
gate Calendar and the Pirate's Own Book since 
the family newspapers, namely the New York - 
Tribune and the London Times, have quite 
superseded them in the freshness as well as the 
horror of their records of crime. Politics were 
□evei;more corrupt and brutal ; and Trade, that 
pride and darling of our ocean, that educator 
of nations, that benefactor in spite of itself, ends 
in shameful defaulting, bubble and bankruptcy, 
all over the world.' 

Of course we resort to the enumeration of his 
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arts and inventions as a measure of the worth 
of man. But if, with all his arts, he is a feion, 
we cannot assume the mechanical skill or chem- 
ical resources as the measure of worth. Let us 
try another gauge. 

What have these arts done for the character, 
for the worth of mankind ? Are men better ? 
'T is sometimes questioned whether morals have 
not declined as the arts have ascended. Here 
are great arts and little men. Here is greatness 
begotten of paltriness. We cannot trace the tri- 
umphs of civilization to such benefactors as we 
wish. The greatest meliorator of the world is 
selfish, huckstering Trade. Every victory over 
matter ought to recommend to man the worth 
of his nature. But now one wonders who did 
all this good. Look up the inventors. Each 
has his own knack ; his genius is in veins and 
spots. But the great, equal, symmetrical brain, 
fed from a great heart, you shall not find. Every 
one has more to hide than he has to show, or 
is lamed by his excellence, 'T is too plait) that 
with the material power the moral progress has 
not kept pace. It appears that we have not made 
a judicious investment. Works and days were 
oiFered us, and we took works. 

The new study of the Sanskrit has shown us 
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the origin of the old names of God, — Dyaus, 
Dcus, Zeus, Zeu pater, Jupiter, — names of the 
sun, still recognizable through the modifications 
of our vernacular words, importing that the Day 
is the Divine Power and Manifestation, and in- 
dicating that those ancient men, in their attempts 
to express the Supreme Power of the universe, 
called htm the Day, and that this name was ac- 
cepted by all the tribes.' 

Hesiod wrote a poem which he called Works 
and Days, in which he marked the changes of 
the Greek year, instructing the husbandman at 
the rising of what constellation he might safely 
sow, when to reap, when to gather wood, when 
the sailor might launch his boat in security from 
storms, and what admonitions of the planets he 
must heed. It is full of economies for Grecian 
Ufe, noting the proper age for marriage, the rules 
of household thrift and of hospitality. The 
poem is fiall of piety as well as prudence, and is 
adapted to all meridians by adding the ethics of 
works and of days. But he has not pushed his 
study of days into such inquiry and analysis as 
they invite. 

A former said " he should like to have all 
the land that joined his own." Bonaparte, who 
had the same appetite, endeavored to make the 
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Mediterranean a French lake. Czar Alexander 
was more expansive, and wished to call the Pacific 
my ocean ; and the Americans were obliged to 
resist his attempts to make it a close sea. But 
if he had the earth for his pasture and the sea 
for his pond, he would be a pauper still. He 
only is rich who owns the day. There is no 
king, nch man, fairy or demon who possesses 
such power as that. The days are ever divine as 
to the first Aryans. They are of the least pre- 
tension and of the greatest capacity of anything 
that exists. They come and go like mufiied and 
vdled figures, sent from a distant fiiendly party; 
but they say nothing, and if we do not use 
the gifts they bring, they cany them as silently 
away.' 

How the day fits itself to the mind, winds it- 
self round it like a fine drapery, clothing all its 
fancies ! Any holiday communicates to us its 
color. We wear its cockade and favors in our 
humor. Remember what boys think in the 
morning of" Election day," of the Fourth of 
July, of Thanksgiving or Christmas. The very 
stars in their courses wink to them of nuts and 
cakes, bonbons, presents and fire-works. Can- 
not memory still descry the old school-house 
and its porch, somewhat hacked by jack-knives, 
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where you spun tops and snapped marbles ; and 
do you not recall that life was then calendared 
by moments, threw itself into nervous knots of 
glittering hours, even as now, and not spread it- 
self abroad an equable felicity ? In college terms, 
and in years that followed, the young graduate, 
when the Commencement anniversary returned, 
though he were in a swamp, would see a festive 
light and find the air faintly echoing with plau- 
sive academic thunders. In solitude and in the 
country, what dignity distinguishes the holy 
time ! The old Sabbath, or Seventh Day, white 
with the religions of unknown thousands of 
years, when this hallowed hour dawns out of the 
deep, — a clean page, which the wise may in- 
scribe with truth, whilst the savage scrawls it 
with fetishes, — the cathedral music of history 
breathes through it a psalm to our solitude. 

So, in the common experience of the scholar, > 
the weathers fit his moods. A thousand tunes 
the variable wind plays, a thousand spectacles 
it brings, and each is the frame or dwelling of 
a new spirit. I used formerly to choose my time 
with some nicety for each fevorite book. One 
author is good for winter, and one for the dog- 
days. The scholar must look long for the right 
hour for Plato's Timeus. At last the elect 
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morning arrives, the early dawn, — a few lights 
conspicuous in the heaven, as of a world just 
created and still becoming, — and in its wide 
leisures we dare open that book..' 

There are days when the great are near us, 
when there is no frown on their brow, no con- 
descension even ; when they take us by the hand, 
and we share their thought. There are days 
which are the carnival of the year. The angels 
assume flesh, and repeatedly become visible. 
The imagination of the gods is excited and rushes 
on every side into forms. Yesterday not a bird 
peeped ; the world was barren, peaked and pin- 
ing : to-day 't is inconceivably populous ; crea- 
tion swarms and meliorates. 

The days are made on a loom whereof the 
warp and woof are past and ftiture time. They 
are majestically dressed, as if every god brought 
a thread to the skyey web. 'T is pitiful the 
things by which we are rich or poor, — a matter 
of coins, coats and carpets, a little more or less 
stone, or wood, or paint, the ^hion of a cloak 
or hat ; like the luck of naked Indians, of whom 
one is proud in the possession of a glass bead or 
a red feather, and the rest miserable in the want 
of it. But the treasures which Nature spent it- 
self to amass, — the secular, refined, composite 
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anatomy of man, which all strata go to form, 
which the prior races, from infiisory and saurian, 
existed to ripen ; the surrounding pkstic na- 
tures ; the earth with its foods ; the intellectual, 
temperamenting air ; the sea with its invitations ; 
the heaven deep with worlds ; and the answering 
brun and nervous structure replying to these ; 
the eye that looketh into the deeps, which agmn 
look back to the eye, abyss to abyss ; — these, 
not like a glass bead, or the coins or carpets, are 
given immeasurably to all.' 

This miracle is hurled into every b^^r's 
hands. The blue sky is a covering for a market 
and for the cherubim and seraphim. The sky 
is the varnish or glory with which the Arrist has 
washed the whole work, — the verge or confines 
of matter and spirit. Nature could no farther go. 
Could our happiest dream come to pass in solid 
fact, — could a power open our eyes to behold 
" millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth," ' 
— 1 believe I should find that mid-plain on which 
they moved floored beneath and arched above 
with the same web of blue depth which weaves 
itself over me now, as I trudge the streets on 
my affairs. 

It is singular that our rich English language 
should have no word to denote the fece of the 
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world. Kinde was the old English tenn, which> 
however, filled only half the range of oar fine 
Latin word, mth its delicate future tense, — 
HOturaj about to be bom, or what German philo- 
sophy denotes as a hetoming. But nothing ex- 
presses that power which seems to work for 
beauty alone. The Greek AT^Jw^x did; and there- 
fore, with great propriety, Humboldt entitles his 
book, which recounts the last results of science. 
Cosmos. 

Such are the days, — the earth is the cup, the 
sky is the cover, of the immense bounty of Na- 
ture which is offered us for our d^ly aliment ; 
but what a force of illusion begins life with us 
and attends us to the end ! ' We are coaxed, 
ilattered and duped from morn to eve, from 
birth to death ; and where is the old eye that 
ever saw through the deception ? The Hindoos 
represent Maia, the illusory energy of Vishnu, 
as one of his prindpal attributes. As if, in this 
gale of warring elements which life is, it was 
necessary to bind souls to human life as mari- 
ners in a tempest lash themselves to the mast 
and bulwarks of a ship, and Nature employed 
certain illusions as her ties and straps, — a rattle, 
a doll, an apple, for a child; skates, a river, a 
boat, a horse, a gun, for the growing boy ; and 
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I will not begin to name those of the youth 
and adult, for they are numberless. Seldom and 
slowly the mask falls and the pupil is permitted 
to see that all is one stuff, cooked and painted 
under many counterfeit appearances." Hume's > 
doctrine was that the circumstances vary, the 
amount of happiness does not ; that the beggar 
cracking fleas in the sunshine under a hedge, 
and the duke rolling by in his chariot ; the girl 
equipped for her first ball, and the orator return- 
ing triumphant from the debate, had different 
means, but the same quantity of pleasant excite- 
ment. 

This element of illusion lends all its force to 
hide the values of present time. Who is he that 
does not always find himself doing something 
less than his best task? "What are you doing?" 
" O, nothing ; I have been doing thus, or I shall 
do so or so, but now 1 am only — " Ah ! poor 
dupe, will you never slip out of the web of the 
master juggler, — never learn that as soon as 
the irrecoverable years have woven their blue 
glory between to-day and us these passing hours 
shall glitter and draw us as the wildest romance 
and the homes of beauty and poetry ? How 
difficult to deal erect with them ! The events 
they bring, their trade, entertainments and 
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gossip, their urgent work, all throw dust in the 
eyes and distract attention. He is a strong man 
who can look them in the eye, see through this 
ju^le, feel their identity, and keep his own ; who 
can know surely that one will be like another to 
the end of the world, nor permit love, or death, 
or politics, or money, war or pleasure to draw 
him from his task." 
^ The world is always equal to itself, and every 
man in moments of deeper thought is apprised 
that he is repeating the experiences of the people 
in the streets of Thebes or Byzantium. An 
everlasting Now reigns in Nature, which hangs 
the same roses on our bushes which charmed 
the Roman and the Chaldiean in their hanging- 
gardens. ' To what end, then,* he asks, ' should 
I study languages, and traverse countries, to learn 
so simple truths ? ' 

History of ancient art, excavated cities, re- 
covery of books and inscriptions, — yes, the 
works were beautiful, and the history worth 
knowing ; and academies convene to settle the 
claims of the old schools. What journeys and 
measurements, — Niebuhrand Muller and Lay- 
ard, — to identify the plain of Troy and Nim- 
roud town ! And your homage to Dante costs 
you so much sailing ; and to ascertain the dis- 
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coverers of America needs as much voy^ngas 
the discovery cost. Poor child ! that flexile clay 
of which these old brothers moulded their ad- 
mirable symbols was not Persian, nor Mem- 
phian, nor Teutonic, nor local at all, but was 
common lime and silex and water and sunlight, 
the heat of the blood and the heaving of the 
lungs ; it was that clay which thou heldest but 
now in thy foolish hands, and threwest away to 
go and seek in vain in sepulchres, mummy-pits 
and old book-shops of Asia Minor, Egypt and 
England. It was the deep to-day which all men 
scorn ; the rich poverty which men hate ; the 
populous, all-loving solitude which men quit 
for the tattle of towns. He lurks, he hides, — 
he who is success, reality, joy and power." One ^ 
of the illusions is that the present hour is not 
the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your 
heart, that every day is the best day in the year. 
No man has learned anything rightly until he 
knows that every day is Doomsday." 'T is the 
old secret of the gods that they come in low dis- 
guises. 'T is the vulgar great who come dizened 
with gold and jewels. Real kings hide away 
their crowns in their wardrobes, and affect a 
plain and poor exterior. In the Norse legend 
of our ancestors, Odin dwells in a fisher's hut 
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and patches a boat. In the Hindoo legends, 
Hari dwells a peasant among peasants. In the 
Greek legend, Apollo lodges with the shepherds 
of Admetus, and Jove liked to rusticate among 
the poor Ethiopians. So, in our history, Jesus 
is born in a barn, and his twelve peers are fisher- 
men. 'T is the very principle of science that 
Nature shows herself best in leasts ; it was the 
maxim of Aristotle and Lucretius ; and, in mod- 
ern times, of Swedenborg and of Hahnemann. 
The order of changes in the egg determines the 
i^e of fossil strata. So it was the rule of our 
poets, in the legends of &ry lore, that the feiries 
largest in power were the least in size. In the 
Christian graces, humility stands highest of all, 
in the form of the Madonna ; and in life, this is 
the secret of the wise. We owe to genius always 
the same debt, of lifting the curtain from the 
common, and showing us that divinities are sit- 
ting disguised in the seeming gang of gypsies 
and pedlers. In daily life, what distinguishes 
the master is the using those materials he has, 
instead of looking about for what are more 
renowned, or what others have used well. " A 
general," said Bonaparte,' " always has troops 
enough, if he only knows how to employ those 
he has, and bivouacs with them." Do not refuse 
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the employment which the hour brings you, 
for one more ambitious.' The highest heaven 
of wisdom is alike near from every point, and 
thou must find it, if at all, by methods native to \ 
thyself alone. 

That work is ever the more pleasant to the -*< 
imagination which is not now required. How 
wisrfully, when we have promised to attend the 
working committee, we look at the distant hills 
and their seductions ! 

The use of history is to give value to the ' 
present hour and its duty. That is good which 
commends to me my country, my climate, my 
meansandmatcnaIs,myassociates. Iknewaman ,' 
in a certain religious exaltation who " thought it 
an honor to wash his own face." He seemed to 
me more sane than those who hold themselves 
cheap. 

Zoologists may deny that horse-hairs in the 
water change to worms, but I find that whatever 
is old corrupts, and the past turns to snakes.* 
The reverence for the deeds of our ancestors is 
a treacherous sentiment. Their merit was not 
to reverence the old, but to honor the present 
moment ; and we wisely make them excuses of 
the very habit which they hated and defied. 

Another illusion is that there is not time ' 
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enough for our work. Yet we might reflect that 
though many creatures eat from one dish, each, 
according to its constitution, assimilates from the 
elements what belongs to it, whether time, or 
space, or light, or water, or food. A snake con- 
verts whatever prey the meadow yields him into 
snake ; a fox, into fox ; and Peter and John are 
working up all existence into Peter and John. 
A poor Indian chief of the Six Nations of New 
York made a wiser reply than any .philosopher, 
to some one complaining that he had not enough 
time- " Well," said Red Jacket, " I suppose 
you have all there is." 

A third illusion haunts us, that a long dura- 
tion, as a year, a decade, a century, is valuable. 
But an old French sentence says, " God works 
in moments," — " En peu d'heure Dieu laheure" 
We ask for long life, but 't is deep life, or grand 
moments, that signify. Let the measure of time 
be spiritual, not mechanical. Life is unneces- 
sarily long. Moments of insight, of fine personal 
relation,a smile, a glance, — what ample borrow- 
ers of eternity they are ! ' Life culminates and 
concentrates ; and Homer said, " The gods ever 
give to mortals their apportioned share of reason 
only on one day." * 

I am of the opinion of the poet Wordsworth, 
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that " there is no real happiness in this life but 
in intellect and virtue." I am of the opinion of 
Pliny that "whilst we are musing on these things, 
we are adding to the length of our lives." ' 
I am of the opinion of Glauco, who said, " The 
measure of life, O Socrates, is, with the wise, the 
speaking and hearing such dbcourses as yours." 
He only can enrich me who can recommend 
to me the space between sun and sun. 'T is the 
measure of a man, — his apprehension of a day. 
For we do not listen with the best regard to the 
verses of a man who is only a poet, nor to his 
problems if he is only an algebraist ; but if a man 
is at once acquainted with the geometric founda- 
tions of things and with their festal splendor, his 
poetry is exact and his arithmetic musical. And 
him I reckon the most learned scholar, not who 
can unearth for me the buried dynasties of 
Sesostris and Ptolemy, the Sothiac era, the Olym- 
piads and consulships, but who can unfold the 
theory of this particular Wednesday. Can he 
uncover the ligaments concealed from all but 
piety, which attach the dull men and things we 
know to the First Cause ? These passing fifteen 
minutes, men think, are time, not eternity; are 
low and subaltern, are but hope or memory ; 
that is, the way to or the ■•my from welfere, but 
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not wel&re. Can he show their tie ? That in- 
terpreter shall guide us from a menial and elee- 
mosynary existence into riches and stability. He 
dignities the place where he is.' This mendi- 
cant America, this curious, peering, itinerant, 
imitative America, studious of Greece and Rome, 
of England and Germany, will take off its dusty 
shoes, will take oiF its glazed traveller's-cap and 
sit at home with repose and deep joy on its face. 
The world has no such landscape, the aeons of 
history no such hour, the 6jture no equal second 
opportunity. Now let poets sing! now let arts 
unfold ! 

One more view remains. But life is good only 
when it is m^cal and musical, a perfect timing 
and consent, and when we do not anatomize it. 
You must treat the days respectfully, you must 
be a day yourself, and not interrogate it like a 
college professor. The world is enigmatical, — 
everything said, and everything known or done, 
— and must not be taken literally, but genially. 
We must be at the top of our condition to 
understand anything rightly. You must hear 
the bird's song without attempting to render it 
into nouns and verbs. Cannot we be a little 
abstemious and obedient ? Cannot we let the 
morning be ? 
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Everything in the universe goes by indirec- 
tion. There are no straight lines. I remember 
well the foreign scholar who made a week of my 
youth happy by his visit. " The savages in the 
islands," he said, " delight to play with the surf, 
coming in on the top of the rollers, then swim- 
ming out ^;ain, and repeat the delicious man- 
oeuvre for hours. Well, human life is made up 
of such transits. There can be no greatness with- 
out abandonment. But here your very astro- 
nomy is an espionage. I dare not go out of doors 
and see the moon and stars, but they seem to 
measure my tasks, to ask how many lines or 
pages are finished since I saw them last. Not 
so, as 1 told you, was it in Belleisle. The days 
at Belleisle were all different, and only joined 
by a perfect love of the same object. Just to fill 
the hour, — that is happiness. Fill my hour, ye 
gods, so that I shall not say, whilst I have done 
this, ' Behold, also, an hour of my life is gone,' 
— but rather, ' I have lived an hour.' " * 

We do not want &ctitious men, who can do 
any literary or professional feat, as, to write 
poems, or advocate a cause, or carry a measure, 
for money ; or turn their ability indifferently in 
any particular direction by the strong effort of 
will. No, what has been best done in the world. 
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— the works of genius, — cost nothing. There 
is no painful effort, but it is the spontaneous 
flowing of the thought. Shakspeare made his 
Hamlet as a bird weaves its nest. Poems have 
been written between sleeping and waking, irre- 
sponsibly. Fancy defines herself: — 
■■ Fomu tbtt men tpf 

With the half-thui eye 

In the beanu of the letting nin, un I." ' ~ 

The masters painted for joy, and knew not that 
virtue had gone out of them. They could not 
ptunt the like in cold blood. The masters of 
English lyric wrote their songs so. It was a fine 
efflorescence of fine powers ; as was sud of the 
letters of the Frenchwoman, — "the charming 
accident of thnr more charming existen(x." 
Then the poet is never the poorer for his song. 
A song is no song unless the circumstance is free 
and fine. If the singer sing from a sense of duty 
or &om seeing no way of escape, I had rather 
have none. Those only can sleep who do not 
care to sleep; and those only write or speak 
best who do not too much respect the writing 
or the speaking. 

The same rule holds in science. The savant 
is often an amateur. His performance is a me- 
moir to the Academy on fish-worms, tadpoles. 
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or spiders' legs ; he obserres as other academi- 
cians observe ; he is on stilts at a microscope, 
and his memoir finished and read and printed, 
he retreats into his routinary existence, which is 
quite separate from his scientific. But in New- 
ton, science was as easy as breathing ; he used 
the same wit to weigh the moon that he used to 
buckle his shoes ; and all his life was simple, 
wise and majestic. So was it in Archimedes, — 
always self-same, like the sky. In Linnteus, in 
Franklin, the like sweetness and equality, — no 
stilts, no dptoe ; and their results are wholesome 
and memorable to all men. 

In stripping time of its illusions, in seeking 
to find what is the heart of the day, wc come to 
the quality of the moment, and drop the dura- 
tion altogether. It is the depth at which we live 
and not at all the surface extension that imports. 
We pierce to the eternity, of which time is the 
flitting surface ; and, really, the least acceleration 
of thought and the least increase of power of 
thought, make life to seem and to be of vast 
duration. We call it time ; but when that 
acceleration and that deepening take effect, it 
acquires another and a higher name. 

There are people who do not need much 
experimenting ; who, after years of activity, say. 
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We knew all this before ; who love at first sight 
and hate at first sight ; discern the affinities and 
repulsions ; who do not care so much for condi- 
tions as others, for they are always in one con- 
dition and enjoy themselves ; who dictate to 
others and are not dictated to; who in their 
consciousness of deserving success constantly 
slight the ordinary means of attaining it ; ' who 
have self-existence and self-help ; who are suf- 
fered to be themselves in society ; who are great 
in the present ; who have no talents, or care not 
to have them, — being that which was before 
talent, and shall be after it, and of which talent 
seems only a tool : this is character, the highest 
name at which philosophy has arrived. 

'T is not important how the hero does this or 
this, but what he is. What he is will appear in 
every gesture and syllable. In this way the mo- 
ment and the character are one. 

It is a fine fable for the advantage of charac- 
ter over talent, the Greek legend of the strife 
of Jove and Phoebus. Phoebus challenged the 
gods, arid said, " Who will outshoot the far- 
darting Apollo ? " Zeus said, " I will." Mars 
shook the lots in his helmet, and that of Apollo 
leaped out first. Apollo stretched his bow and 
shot his arrow into the extreme west. Then 
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Zeus rose, and with one stride cleared the whole 
distance, and sud, " Where shall I shoot ? there 
is no space left." So the bowman's prize was 
adjudged to him who drew no bow. 

And this is the progress of every earnest > 
mind ; from the works of man and the activity 
of the hands to a delight in the faculties which 
rule them ; from a respect to the works to a 
wise wonder at this mystic element of time in 
which he is conditioned ; &om local skills and 
the economy which reckons the amount of pro- 
duction per hour to the finer economy which 
respects the quality of what is done, and the 
right we have to the work, or the fidelity with 
which it flows from ourselves ; then to the depth 
of thought it betrays, looking to its universality, 
or that its roots are in eternity, not in time. 
Then it flows from character, that sublime health 
which values one moment as another, and makes 
us great in all conditions, and as the only defi- 
nition we have of freedom and power.'^ 
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BOOKS 



O DAT of dayi when we cm letd ! The retder utd the 
book, — dther without the other ii ninght. 
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That book ii good 
Which paU me in « working mood, 
UnlMi to Thought be .dded Wai 
ApoUo ii an imbecile. 
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IT is easy to accuse books, and bad ones are 
easily found ; and the best are but records, 
and not the things recorded ; and certainly 
there is dilettanteism enough, and books that 
are merely neutral and do nothing for us. In 
Plato's Gorgias, Socrates says : *' The ship- 
master walks in a modest garb near the sea, 
after bringing his passengers from .£gina or 
from Pontus ; not thinking he has done any- 
thing extraordinary, and certainly knowing that 
his passengers are the same and in no respect 
better than when he took them on board." So 
is it with books, for the most part : they work 
no redemption in us. The bookseller might 
certainly know that his customers are In no re- 
spect better for the purchase and consumption 
of his wares. The volume is dear at a dollar, 
and after reading to weariness the lettered backs, 
we leave the shop mth a sigh, and learn, as I did 
without surprise of a surly bank director, that 
in bank parlors they estimate all stocks of this 
kind as rubbish.' 

But it is not less true that there are books , 
which are of that importance in a man's private 
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experience as to verify for him the &bles of 
Cornelius Agrippa, of Michael Scott,' or of the 
old Orpheus of Thrace, — books which take 
rank in our life with parents and lorers and 
passionate experiences, so medidna!, so strin- 
gent, so revolutionary, so authoritative,* — 
books which are the work and the proof of 
Acuities so comprehensive, so nearly equal to 
the world which they paint, that though one 
shuts them with meaner ones, he feels his ex- 
clusion from them to accuse his way of living. 

Consider what you have in the smallest 
chosen library. A company of the wisest and 
wittiest men that could be picked out of all 
civil countries in a thousand years have set in 
best order the results of their learning and wis- 
dom. The men themselves were hid and in- 
accessible, solitary, impatient of interruption, 
fenced by etiquette ; but the thought which they 
did not uncover to their bosom fiiend is here 
written out in transparent words to us, the 
strangers of another age. 

We owe to books those general benefits which 
come from high intellectual action. Thus, I 
think, we often owe to them the perception of 
immortality. They impart sympathetic activity 
to the moral power. Go with mean people and 
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you think life is mean. Then read Plutarch, 
and the world is a proud place, peopled with 
men of positive quality, with heroes and demi- 
gods standing around us^ who will not let us 
sleep.' Then, they address the imagination : 
only poetry inspires poetry. They become the 
organic culture of the time. College education 
is the reading of certain books which the com- 
mon sense of all scholars agrees will represent 
the science already accumulated. If you know 
that, — for instance in geometry, if you have 
read Eudid and Laplace, — your opinion has 
some value ; if you do not know these, you arc 
not entided to give any opinion on the subject. 
"Whenever any skeptic or bigot claims to be 
heard on the questions of intellect and morals, 
we ask if he is familiar with the books of Plato, 
where all his pert objections have once for all 
been disposed of. If not, he has no right to 
our time. Let him go and find himself answered 
there. 

Meantime the colleges, whilst they provide 
us with libraries, furnish no professor of books ; 
and I think no chair is so much wanted. In a 
library we are surrounded by many hundreds 
of dear friends, but they are imprisoned by 
an enchanter in these paper and leathern boxes ; 
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and though they know us, and have been wait- 
ing two, ten, or twenty centuries for us, — some 
of them, — and are eager to give us a sign and 
unbosom themselves, it is the law of their limbo 
that they must not speak until spoken to ; and 
as the enchanter has dressed them, like bat- 
talions of infantry, in coat and jacket of one cut, 
by the thousand and ten thousand, your chance 
of hitting on the right one is to be computed by 
the arithmetical rule of Permutadon and Com- 
binadon, — not a choice out of three caskets, 
but out of half a million caskets, all alike. But 
it happens in our experience that in this lottery 
there are at least fifty or a hundred blanks to a 
prize. It seems then as if some charitable soul, 
after losing a great deal of time among the false 
books and alighting upon a few true ones which 
made him happy and mse, would do a right act 
in naming those which hare been bridges or 
ships to carry him safely over dark morasses and 
barren oceans, into the heart of sacred cities, 
into palaces and temples.' This would be best 
done by those great masters of books who from 
time to time appear, — the Fabricii, the Seldens, 
Magliabecchis, Scaligers, Mirandolas, Baylcs, 
Johnsons, whose eyes sweep the whole horizon 
of learning.* But private readers, reading purely 
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for love of the book, would serve us by leaving 
each the shortest note of what he found. 

There are books ; and it is practicable to read 
them, because they are so few. We look over 
with a sigh the monumental libraries of Paris, 
of the Vatican and the British Museum. In 
1858, the number of printed books in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris was estimated at eight 
hundred thousand volumes, with an annual 
increase of twelve thousand volumes ; so that 
the number of printed books extant to-day may 
easily exceed a million. It is easy to count the 
number of pages which a diligent man can read 
in a day, aod the number of years which human 
life in favorable circumstances allows to reading ; 
and to demonstrate that though he should read 
from dawn rill dark, for sixty years, he must 
die in the first alcoves. But nothing can be 
more deceptive than this arithmetic, where none 
but a natural method is really pertinent. I visit 
occasionally the Cambridge Library, and I can 
seldom go there without renewing the convic- 
tion that the best of it all is already within the ' 
four walls of my study at home. The inspec- 
tion of the catalogue brings me continually back 
to the few standard writers who are on every 
private shelf; and to these it can afford only the 
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most slight and casual additions. The crowds 
and centuries of books are only commentary 
and elucidation, echoes and weakeners of these 
few great voices of time. 

The best rule of reading will be a method 
from Nature, and not a mechanical one of hours 
and pages. It holds each student to a pursuit 
of his native aim, instead of a desultory miscel- 
lany. Let him read what is proper to htm, and 
not waste his memory on a crowd of medi- 
ocrides. As whole nadons have derived their 
culture from a single book, — as the Bible has 
been the literature as well as the religion of large 
portions of Europe ; as Hafiz was the eminent 
genius of the Persians, Confucius of the Chinese, 
Cervantes of the Spaniards ; so, perhaps, the 
human mind would be a gainer if all the second- 
ary writers were lost, — say, in England, all but 
Shakspeare, Milton and Bacon, — through the 
profounder study so drawn to those wonderful 
minds. With this pilot of his own genius, let 
the student read one, or let him read many, he 
will read advantageously. Dr. Johnson swd: 
"Whilst you stand deliberating which book 
your son shall read first, another boy has read 
both : read anything five hours a day, and you 
will soon be learned." 
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Nature is much our friend in this matter. 
Nature is always clarifying her water and her 
wine. No filtration can be so perfect. She does 
the same thing by books as by her gases and 
plants. There is always a selection in writers, ' 
and then a selection from the selection. In the 
first place, all books that get fairly into the vital 
air of the world were written by the successful 
class, by the affirming and advancing class, who 
utter what tens of thousands feel though they 
cannot say.' There has already been a scrutiny 
and choice from many hundreds of young pens 
before the pamphlet or political chapter which 
you read in a fugitive journal comes to your 
eye. All these are young adventurers, who pro- 
duce their performance to the wise ear of Time, 
who sits and weighs, and, ten years hence, out 
of a million of pages reprints one. Again it is 
judged, it is winnowed by all the winds of opin- 
ion, and what terrific selection has not passed on 
it before it can be reprinted after twenty years ; 
— and reprinted after a century! — it is as if 
Minos and Rhadamaothus had indorsed the 
writing. *T is therefore an economy of time to 
read old and &med books. Nothing can be pre- 
served which is not good ; and I know before- 
hand that Pindar, Martial, Terence, Galen, 
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Kepler, Galileo, Bacon, Erasmus, More, will be 
superior to the average intellect. In contem- 
poraries, it is not so easy to distinguish betnixt 
notoriety and fame.' 

Be sure then to read no mean books. Shun 
the spawn of the press on the gossip of the hour. 
Do not read what you shall learn, without ask- 
ing, in the street and the tnun. Dr. Johnson said 
" he always went into stately shops ; " and good 
travellers stop at the best hotels ; for though 
they cost more, they do not cost much more, and 
there is the good company and the best informa- 
tion.' In like manner the scholar knows that 
the famed books contain, first and last, the best 
thoughts and &cts. Now and then, by rarest luck, 
in some foolish Grub Street is the gem we want 
But in the best circles is the best information. If 
you should transfer the amount of your reading 
day by day from the newspaper to the standard 
authors But who dare speak of such a thing? 

The three practical rules, then, which I have 
to oiFer, are, — i. Never read any book that is 
not a year old. 2. Never read any but &med 
books. 3, Never read any but what you like; 
or, in Shakspeare's phrase,— 

" No profit goei where u no plewure w'en: 
In brief, »ir, «tudjr whti you mon affect." > 
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Montaigne says, " Books are a. languid plea- 
sure;" but I find cert^n books vital and sper- 
matic, not leaving the reader what he was : he 
shuts the book a richer man. I would never 
willingly read any others than such. And I 
will venture, at the risk of inditing a list of old 
primers and grammars, to count the few books 
which a superfidal reader must thankfully use. 
Of the old Greek books, I think there are five 
which we cannot spare: ' i. HomcTj who in spite " 
of Pope and all the learned uproar of centuries, 
has really the true fire and is good for simple 
minds, is the true and adequate germ of Greece, 
and occupies that place as history which nothing 
can supply. It holds through all literature that 
our best history is still poetry. It is so in He- 
brew, in Sanskrit and in Greek. English his- 
tory is best known through Shakspeare ; how 
much through Merlin, Robin Hood and the 
Scottish ballads ! — the German, through the 
Nibelungenlied; — the Spanish, through the Cid. 
Of Homer, George Chapman's is the heroic ' 
translation, though the most literal prose version 
is the best of all. 2. Herodotus, whose history ' 
contuns inestimable anecdotes, which brought it 
with the learned into a sort of disesteem ; but 
in these days, when it is found that what is most 
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memorable of history is a few anecdotes, and 
that we need not be alarmed though we. should 
find it not dull, it is regaining credit. 3. .£schy- 
lus, the grandest of the three tragedians, who 
has given us under a thin veil the first pianta- 
don of Europe. The Prometheus is a poem of 
the like dignity and scope as the Book of Job, 
or the Norse Edda.' 4. Of Plato I hesitate to 
speak, lest there should be no end. You find 
in him that which you have already found in 
Homer, now ripened to thought, — the poet 
converted to a philosopher, with loftier strains 
of musical wisdom than Homer reached ; as if 
Homer were the youth and Plato the finished 
man ; yet with no less security of bold and per- 
(Kt song, when he cares to use it, and with some 
harp-strings fetched from a higher heaven. He 
contains the future, as he came out of the past. 
In Plato you explore modern Europe in its 
causes and seed, — all that in thought, which 
the history of Europe embodies or has yet to 
embody. The well-informed man finds himself 
anticipated. Plato is up with htm too. Nothing 
has escaped him. Every new crop in the fertile 
harvest of reform, every fresh su^estion of mod- 
ern humanity, is there. If the student wish to 
see both sides, and justice done to the man of 
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the world, pitiless exposure of pedants, and the 
supremacy of truth and the reh^ous sentiment, 
he shall be contented also.' Why should not 
young men be educated on this book ? It would 
suffice for the tuition of the race; to test their 
understanding, and to express their reason. 
Here is that which is so attractive to all men, 
— the literature of aristocracy shall I call it? — 
the picture of the best persons, sentiments and 
manners, by the first master, in the best times ; 
portraits of Pericles, Aldbiades, Crito, Prodicus, 
Protagoras, Anaxagoras and Socrates, with the 
lovely background of the Athenian and sub- 
urban landscape. Or who can overestimate the 
images with which Plato has enriched the minds 
of men, and which pass like bullion in the cur- 
rency of all nations ? Read the Phiedo, the 
Protagoras, the Phiedrus, the Timsus, the Re- 
public and the Apolc^ of Socrates.* 5. Plu- ' 
tarch cannot be spared from the smallest library ; 
first because he is so readable, which is much ; 
then that he is medicinal and invigorating. The 
lives of Cimon, Lycurgus, Alexander, Demos- 
thenes, Phocion, Marcellus and the rest, are 
what history has of best. But this book has 
taken care of itself, and the opinion of the world 
is expressed in the innumerable cheap editions. 
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which make it as accessible as a newspaper. But 
Plutarch's Morals is less known, and seldom 
reprinted. Yet such a reader as I am writing to 
can as ill spare it as the Lives. He will read in 
it the essays On the Daemon of Socrates, On 
Isis and Osiris, On Progress in Virtue, On Gar- 
rulity, On Love; and thank anew the art of 
printing and the cheerful domain of ancient 
thinking. Plutarch charms by the fecility of his 
assodations ; so that it signifies little where you 
open his book, you find yourself at the Olym- 
pian tables. His memory is like the Isthmian 
Games, where all that was excellent in Greece 
was assembled ; and you are stimulated and re- 
cruited by lyric verses, by philosophic senti- 
ments, by the forms and behavior of heroes, by 
the worship of the gods, and by the passing of 
fillets, parsley and laurel wreaths, chariots, armor, 
sacred cups and utensils of sacrifice. An ines- 
timable trilogy of andent sodal pictures are the 
three Banquets respectively of Plato, Xenophon 
and Plutarch, Plutarch's has the least approach 
to historical accuracy ; but the meeting of the 
Seven Wise Masters is a charming portraiture 
of andent manners and discourse, and is as clear 
as the voice of a fife, and entertaining as a French 
novel. Xenophon's delineation of Athenian 
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manners is an accessory to Plato, and supplies 
traits of Socrates; whilst Plato's has merits of 
every kind, — being a repertory of the wisdom 
of the ancients on the subject of love; a picture 
of a feast of wits, not less descriptive than 
Aristophanes; and, lastly, containing that iron- 
ical eulogy of Socrates which is the source from 
which alt the portraits of that philosopher cur- 
rent in Europe have been drawn. 

Of course a certain outline should be obtiuned 
of Greek history, in which the important mo- 
ments and persons can be rightly set down ; but 
the shortest is the best, and if one lacks stomach 
for Mr. Grote's voluminous annals, the old 
slight and popular summary of Goldsmith or of 
Gillies will serve. The valuable part is the age 
of Pericles and the next generation. And here 
we must read the Clouds of Aristophanes, and ' 
what more of that master we gain appetite for, 
to learn our way in the streets of Athens, and to 
know the tyranny of Aristophanes, requiring 
more genius and sometimes not less cruelty than 
belonged to the offidal commanders.' Aris- 
tophanes is now very accessible, with much 
valuable commentary, through the labors of 
Mitchell and Cartwright. An excellent popular 
book is J. A. St. John's Ancient Greece ; 
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the Life and Letters of Niebuhr, even more 
than his Lectures, furnish leading views ; and 
Winckelmann, a Greek born out of due time, 
has become essential to an intimate knowledge 
of the Attic genius. The secret of the recent 
histories in German and in English is the dis- 
covery, owed first to WoliF and later to Boeckh, 
that the sincere Greek history of that period 
must be drawn from Demosthenes, espedally 
from the business orations ; and from the comic 
poets. 

If we come down a little by natural steps 
from the master to the disciples, we have, six or 
seven centuries later, the Platonists, who also 
cannot be skipped, — Plotinus, Porphyry, Pro- 
clus, Synesius, Jamblichus. Of Jamblichus the 
Emperor Julian said that " he was posterior to 
Plato in time, not in genius." ' Of Plotinus, we 
have eulogies by Porphyry and Longinus, and 
the fevor of the Emperor Gallienus, indicating 
the respect he inspired among his contempo- 
raries. If any one who had read with interest 
the Isis and Osiris of Plutarch should then read 
a chapter called Providence, by Synesius, trans- 
lated into English by Thomas Taylor, he will 
find it one of the majestic remains of literature, 
and, like one walking in the noblest of temples. 
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will conceive new gratitude to his fellow men, 
and a new estimate of their nobility. The im- 
aginative scholar wilt find few stimulants to his 
brain like these writers.' He has entered the 
Elysian Fields ; and the grand and pleasing 
figures of gods and dsemons and daemoniacal 
men, of the " azonic " and the " aquatic gods," 
da:mons with Ail^d eyes, and all the rest of 
the Platonic rhetoric, exalted a litde under the 
African sun, sul before his eyes. The acolyte 
has mounted the tripod over the cave at Delphi ; 
his heart dances, his sight is quickened. These 
guides speak of the gods with such depth and 
with such pictorial detiuls, as if they had been 
bodily present at the Olympian feasts. The 
reader of these books makes new acqti^ntance 
with his own mind ; new regions of thought are 
opened. Jamblichus's Life of Pythagoras works 
more directly on the will than the others ; since 
Pythagoras was eminently a practical person, 
the founder of a school of ascetics and socialists, 
a planter of colonies, and nowise a man of 
abstract studies alone.* 

The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn's Library have done for 
literature what railroads have done for internal 
intercourse. I do not hesitate to read all the 
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books I have named, and all good books, in 
translations. What is really beat in any book is 
translatable, — any real insight or broad human 
sentiment. Nay, I observe that, in our Bible, 
and other books of lofty moral tone, it seems 
easy and inevitable to render the rhythm and 
music of the original into phrases of equal mel- 
ody. The Italians have a fling at translators, — 
i traditori traduttori ; but I thank them. I rarely 
read any Latin, Greek, German, Italian, some- 
times not a French book, in the original, which 
I can procure in a good version. I like to be 
beholden to the great metropolitan English 
speech, the sea which receives tributaries from 
every region under heaven. I should as soon 
think of swimming across Charles River when 
I wish to go to Boston, as of reading all my 
books in originals when I have them rendered 
for me in my mother tongue. 

For history there is great choice of ways to 
bring the student through early Rome. If he 
can read Livy, he has a good book ; but one of 
the short English compends, some Goldsmith 
or Ferguson, should be used, that will place in 
the cycle the bright stars of Plutarch. The poet 
Horace is the eye of the Augustan age ; Tacitus, 
the wisest of historians ; and Martial will give 
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htm Roman manners, — and some very bad ones, 
— in the early days of the Empire : but Martial 
must be read, if read at all, in his own tongue. 
These will bring him to Gibbon, who will take ' 
him in charge and convey him with abundant 
entertainment down — with notice of all re- 
markable objects on the way — through four- 
teen hundred years of time. He cannot spare 
Gibbon, with his vast reading, with such wit 
and continuity of mind, that, though never 
profound, his book is one of the conveniences 
of dvilizadon, like the new railroad from ocean 
to ocean, — and, I think, will be sure to send 
the reader to his Memoirs of Himself, and the 
Extracts from my Journal, and Abstracts of 
my Readings, which will spur the laziest scholar 
to emulation of his prodigious performance." 

Now having our idler safe down as for as the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, he is in very 
good courses ; for here are trusty hands w^ting 
for him. The cardinal iacts of European his- 
tory are soon learned. There is Dante's poem, 
to open the Italian Republics of the Middle 
Age; Dante's Vita Nuova, to explain Dante ' 
and Beatrice ; * and Boccaccio's Life of Dante, 
a great man to describe a greater. To help us, 
perhaps a volume or two of M. Sismondi's 
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Italian Republics will be as good as the entire 
sixteen. When we come to Michel Angelo, 
his Sonnets and Letters must be read, with hla 
Life by Vasari, or, in our day, by Herman 
Grimm.' For the Church and the Feudal In- 
stitution, Mr. Hallam's Middle Ages will fur- 
nish, if superficial, yet readable and conceivable 
outlines. 

The Life of the Emperor Charles V., by the 
useful Robertson, is still the key of the follow- 
ing age.* Ximenes, Columbus, Loyola, Luther^ 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, Frauds I., Henry 
VIIL, Elizabeth, and Henry IV. of France, 
are his contemporaries. It is a time of seeds 
and expansions, whereof our recent civilization 
is the &uit. 

If now the relations of England to European 
affairs bring him to British ground, he is arrived 
at the very moment when modern history takes 
new proportions. He can look back for the 
legends and mythology to the Younger Edda 
and the Heimskringla of Snorro Sturleson, to 
Mallet's Northern Antiquities, to EIHs's Met- 
rical Romances, to Asser's Life of Alfred and 
Venerable Bede, and to the researches of Sharon 
Turner and Palgrave. Hume will serve him 
for an intelligent guide, and in the Elizabethan 
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era he is at the richest period of the English 
mind, with the chief men of action and of 
thought which that nation has produced, and 
with a pregnant future before him. Here he 
has Shakspeare, Spenser,' Sidney, Raleigh, Ba- 
con, Chapman, Jonson, Ford, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Herbert, Donne,* Herrick ; and Mil- 
ton, Marvel! and Dryden, not long after. 

In reading history, he is to prefer the history 
of individuals. He will not repent the rime he 
gives to Bacon, — not if he read the Advance- 
ment of Learning, the Essays, the Novum 
Organum, the History of Henry VII., and 
then all the Letters (especially those to the 
Earl of Devonshire, expldning the Essex busi- 
ness), and all but his Apophth^ms.* ' 

The task is aided by the strong mutual light 
which these men shed on each other. Thus, 
the works of Ben Jonson are a sort of hoop to 
bind all these fine persons together, and to the 
land to which they belong. He has written 
verses to or on alt his notable contemporaries ; 
and what with so many occasional poems, and 
the portrait sketches in his Discoveries, and the 
gossiping record of his opinions in his con- 
versations with Drummond of Hawthomden, 
he has really illustrated the England of his time. 
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if not to the same extent yet much in the same 
way, as Walter Scott has celebrated the per- 
sons and places of Scotland. Walton, Chapman, 
Herrtck and Str Henry Wotton write also to 
the times. 

Among the best books are certain jiutobiogra- 
fhies ; as, St. Augustine's Confessions ; Benve- 
nuto Cellini's Life; Montaigne's Essays ; Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury's Memoirs ; Memoirs of 
the Cardinal de Retz ; Rousseau's Confessions ; 
Linnceus's Diary ; Gibbon's, Hume's, Frank- 
lin's, Burns's, Alfieri's, Goethe's and Haydon's 
Autobiographies. 

Another class of books closely allied to these, 
and of like interest, are those which may be called 
TabU'Talks: of which the best are Saadi's' Gu- 
listan ; Luther's Table-Talk ; Aubrey's Lives ; 
Spence's anecdotes ; Selden's Table-Talk ; Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson ; Eckermann's Conver- 
sations with Goethe ; Coleridge's Table-Talk ; 
and Hazlitt's Life of Northcote. 

There is a class whose value I should de- 
signate as Favorites: such as Froissart's Chron- 
icles ; Southey's Chronicle of the Cid ; Cervantes ; 
Sully's Memoirs ; Rabelais; Montdgne; Izaak 
Walton; Evelyn; Sir Thomas Browne; Au- 
brey; Sterne; Horace Walpole; Lord Claren- 
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don ; Doctor Johnson ; Burke, shedding floods 
of light on his times; Lamb; Landor; and De 
Quincey ; • — a list, of course, that may easily be 
swelled, as dependent on individual caprice. 
Many men are as tender and irritable as lovers 
in reference to these predilections. Indeed, a 
man's library is a sort of harem, and I observe 
that tender readers have a great pudency in 
showing their books to a stranger. 

The annals of bibliography afford many 
examples of the delirious extent to which book- 
keying can go, when the legitimate delight in 
a book is transferred to a rare edition or to a 
manuscript. This mania reached its height about 
the banning of the present century. For an 
autograph of Shakspeare one hundred and fifty' 
fire guineas were given. In May, 1812, the 
library of the Duke of Roxburgh was sold. The 
sale lasted forty-two days, — we abridge the 
story from Dibdin, — and among the many curi- 
osities was a copy of Boccaccio published by 
Valdarfer, at Venice, in 1471 ; the only perfect 
copy of this edirion. Among the distinguished 
company which attended the sale were the Duke 
of Devonshire, Earl Spencer, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, then Marquis of Blandford. The 
bid stood at five hundred guineas. " A thousand 
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guineas," sud Earl Spencer : " And ten," added 
the Marquis. You might hear a pin drop. All 
eyes were bent on the bidders. Now they talked 
apart, now ate a biscuit, now made a bet, but 
without the least thought of yielding one to the 
other. But to pass over some details, — the con- 
test proceeded until the Marquis said, " Two 
thousand pounds." Earl Spencer bethought 
him like a prudent general of useless bloodshed 
and waste of powder, and had paused a quarter 
of a minute, when Lord Atthorp with long steps 
came to his side, as if to bring his iather a fresh 
lance to renew the fight. Father and son whis- 
pered t<^ether, and Earl Spencer exclaimed, 
"Two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds ! " 
An electric shock went through the assembly. 
"And ten," quietly added the Marquis. There 
ended the strife. Ere Evans let the hammer 
&11, he paused ; the ivory instrument swept the 
ur ; the spectators stood dumb, when the ham- 
mer fell. The stroke of its fall sounded on the 
farthest shores of Italy. The tap of that ham- 
mer was heard in the libraries of Rome, Milan 
and Venice. Boccaccio stirred in his sleep of five 
hundred years, and M. Van Praet groped in 
v^n among the royal alcoves in Paris, to detect 
a copy of the famed Valdarfer Boccaccio. 
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Another class I distinguish by the term Vo- 
eabularies. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
is a book of great learning. To read it is like 
reading in a dictionary. 'Tis an inventory to 
remind us how many classes and species of facts 
exist, and, in observing into what strange and 
multiplex byways learning has strayed, to infer 
our opulence. Neither is a dictionary a bad book 
to read. There is no cant in it, no excess of 
explanation, and it is full of su^estion,- — the 
raw material of possible poems and histories. 
Nothing is wanting but a little shuffling, sort- 
ing, ligature and cartilage. Out of a hundred 
examples, Cornelius Agrippa On the Vanity of 
Arts and Sciences is a specimen of that scriba- 
tiousness which grew to be the habit of the glut- 
tonous readers of his time. Like thf modern 
Germans, they read a literature while other mor- 
tals read a few books. They read voraciously, 
and must disburden themselves ; so they take 
any general topic, as Melancholy, or Praise of 
Sdence, or Praise of Folly, and write and quote 
without method or end. Now and then out of 
that affluence of their learning comes a fine sen- 
tence from Theophrastus, or Seneca, or Boethius, 
but no high method, no inspiring efflux. But 
ope cannot afford to read for a few sentences ; 
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they are good only as strings of su^;e8ttve 
words. 

There is another class, more needful to the 
' present age, because the currents of custom run 
now in another direction and leave us dry on 
this side ; — I mean the Imaginative.' A right 
metaphysics should do justice to the coordinate 
powers of Imagination, Insight, Understanding 
and Will. Poetry, with its uds of Mythology 
and Romance, must be well allowed for an im- 
aginative creature. Men are ever lapsing into a 
be^arly habit, wherein everything that is not 
ciphering, that is, which does not serve the 
tyrannical animal, is hustled out of sight. Our 
orators and writers are of the same poverty, and 
in this rag-l^r neither the Imagination, the great 
awakening power, nor the Morals, creative of 
genius and of men, are addressed. But though 
orator and poet be of this hunger party, the 
capacities remain. We must have symbols. The 
child asks you for a story, and is thankful for 
the poorest. It is not poor to him, but radiant 
with meaning. The man asks for a novel, — 
that is, asks leave for a few hours to be a poet, 
and to paint things as they ought to be. The 
youth asks for a poem. The very dunces wish 
to go to the theatre. What private heavens can 
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we not opetij by yielding to atl the su^esdon of 
rich music ! We must have idolatries, mytho- 
logies, — some swing and verge for the creative 
power lying coiled and cramped here, driving 
ardent natures to insanity and crime if it do not 
find vent. Without the great arts which speak 
to the sense of beauty, a man seems to me a 
poor, naked, shivering creature. These are his 
becoming draperies, which warm and adorn him. 
Whilst the prudential and economical tone of 
society starves the imagination, affronted Nature 
gets such indemnity as she may. The novel is ' 
that allowance and frolic the imagination finds. 
Everything else pins it down, and men flee for 
redress to Byron, Scott, Disraeli, Dumas, Sand, 
Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray and Reade,' Their 
education is n^lected ; but the circulating li- 
brary and the theatre, as well as the trout-fishing, 
the Notch Mountains, the Adirondack country, 
the tour to Mont Blanc, to the White Hills and 
the Ghauts, make such amends as they can. 

The imagination infuses a certain volatility ■ 
and intoxication. It has a flute which sets the 
atoms of our frame in a dance, like planets ; and 
once so liberated, the whole man reeling drunk 
to the music, they never quite subside to their 
old stony state. But what is the imagination ? " 
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Only an arm or weapon of the interior enei^ ; 
only the precursor of the reason. And books 
that treat the old pedantries of the world, our 
rimes, places, professions, customs, opinions, 
histories, with a certain freedom, and distribute 
things, not after the usages of America and 
Europe but after the laws of right reason, and 
with as daring a freedom as we use in dreams, 
put us on our feet again, enable us to form an 
original judgment of our duties, and suggest 
new thoughts for to-morrow. 

Lucrezia Floriani, Lc Peche de M. Antoinc, 
Jeanne and Consuelo, of George Sand, are great 
steps from the novel of one termination, which 
we all read twenty years ago. Yet how far off 
fi^m life and manners and motives the novel 
: still is ! Life lies about us dumb ; the day, as we 
know it, has not yet found a tongue. These 
stories arc to the plots of real life what the fig- 
ures in La Belle Assemblee, which represent the 
fashion of the month, are to portraits. But the 
novel will find the way to our interiors one day, 
and will not always- be the novel of costume 
merely, I do not think it inoperative now. So 
much novel-reading cannot leave the young men 
and maidens untouched ; and doubtless it gives 
some ideal dignity to the day. The young study 
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noble behavior ; and as the player in Consuelo 
insists that he and his colleagues on the boards 
have taught princes the fine etiquette and strokes 
of grace and dignity which they practise with 
so much effect in their villas and among their 
dependents, so I often see traces of the Scotch or 
the French novel in the courtesy and brilliancy 
of young midshipmen, collegians and clerks. 
Indeed, when one observes how ill and ugly 
people make their loves and quarrels, 't is pity 
they should not read novels a little more, to im- 
port the fine generosities and the clear, firm con- . 
duct, which are as becoming in the unions and 
separations which love effects under shingle roofs 
as in palaces and among illustrious personages. 

In novels the most serious questions are be- > 
ginning to be discussed. What made the popu- 
larity of Jane Eyre, but that a central question 
was answered in some sort? The question there 
answered in regard to a vicious marriage will 
always be treated according to the habit of the 
party. A person of commanding individualism \ 
will answer it as Rochester does, — as Cleopatra, ' 
as Milton, as George Sand do, — magnifying 
the exception into a rule, dwarfing the world 
into an exception. A person of less courage, that 
is of less constitution, will answer as the heroine 
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does, — giving way to fate, to conventionalism, 

to the actual state and doings of men and women. 

For the most part, our novel-reading is a pas- 
sion for results. We admire parks, and high- 
born beauties, and the homage of drawing-rooms 
and parliaments. They make us skeptical, by 
^ving prominence to wealth and social position.* 

I remember when some peering eyes of boys 
discovered that the oranges hanging on the 
boughs of an orange-tree in a gay piazza were 
tied to the twigs by thread. I fear 't is so with 
the novelist's prosperities. Nature has a magic 
by which she fits the man to his fortunes, by 
making them the fruit of his character. But the 
novelist plucks this event here and that fortune 
there, and ties them rashly to his figures, to 
tickle the fancy of his readers with a cloying 
success or scare them with shocks of tragedy. 
And so, on the whole, 't is a juggle. We are 
cheated into laughter or wonder by feats which 
only oddly combine acts that we do every day. 
There is no new element, no power, no further- 
ance. 'T is only confectionery, not the raising 
of new corn. Great is the poverty of their inven- 
tions. She was beautiful and he fell in love. 
Money, and killing, and the Wandering Jew, 
and persuading the lover that his mistress is 
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betrothed to another, these are the main-springs; 
new names, but no new qualities in the men and 
women. Hence the vain endeavor to keep any 
bit of this fairy gold which has rolled like a 
brook through our hands. A thousand thoughts 
awoke ; great rainbows seemed to span the sky, 
a morning among the mount^ns ; but we close 
the book and not a ray remains in the memory 
of evening. But this passion for romance, and 
this disappointment, show how much we need 
real elevations and pure poetry ; that which shall 
show us, in morning and night, in stars and 
mountains and in all the plight and circumstance 
of men, the analogons of our own thoughts, and 
a like impression made by a just book and by 
the fece of Nature. 

If our times are sterile in genius, we must 
cheer us with books of rich and believing men 
who had atmosphere and amplitude about them. 
Every good fable, every mythology, every bio- 
graphy from a religious age, every passage of 
love, and even philosophy and science, when 
they proceed from an intellectual integrity and 
are not detached and critical, have the imagi- 
narive element. The Greek fables, the Persian 
history (Firdusi),' the Younger Edda of the 
Scandinavians, the Chronicle of the Od, the 
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poem of Dante, the Sonnets of Michel Angelo^ 
the English drama of ShakspearCj Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Ford, and even the prose of 
Bacon and Milton, — in our time the Ode of 
Wordsworth, and the poems and the prose 
of Goethe, have this enlargement, and inspire 
hope and generous attempts. 

There is no room left, — and yet I might as 
well not have begun as to leave out a class of 
books which are the best : I mean the Bibles 
of the world, or the sacred books of each nation, 
which express for each the supreme result of 
their experience. After the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, which constitute the sacred books of 
Christendom, these are, the Desatir of the Per- 
sians, and the Zoroastrian Oracles; the Vedas 
and Laws of Menu; the Upanishads, the Vishnu 
Purana, the Bhagvat Geeta, of the Hindoos; the 
books of the Buddhists; the Chinese Classic, 
of four books, containing the wisdom of Con- 
fucius and Mendus.' Also such other books 
as have acquired a semi-canonical authority 
in the world, as expressing the highest senti- 
ment and hope of nations. Such are the Her- 
mes Trismegistus, pretending to be Egyptian 
remains ; the Sentences of Epictetus ; of Mar- 
cus Antoninus ; the Vishnu Sarma of the Hin- 
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doos ; the GuHstan of Saadi ; the Imitation of 
Christ, of Thomas a Kempjs ; and the Thoughts 
of Pascal. 

All these books are the majestic expressions 
of the univeraal conscience, and are more to our 
d^ly purpose than this year's almanac or this 
day's newspaper. But they are for the closet, 
and to be read on the bended knee. Their 
communications are not to be given or taken 
with the lips and the end of the tongue, but 
out of the glow of the cheek, and with the 
throbbing heart. Friendship should give and 
take, solitude and time brood and ripen, heroes 
absorb and enact them. They are not to be held 
by letters printed on a page, but are living char- 
acters translatable into every tongue and 'form 
of life. I read them on lichens and bark ; I 
watch them on waves on the beach ; they fly in 
birds, they creep in worms ; I detect them in 
laughter and blushes and eye-sparkles of men 
and women. These are Scriptures which the 
missionary might well carry over prairie, desert 
and ocean, to Siberia, Japan, TJmbuctoo. Yet 
he will find that the spirit which is in them 
journeys ^ter than he, and greets him on his 
arrival, — was there already long before him. 
The missionary must be carried by it, and find 
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it there, or he goes in vain. Is there any geo- 
graphy in these things i We call them Asiatic, 
we call them primeval ; but perhaps that is only 
optical, for Nature is always equal to herself, 
and there are as good eyes and ears now in the 
planet as ever were. Only these ejaculations of 
the soul are uttered one or a few at a time, at 
long intervals, and it takes millenniums Co make 
a Bible. 

These are a few of the books which the old 
and the later times have yielded us, which will 
reward the time spent on them. In comparing 
the number of good books with the shortness 
of life, many might well be read by proxy, if 
we had good proxies ; and it would be well for 
sincere young men to borrow a hint from the 
French Institute and the British Association, 
and as they divide the whole body into sections, 
each of which sits upon and reports of cerbun 
matters confided to tt, so let each scholar asso- 
ciate himself to such persons as he can rely on, 
in a literary club, in which each shall undertake 
a single work or series for which he is qualified. 
For example, how attractive is the whole litera- 
ture of the Roman de ta Rose, the Fabliaux, 
and the gate science of the French Troubadours! 
Yet who in Boston has time for that ? But one 
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of our company shall undertake it, shall study 
and master it, and shall report on it as under 
oath; shall give us the sincere result as it lies in 
his mind, adding nothing, keeping nothing back. 
Another member meantime shall as honestly 
search, sift and as truly report on British mytho- 
logy, the Round Tabic, the histories of Brut, 
Merlin and Welsh poetry; a third oii the Saxon 
Chronicles, Robert of Gloucester and William 
of Malmesbury; a fourth, on Mysteries, E^ly 
Drama, Gesta Romanorum, Collier, and Dyce, 
and the Camden Society. Elach shall give us 
his grains of gold, after the washing ; and every 
other shall then decide whether this is a book 
indispensable to him also.* 
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IX 

CLUBS 

Yet Saadi lored the nee of men, — 
No diuTl, immured in cave or den; 
In bower and hall 
He wants them all; 

But he hai no companion; 
Come ten, or come a million. 
Good Saadi dwells alone. 
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Too long ahut in itnit tnd few. 
Thinly dieted on dew, 
I will UM the world, end nfi it. 
To « thousand hnmon ihifi it. 
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WE are delicate machines, and require nice 
treatment to get from us the maximum 
of power and pleasure. We need tonics, but must 
have those that cost little or no reaction. The 
ilame of life burns too fast in pure oxygen, and 
Nature has tempered the air with nitrogen. So 
thought is the native wr of the mind, yet pure 
it is a poison to our mixed constitution, and 
soon burns up the bone-house of man, unless 
tempered with affection and coarse practice in 
the material world. Varied foods, climates, 
beautiful objects, — and espedally the alterna- 
tion of a large variety of objects, — are the neces- 
sity of this exigent system of ours. But our 
tonics, our luxuries, are force-pumps which ex- 
haust the strength they pretend to supply ; and 
of all the cordials known to us, the best, safest 
and most exhilarating, with the least harm, is 
society ; and every healthy and efEdent mind 
passes a large part of life in the company most 
easy to him.' 

We seek society with very different aims, and 
the staple of conversation is widely unlike in its ' 
circles. Sometimes it is facts, — running fi^m 
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those of daily necessity, to the last results of 
science, — and has all degrees of importance ; 
sometimes it is love, and makes the balm of our 
early and of our latest days ; ' sometimes it is 
thought, as from a person who is a mind only ; 
sometimes a sin^ng, as if the heart poured out 
all like a bird ; sometimes experience. With 
some men it is a debate ; at the approach of a 
dispute they neigh like horses. Unless there be 
an argument, they think nothing is doing. Some 
talkers excel in the precision with which they 
formulate their thoughts, so that you get from 
them somewhat to remember ; others lay criti- 
cism asleep by a charm. Especially women use 
words that are not words, — as steps in a dance 
are not steps, — but reproduce the genius of that 
they speak of; as the sound of some bells makes 
us think of the bell merely, whilst the church- 
chimes in the distance bring the church and its 
serious memories before us. Opinions are ac- 
cidental in people, — have a poverty-strickenair. 
A man valuing himself as the organ of this or that 
dogma is a dull companion enough ; but opin- 
ion native to the speaker is sweet and refresh- 
ing, and inseparable (com his image. Neither 
do we by any means always go to people for 
conversation. How often to say nothing, — and 
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yet must go ; as a child will long for his com- 
panions, but among them plays by himself. 'T is 
only presence which we want. But one thing is 
certiun, — at some rate, intercourse we must 
have. The experience of retired men is positive, 
— that we lose our days and are barren of 
thought for want of some person to talk with. 
The understanding can no more empty itself by 
its own action than can a deal' box. 

The clergyman walks from house to house 
all day all the year to give people the comfort 
of good talk. The physician helps them mainly 
in the same way, by healthy talk giving a right 
tone to the patient's mind. The dinner, the 
walk, the fireside, all have that for their main 
end." 

See how Nature has secured the communica- 
tion of knowledge. 'T is certwn that money 
does not more burn in a boy's pocket than a 
piece of news burns in our memory until we can 
tell it. And in higher activity of mind, every 
new perception is attended with a thrill of plea- 
sure, and the imparting of it to others is also 
attended with pleasure. Thought is the child 
of the intellect, and this child is conceived with 
joy and born with joy.' 

Conversation is the laboratory and workshop 
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of the student. The affection or sympathy helps. 
The wish to speak to the want of another 
mind assists to clear your own. A certain truth 
possesses us which we in all ways strive to utter. 
Every time we say a thing in conversation, we 
get a mechanical advantage in detaching it well 
and deliverly. I prize the mechanics of conver- 
sation. 'Tis pulley and lever and screw. To 
fairly disengage the mass, and send it jingling 
down, a good boulder, — a block of quartz and 
gold, to be worked up at leisure in the usefiil 
arts of life, — is a wonderful relief." 

What are the best days in memory ? Those 
in which we met a companion who was truly 
such. How sweet those hours when the day was 
not long enough to communicate and compare 
our intellectual jewels, — the favorite passages 
of each book, the proud anecdotes of our heroes, 
the delicious verses we had hoarded ! What a 
motive had then our solitary days ! How the 
countenance of our fiiend still left some light 
after he had gone!' We remember the time 
when the best gift we could ask of fortune was 
to &lt in with a valuable companion in a ship's 
cabin, or on a long journey in the old stage- 
coach, where, each passenger being forced to 
know every other, and other employments being 
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out of question, conversation naturally flowed, 
people became rapidly acquainted, and, if well 
adapted, more intimate in a day than if they had 
been neighbors for years. 

In youth, in the fury of curiosity and acqui- 
sition, the day is too short for books and the 
crowd of thoughts, and we are impatient of in- 
terruption. Later, when books tire, thought has 
a more languid flow ; and the days come when 
we are alarmed, and say there are no thoughts. 
• What a barren-witted pate is mine ! ' the stu- 
dent says ; ' I will go and learn whether I have 
lost my reason.' He seeks intelligent persons, 
whether more wise or less wise than he, who 
give him provocation, and at once and easily 
the old motion begins in his brain : thoughts, 
fancies, humors flow ; the cloud lifts ; the hori- 
zon broadens ; and the inflntte opulence of 
things is again shown him. But the right con- 
ditions must be observed. Mainly he must have 
leave to be himself. Sancho Panza blessed the 
man who invented sleep. So I ^rize the good 
invention whereby everybody is provided with 
somebody who is glad to see him. 

If men are less when together than they are 
alone, they are also in some respects enlai^ed. 
They kindle each other ; and such is the power 
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of su^estion that each sprightly story calls out 
more ; and sometimes a fact that had long slept 
in the recesses of memoty hears the voice, is 
welcomed to daylight, and proves of rare value. 
Every metaphysician must have observed, not 
only that no thought is alone, but that thoughts 
commonly go in pairs ; though the related 
thoughts first appeared in his mind at long dis- 
' tances of time. Things are in pairs : a natural 
fact has only half its value until a fact in moral 
nature, its counterpart, is stated.' Then they 
confirm and adorn each other ; a story is matched 
by another story. And that may be the reason 
why, when a gentleman has told a good thing, 
he immediately tells it ag^n. 

Nothing seems so cheap as the benefit of con- 
versation ; nothing is more rare. 'T is wonder- 
ful how you are balked and baffled. There is 
plenty of intelligence, reading, curiosity ; but 
serious, happy discourse, avoiding personalities, 
dealing with results, is rare : and I seldom meet 
with a reading and thoughtful person but he 
tells me, as if it were his exceptional mishap, 
that he has no companion. 

Suppose such a one to go out exploring dif- 
ferent circles in search of this wise and genial 
counterpart, — he might inquire far and wide. 
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Conversation in sodety Is found to be on a plat- 
form so low as to exclude science, the saint and 
the poet. Amidst all the gay banter, sentiment 
cannot pro&ne itself and venture out. The re- 
ply of old Isocrates comes so often to mind, — 
" The things which are now seasonable I cannot 
say ; and for the things which I can say it is 
not now the time." Besides, who can resist the 
charm of talent f The lover of letters loves 
power too. Among the men of wit and learn- 
ing, he could not withhold his homage from the 
gayety, grasp of memory, luck, splendor and 
speed ; such exploits of discourse, such feats of 
society ! What new powers, what mines of 
wealth ! But when he came home, his brave 
sequins were dry leaves. He found either that 
the fact they had thus dizened and adorned was 
of no value, or that he already knew all and 
more than all they had told him. He could 
not find that he was helped by so much as one 
thought or principle, one solid fact, one com- 
manding impulse : great was the dazzle, but the 
gain was small. He uses his occasions ; he seeks 
the company of those who have convivial talent. 
But the moment they meet, to be sure they be- 
gin to be something else than they were ; they 
ptay pranks, dance jigs, run on each other, pun. 
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tell stories, try many fantastic tricks, under 
some superstition that there must be excitement 
and elevation ; -^ and they kill conversation at 
once. I know well the rusticity of the shy her- 
mit. No doubt he does not make allowance 
enough for men of more active blood and habit. 
But it is only on natural ground that conversa- 
tion can be rich. It must not begin with uproar 
and violence. Let it keep the ground, let it feel 
the connection with the battery. Men must not 
be off* their centres. 

Some men love only to talk where they are 
masters. They like to go to school-girls, or to 
boys, or into the shops where the sauntering 
people gladly lend an ear to any one. On these 
terms they give information and please them- 
selves by sallies and chat which are admired by 
the idlers; and the talker is at his ease and 
jolly, for he can walk out without ceremony 
when he pleases. They go rarely to their equals, 
and then as for their own convenience simply, 
making too much haste to introduce and impart 
their new whim or discovery ; listen badly or do 
not listen to the comment or to the thought by 
which the company strive to repay them ; rather, 
as soon as their own speech is done, they take 
their hats.* Then there are the gladiators, to 
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whom it is always a battle ; 't is no matter on 
which side, they fight for victory; then the heady 
men, the egotists, the monotones, the steriles ■ 
and the impracticables. 

It does not help that you find as good or a 
better man than yourself, if he is not timed and 
fitted to you. The greatest suflerers are often 
those who have the most to say, — men of a 
delicate sympathy, who are dumb in mixed com- 
pany.' Able people, if they do not know how 
to make allowance for them, paralyze them. 
One of those conceited prigs who value Nature 
only as it feeds and exhibits them is equally a 
pest with the roysterers. There must be large 
reception as well as giving. How delightful after 
these disturbers is the radiant, playful wit of 
— one whom I need not name, — for in every 
society there is his representative. Good nature 
is stronger than tomahawks. His conversation 
is all pictures : he can reproduce whatever he 
has seen ; he tells the best story in the county, 
and is of such genial temper that he disposes all 
others irresistibly to good humor and discourse. 
Diderot sud of the Abbe Galiani : " He was a 
treasure in rainy days ; and if the cabinet-makers 
made such things, everybody would have one in 
the country."' 
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One lesson we learn early, — that in spite of 
seeming difference, men are all of one pattern. 
We readily assume this with our mates, and are 
disappointed and angry if we find that we are 
premature, and that their watches are slower 
than ours. In &ct the only sin which we never 
foi^ve in each other is difference of opinion. 
We know beforehand that yonder man must 
think as we do. Has he not two hands, — two 
feet, — h^r and nails ? Does he not eat, — 
bleed, — laugh, — cry ? His dissent from me 
is the veriest affectation. This conclusion is at 
once the logic of persecution and of love. And 
the ground of our indignation is our conviction 
that his dissent is some wilfulness he practises 
on himself. He checks the flow of his opinion, 
as the cross cow holds up her milk. Yes, and 
we look into his eye, and see that he knows it 
and hides his eye from ours. 

But to come a little nearer to my mark, I am 
to say that there may easily be obstacles in the 
way of finding the pure article we are in search 
of, but when we find it it is worth the pursuit, 
for beside its comfort as medicine and cordial, 
once in the right company, new and vast values 
do not fail to appear. All that man can do for 
man is to be found in that market. There are 
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great prizes in this game. Our fortunes in the 
world are as our mental equipment for this com- 
petition is. Yonder is a man who can answer the 
questions which I cannot. Is it so ? Hence 
comes to me boundless curiosity to know his 
experiences and his wit. Hence competition for 
the stakes dearest to man. What is a match at 
whist, or draughts, or billiards, or chess, to a 
match of mother-wit, of knowledge and of re- 
sources ? However courteously we conceal it, it 
is social rank and spiritual power that are com- 
pared ; whether in the parlor, the courts, the 
caucus, the senate, or the chamber of science, 
— which are only less or larger theatres for this 
competition.' 

He that can define, he that can answer a 
question so as to admit of no further answer, is ' 
the best man. This was the meaning of the story 
of the Sphinx. In the old time conundrums 
were sent fixtm king to king by ambassadors. 
The seven wise masters at Periander's banquet 
spent their time in answering them.' The life 
of Socrates is a propounding and a solution of 
these. So, in the hagiology of each nation, the 
lawgiver was in each case some man of eloquent 
tongue, whose sympathy brought him &ce to 
&ce with the extremes of society. Jesus, Menu> 
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the first Buddhist, Mahomet, Zertusht,' Pythag- 
oras, are examples. 

Jesus spent his life in discoursing with humble 
people on life and duty, in giving wise answers, 
showing that he saw at a larger angle of vision, 
and at least silencing those who were not gen- 
erous enough to accept his thoughts. Luther 
spent his life so ; and it is not his theolo^c 
works, — his Commentary on the Galattans, 
and the rest, but his Table-Talk, which is stilt 
read by men. Dr. Johnson was a man of no 
profound mind, — full of English limitations, 
English politics, English Church, Oxford phi- 
losophy ; yet, having a large heart, mother-wit 
and good sense which impatiently overleaped 
his customary bounds, his conversation as re- 
ported by Boswell has a lasting charm. Con- 
versation is the vent of character as well as of 
thought ; and Dr. Johnson impresses his com- 
pany, not only by the point of the remark, but 
also, when the point ^Is, because he makes it. 
His obvious religion or superstition, his deep 
wish that they should think so or so, weighs 
with them, — so rare is depth of feeling, or a 
constitutional value for a thought or opinion, 
among the light-minded men and women who 
make up sodety ; and though they know that 
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there is in the speaker a degree of shortcoming, 
of insincerity and of talking for victory, yet the 
existence of character, and habitual reverence for 
principles over talent or learning, is felt by the 
frivolous. 

One of the best records of the great German 
master who towered over all his contemporaries 
in the first thirty years of this century, is his 
conversations as recorded by Eckermann ; and 
the Table-Talk of Coleridge is one of the best 
remains of his genius. 

In the Norse legends, the gods of Valhalla, 
when they meet the Jotuns, converse on the 
perilous terms that he who cannot answer the 
other's questions forfeits his own life. Odin 
comes to the threshold of the Jotun Wafthrud- 
nir in disguise, calling himself Gangrader; is 
invited into the hall, and told that he cannot 
go out thence unless he can answer every ques- 
tion Wafthrudnir shall put. Wafthrudnir asks 
him the name of the god of the sun, and of the 
god who brings the night ; what river separates 
the dwellings of the sons of the giants from 
those of the gods ; what pliun lies between the 
gods and Surtur, their adversary, etc. ; all which 
the disguised Odin answers satisfectorily. Then 
it is his turn to interrogate, and he is answered 
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welt for a time hy the Jotun. At last he puts a 
question which none but himself could answer : 
** What did Odin whisper in the ear of his son 
Balder, when Balder mounted the funeral pile ? " 
The startled giant replies : " None of the gods 
knows what in the old time thou saidst in the 
ear of thy son : with death on my mouth have 
I spoken the fate-words of the generation of 
the .^ir ; with Odin contended I in wise words. 
Thou must ever the wisest be." ' 

And still the gods and giants are so known, 
and still they play the same game in all the 
million mansions of heaven and of earth ; at all 
tables, clubs and tiie-d-tites, the lawyers in the 
court-house, the senators in the capitol, the doc- 
tors in the academy, the wits in the hotel. Best 
is he who gives an answer that cannot be an- 
swered again. Omnis definitig pericuhsa est-, and 
only wit has the secret. The same thing took 
place when Leibnitz came to visit Newton; 
when Schiller came to Goethe ; when France, in 
the person of Madame de Stael, visited Goethe 
and Schiller; when Hegel was the guest of 
Victor Cousin in Paris ; when Linnseus was the 
guest of Jussieu. It happened many years ago 
that an American chemist carried a letter of in- 
troduction to Dr. Dalton of Manchester, Eng- 
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land, the author of the theory of atomic propor- 
tions, and was coolly enough received by the 
doctor in the laboratory where he was engaged. 
Only Dr. Dalton scratched a formula on a scrap 
of paper and pushed it towards the guest, — 
" Had he seen that? " The visitor scratched on 
another paper a formula describing some results 
* of his own with sulphuric add, and pushed it 
across the table, — " Had he seen that ? " The 
attention of the English chemist was instantly 
arrested, and they became rapidly acquainted.' 

To answer a question so as to admit of no 
reply, is the test of a man, — to touch bottom 
every time. Hyde, Earl of Rochester, asked 
Lord-Keeper Guilford, " Do you not think I 
could understand any business in England in a 
month ? " '* Yes, my lord," replied the other, 
" but I think you would understand it better in 
two months." When Edward I. claimed to be 
acknowledged by the Scotch (129a) as lord 
paramount, the nobles of Scotland replied, " No 
answer can be made while the throne is vacant." 
When Henry III. (1217) plead duress agunst 
his people demanding confirmation and execu- 
tion of the Charter, the reply was: "If this were 
admitted, civil wars could never close but by the 
extirpation of one of the contending parties." 
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What can you do with one of these sharp re- 
spondents ? What can you do with an eloquent 
man ? No rules of debate, no contempt of court, 
no exclusions, no gag-laws can be contrived that 
his first syllable will not set aside or overstep 
and annul. You can shut out the light, it may 
be, but can you shut out gravitation ? You may 
condemn his book, but can you fight against his 
thought? That is always too nimble for you, 
anticipates you, and breaks out victorious in 
some other quarter. Can you stop the motions 
of good sense? What can you do with Beaumar- 
chMs, who converts the censor whom the court 
has appointed to stifle his play into an ardent 
advocate ? The court appoints another censor, 
who shall crush it this time. Beaumarchais per- 
suades him to defend it. The court successively 
appoints three more severe inquisitors; Beau- 
marchais converts them all into triumphant vin- 
dicators of the play which is to bring in the 
Revolution.' Who can stop the mouth of 
Luther, — of Newton, — of Franklin, — of 
Mirabeau, — of Talleyrand ? 

These masters can make good their own place, 
and need no patron. Every variety of gift — sci- 
ence, religion, politics, letters, art, prudence, 
war or love — has its vent and exchange in con- 
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Tcrsation. Conversation is the Olympic games 
whither every superior gift resorts to assert and 
approve itself, — and, of course, the inspirations 
of powerful and pubHc men, with the rest But 
it is not this class, whom the splendor of their 
accomplishment almost inevitably guides into 
the vortex of ambition, makes them chancellors 
and commanders of council and of action, and 
makes them at last fatalists, — not these whom 
we now consider. We consider those who are in- 
terested in thoughts, their own and other men's, 
and who delight in comparing them ; who think 
it the highest compliment they can pay a man 
to deal with him as an intellect, to expose to 
him the grand and cheerful secrets perhaps 
never opened to their daily companions, to share 
with him the sphere of freedom and the sim- 
plidty of truth.' 

But the best conversation is rare. Society ' 
seems to have agreed to treat 6ctions as realities, 
and realities as fictions ; and the simple lover 
of truth, especially if on very high grounds, as 
a religious or intellectual seeker, finds himself a 
stranger and alien. 

It is possible that the best conversation is 
between two persons who can talk only to each 
other. Even Montesquieu confessed that in 
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conversation, if he percnved he was listened to 
by a third person, it seemed to him from that 
moment the whole question vanished from his 
mind. I have known persons of rare ability who 
were heavy company to good soda) men who 
knew well enough how to draw out others of 
retiring habit; and, moreover, were heavy to 
intellectual men who ought to have known 
them. And does it never occur that we perhaps 
live with people too superior to be seen, — as 
there are musical notes too high for the scale of 
most ears f There are men who are great only 
to one or two companions of more opportunity, 
or more adapted. 
/ It was to meet these wants that in alt civil 
nations attempts have been made to organize 
conversation by bringing together cultivated 
people under the most favorable conditions. 
*T is certain there was liberal and refined conver- 
sation in the Greek, in the Roman and in the 
Middle Age. There was a time when in France 
a revolution occurred in domestic architecture ; 
when the houses of the nobility, which, up to 
that time, had been constructed on feudal neces- 
sities, in a hollow square, — the ground-floor be- 
ing resigned to offices and stables, and the floors 
above to rooms of state and to lodging-rooms. 
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— were rebuilt with new purpose. It was the 
Marchioness of Rambouillet who first got the 
horses out of and the scholars into the palaces, 
having constructed her hStel with a view to 
society, with superb suites of drawing-rooms on 
the same floor, and broke through the morgue 
of etiquette by inviting to her house men of mt 
and learning as well as men of rank, and piqued 
the emulation of Cardinal Richelieu to rival as- 
semblies, and so to the founding of the French 
Academy. The history of the Hotel Rambouil- 
let and its brilliant circles makes an important 
date in French civilization. And a history of 
clubs from early antiquity, tracing the efforts to 
secure liberal and refined conversation, through 
the Greek and Roman to the Middle Age, and 
thence down through French, English and Ger- 
man memoirs, tracing the clubs and coteries in 
each country, would be an important chapter 
in history. We know well the Mermaid Club, in 
London, of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Chapman, 
Herrick, Selden, Beaumont and Fletcher ; its 
Rules are preserved, and many allusions to their 
suppers are found in Jonson, Herrick and in 
Aubrey. Anthony Wood has many details of 
Harrington's Club. Dr. Bentley's Club held 
Newton, Wren, Evelyn and Locke; and we 
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owe to Boswell our knowledge of the club of 
Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Gibbon, Rey- 
nolds, Garrick, Beauclerk and Percy. And we 
have records of the brilliant society that Edin- 
burgh boasted in the first decade of this century. 
Such societies are possible only in great dties, 
and are the compensadon which these can make 
to their dwellers for depriving them of the free 
intercourse with Nature. Every scholar is sur- 
rounded by wiser men than he — if they cannot 
write as well.' Cannot they meet and exchange 
results to their mutual benefit and delight? It 
was a pathetic experience when a genial and ac- 
complished person said to me, looking from his 
country home to the capital of New England, 
" There is a town of two hundred thousand 
people, and not a chair in it for me." If he 
were sure to find at No. aooo Tremont Street 
what scholars were abroad after the morning 
studies were ended, Boston would shine as the 
New Jerusalem to his eyes. 

Now this want of adapted sodety is mutual. 
The man of thought, the man of letters, the 
man of science, the administrator skilfril in 
affairs, the man of manners and culture, whom 
you so much wish to find, — each of these is 
wishing to be found. Each wishes to open his 
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thought, his knowledge, his social skill to the 
daylight in your company and affection, and to 
exchange his gifts for yours ; and the first hint 
of a select and intelligent company is welcome. 

But the club must be self-protecting, and . 
obstacles arise at the outset. There are people 
who cannot well be cultivated; whom you must 
keep down and quiet if you can. There are 
those who have the instinct of a bat to fly 
^inst any lighted candle and put it out, — 
marplots and contradictors. There are those 
who go only to talk, and those who go only to . 
hear : both are bad. A right rule for a club 
would be, — Admit no man whose presence 
excludes any one topic. It requires people who 
are not surprised and shocked, who do and let 
do and let be, who sink trifles and know solid 
values, and who take a great deal for granted. 

It is always a practical difficulty with clubs to 
regulate the laws of election so as to exclude 
peremptorily every social nuisance. Nobody 
wishes bad manners. We must have loyalty 
and character. The poet Marvell was wont to 
say that he " would not drink wine with any 
one with whom he could not trust his life." 
But neither can we afford to be superfine. A 
man of irreproachable behavior and excellent 
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sense preferred on his travels taking his chance 
at a hotel for company, to the charging himself 
with too many select letters of introduction.' 
He confessed he liked low company. He said 
the feet was incontestable that the sodety of 
gypsies was more attractive than that of bishops. 
The girl deserts the parlor for the kitchen ; the 
boy, for the wharf. Tutors and parents cannot 
interest him like the uproarious conversation he 
finds in the market or the dock. I knew a 
scholar, of some experience in camps, who sdd 
that he liked, in a barroom, to tell a few coon 
stories and put himself on a good footing with 
the company ; then he could be as silent as he 
chose. A scholar does not wish to be always 
pumping his brains ; he wants gossips. The 
black-coats are good company only for black- 
coats ; but when the manufitcturers, merchants 
and shipmasters meet, see how much they have 
to say, and how long the conversation lasts I 
They have come from many zones ; they have 
traversed wide countries ; they know each his 
own arts, and the cunning artisans of his craft ; 
they have seen the best and the worst of men. 
Their knowledge contradicts the popular opin- 
ion and your own on many points. Things 
which you &ncy wrong they know to be right 
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and profitable ; things which you reckon super- 
stitious they know to be true. They have found 
virtue in the strangest homes ; and in the rich 
store of their adventures are instances and ex- 
amples which you hare been seeking in vain for 
years, and which they suddenly and unwittingly 
offer you.' 

I remember a social experiment in this di- 
recrion, wherein it appeared that each of the 
members landed he was in need of society, but 
himself unpresentable. On trial they all found 
that they could be tolerated by, and could toler- 
ate, each other. Nay, the tendency to extreme 
self-respect which hesitated to join in a club 
was running rapidly down to abject admiration 
of each other, when the club was broken up by 
new combinations.* 

The use of the hospitality of the club hardly 
needs explanation. Men are unbent and social 
at table ; and I remember it was explained to 
me, in a Southern city, that it was impossible to 
set any public charity on foot unless through a 
tavern dinner. I do not think our metropolitan 
charities would plead the same necessity ; but 
to a club met for conversation a supper is a 
good basis, as it disarms all parties and puts 
pedantry and business to the door. All are in 
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good humor and at leisure, which are the first 
conditions of discourse ; the ordinary reserves 
are thrown off, experienced men meet with the 
freedom of boys, and, sooner or later, impart 
all that is singular in their experience. 

The hospitalities of clubs are easily ex^- 
geratcd. No doubt the suppers of wits and 
philosophers acquire much lustre by time and 
renown. Plutarch, Xenophon and Plato, who 
have celebrated each a banquet of their set, have 
given us next to no data of the viands ; and 
it is to be believed that an indilFerent tavern 
dinner in such society was more relished by 
the convives than a much better one in worse 
company. Herrick's verses to Ben Jonson no 
doubt punt the fact : — 

" When we »uch duaters had 
Aa Dude lu nobly wild, not mad; 
And yet, c«i^ vent of thine 
Outdid the mett, outdid the frolic wine." ■ 

Such friends make the feast satisfying; and I 
notice that it was when things went prosper- 
ously, and the company was foil of honor, at 
the banquet of the Cid, that " the guests alt 
were joyful, and agreed in one thing, — that 
they had not eaten better for three years." 
I need only hint the value of the club for 
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bringing masters in their several arts to compare ■^ 
and expand their views, to come to an under- 
standing on these points, and so that their 
united opinion shall have its just influence on 
public questions of education and politics. It is 
agreed that in the sections of the British Asso- 
ciation more information is mutually and effec- 
tually communicated, in a few hours, than in 
many months of ordinary correspondence and the 
printing and transmission of ponderous reports. 
We know that rhomme de lettres is a little wary, 
and not fond of giving away his seed-corn ; but 
there is an in&llible way to draw him out, 
namely, by having as good as he. If you have 
Tuscaroora and he Canada, he may exchange 
kerne! for kernel. If his discretion is incurable, 
and he dare not speak of fairy gold, he will yet 
tell what new books he has found, what old 
ones recovered, what men write and read abroad. 
A principal purpose also is the hospitality of 
the club, as a means of receiving a worthy 
foreigner with mutual advantage. 

Every man brings into society some partial 
thought and local culture. We need range and . 
alternation of topics and variety of minds. One 
likes in a companion a phlegm which it is a tri- 
umph to disturb, and, not less, to make in an 
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old acquaintance unexpected discoveries of scope 
and power through the advantage of an inspti> 
ing subject Wisdom is like electricity. There 
is no permanently wise man, but men capable 
of wisdom, whoj . being put into certwn com- 
pany, or other favorable conditions, become 
wise for a short time, as glasses rubbed acquire 
electric power for a while.' But while we look 
complacently at these obvious pleasures and 
values of good companions, I do not foi^t that 
Nature is always very much in earnest, and that 
her great gifts have something serious and stem. 
When we look for the highest benefits of con- 
versation, the Spartan rule of one to one is 
usually enforced. Discourse, when it rises high- 
est and searches deepest, when it lifts us into 
that mood out of which thoughts come that 
remain as stars in our firmament, is between 
two.* 
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So n^ u grandeur to our dntt, 

So near u God to nun. 

When Duty whisper* low, Thtu mail. 

The youth replies, / fan. 
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Peml ■round, ill die appalling. 
Cannon tn front and leaden rain. 
Him duty, through the clarion ctlling 
To the van, called not in vain. 
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I OBSERVE that there are three qualities 
which conspicuously attract the wonder and 
reverence of mankind : — 

I. Disinterestedness, as shown in indifference 
to the ordinary bribes and influences of conduct, 
— a purpose so sincere and generous that it 
cannot be tempted aside by any prospects of 
wealth or other private advantage. Self-love is, 
in almost all men, such an over-weight, that 
they are incredulous of a man's habitual prefer- 
ence of the general good to his own ; ' but when 
they see it proved by sacrifices of ease, wealth> 
rank, and of life itself, there is no limit to their 
admiration. This has made the power of the 
sunts of the East and West, who have led 
the religion of great nations. Self-sacrifice is 
the real miracle out of which all the reported 
miracles grew. This makes the renown of the 
heroes of Greece and Rome, — of Socrates, Aris- 
tides and Phocion ; of Quintus Curtius, Cato 
and Regulus ; of Hatem Tai's hospitality ; ' of 
Chatham, whose scornful magnanimity gave him 
immense popularity; of Washington, giving his 
service to the public without salary or reward.' 
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a. Practical power. Men admire the man 
who can organize their wishes and thoughts in 
stone and wood and steel and brass, — the man 
who can build the boat, who has the impiety to 
make the rivers run the way he wants them ; 
who can lead his telegraph through the ocean 
from shore to shore ; who, sitting in his closet, 
can lay out the plans of a campaign, sea-war and 
land-war, such that the best generals and ad- 
mirals, when all is done, see that they must 
thank him for success ; the power of better 
combination and foresight, however exhibited, 
whether it only plays a game of chess, or whether, 
more lofttlyj a cunning mathematician, pene- 
trating the cubic weights of stars, predicts the 
planet which eyes had never seen ; or whether, 
exploring the chemical elements whereof we and 
the world are made, and seeing their secret, 
Franklin draws off the lightning in his hand ; 
suggesting that one day a wiser geology shall 
make the earthquake harmless and the volcano 
an agricultural resource. Or here is one who, see- 
ing the wishes of men, knows how to come at 
their end ; whispers to this friend, argues down 
that adversary, moulds sodety to his purpose, 
and looks at all men as wax for his hands ; takes 
command of them as the wind does of clouds. 
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as the mother does of the child, or the man that 
knows more does of the man that knows less, 
and leads them in glad surprise to the very point 
where they would be : this man is followed with 
acclamation. 

3. The third excellence is courage, the per- 
fect will, which no terrors can shake, which is 
attracted by frowns or threats or hostile armies, 
nay, needs these to awake and fan its reserved 
energies into a pure flame, and is never quite 
itself until the hazard is extreme ; then it is 
serene and fertile, and all its powers play well,' 
There is a Hercules, an Achilles, a Rustem, an 
Arthur or a Cid in the mythology of every 
nation ; and in authentic history, a Leontdas, 
a Scipio, a Csesar, a Richard Cceur de Lion, a 
Cromwell, a Nelson, a Great Conde, a Bertrand 
du Guesclin, a Doge Dandolo, a Napoleon, a 
Massena, and Ney. 'T is said course is com- . 
mon, but the immense esteem in which it is held 
proves it to be rare. Animal resistance, the 
instinct of the male animal when cornered, is no 
doubt common ; but the pure article, courage 
with eyes, courage with cohduct, self-possession 
at the cannon's mouth, cheerfulness in lonely ad- 
herence to the right, is the endowment of elevated 
characters. I need not show how much it is 
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esteemed, for the people give it the first rank. 
They forgive everything to it. What an ado 
we make through two thousand years about 
Thermopyla: and Salamis ! What a memory of 
Poitiers and Crecy, and Bunker Hill, and Wash- 
ington's endurance ! And any man who puts his 
life in peril in a cause which is esteemed becomes 
the darling of all men. The very nursery-books, 
the ballads which delight boys, the romances 
which delight men, the favoiite topics of elo- 
quence, the thunderous emphasis which orators 
give to every martial defiance and passage of 
arms, and which the people greet, may testify. 
How short a time since this whole nation rose 
every morning to read or to hear the traits of 
courage of its sons and brothers in the field, and 
was never weary of the theme ! We have had 
examples of men who, for showing effective cour- 
age on a single occasion, have become a fevorite 
spectacle to nations, and must be brought in 
chariots to every mass meeting. 

Men are so charmed with valor that they 
have pleased themselves with being called lions, 
leopards, eagles and dragons, from the animals 
contemporary with us in the geologic forma- 
tions. But the animals have great advantage of 
us in precocity. Touch the snapping-turtle with 
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a stick, and he seizes it with his teeth. Cut off 
his head, and the teeth wlU not let go the stick. 
•Break the egg of the young, and the little 
embryo, before yet the eyes are open, bites 
fiercely; these vivacious creatures contriving — 
shall we say ? — not only to bite after they are 
dead, but also to bite before they are born. 

But man begins life helpless. The babe is in 
paroxysms of fear the moment its nurse leaves 
it alone, and it comes so slowly to any power of 
self-protection that mothers say the salvation 
of the life and health of a young child is a per- 
petual miracle. Theterrorsofthcchildarequite ^ 
reasonable, and add to his loveliness; for his 
utter ignorance and weakness, and his enchant- 
ing indignation on such a small basis of capi- 
tal compel every by-stander to take his part. 
Every moment as long as he is awake he studies 
the use of his eyes, ears, hands and feet, learn- 
ing how to meet and avoid his dangers, and 
thus every hour loses one terror more. But 
this education stops too soon. A large majority 
of men being bred in ^milies and beginning 
early to be occupied day by day with some 
routine of safe industry, never come to the 
rough experiences that make the Indian, the 
soldier or the frontiersman self^ubsistent and 
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fearless. Hence the high price of course intU- 
cates the general dmidicy. " Mankind," said 
Franklin, " are dastardly when they meet with 
oppo^tion." In war even generals are seldom 
found eager to give battle. Lord Wellington 
said, " Uniforms were often masks ; " and again^ 
" When my journal appears, many statues must 
come down." The Norse Sagas relate that when 
Bishop Magne reproved King Sigurd for his 
wicked divorce, the priest who attended the 
bishop, expecting every moment when the sav- 
age king would burst with rage and slay his 
superior, said that he " saw the sky no bigger 
than a calf-skin." And I remember when a pwr 
of Irish girls who had been run away with in 
a wagon by a skittish horse, said that when he 
began to rear, they were so fiightened that they 
could not see the horse. 

Cowardice shuts the eyes till the sky is not 
larger than a calf-skin ; shuts the eyes so that 
we cannot see the horse that is running away 
with us ; worse, shuts the eyes of the mind and 
chills the heart. Fear is cruel and mean. The 
political reigns of terror have been reigns of 
madness and malignity, — a total perversion of 
opinion ; society is upside down, and its best 
men are thought too bad to live. Then the 
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protection which a house, a family, neighbor- 
hood and property, even the first accumulation 
of savings gives, go in all times to generate this 
taint of the respectable classes. Those polid- 
cal parties which gather in the well-disposed 
portion of the community, — how infirm and 
ignoble ! what white lips they have ! always on 
the defensive, as if the lead were intrusted to 
the journals, often written in great part by 
women and boys, who, without strength, wish 
to keep up the appearance of strength. They can 
do the hurras, the placarding, the fl^, — and 
the vodng, if it is a fiiir day ; but the aggressive 
attitude of men who will have right done, will no 
longer be bothered with burglars and ruffians in 
the streets, counterfeiters in public offices, and 
thieves on the bench ; that part, the part of the 
leader and soul of the vigilance committee, must 
be taken by stout and sincere men who are 
really angry and determined. In ordinary, we 
have a snappish criticism which watches and 
contradicts the opposite party. We want the 
will which advances and dictates. When we 
get an advantage, as in Congress the other day, 
it is because our adversary has committed a fault, 
not that we have taken the initiative and given 
the law.' Nature has made up her mind that ' 
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what cannot defend itself shall not be defended. 
Complaining never so loud and with never so 
much reason is of no use. One heard much cant 
of peace-parties long ago in Kansasand elsewhere, 
that their strength lay in the greatness of their 
wrongs, and dissuading all resistance, as if to 
make this strength greater. But were their 
wrongs greater than the negro's ? And what 
kind of strength did they ever give him f It 
was always invitation to the tyrant, and bred 
di^ust in those who would protect the victim. 
What cannot stand must ^11 ; and the measure 
of our sincerity and therefore of the respect of 
men, is the amount of health and wealth we will 
hazard in the defence of our right. An old 
fermer, my neighbor across the fence, when I 
ask him if he is not going to town-meeting, 
says : " No ; 't is no use balloting, for it will 
not stay ; but what you do with the gun wll 
stay so."* Nature has charged every one with 
his own defence as with his own support, and 
the only title I can have to your help is when I 
have manfully put forth all the means I possess 
to keep me, and being overborne by odds, the 
by-standers have a natural wish to interfere and 
see fair play. 

But with this pacific education we have no 
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readiness for bad times. I am much mistaken 
if every man who went to the army in the late 
war had not a lively curiosity to know how he 
should behave in action. Tender, amiable boys, 
who had never encountered any rougher play 
than a base-ball match or a fishing excursion, 
were suddenly drawn up to face a bayonet charge 
or capture a battery. Of course they must each 
go into that action with a certain desp^r.' Each 
whispers to himself: "My exertions must be 
of small account to the result ; only will the be- 
nignant Heaven save me from disgracing myself 
and my friends and my State. Die ! O yes, I 
can well die ; but I cannot afford to misbehave ; 
and I do not know how I shall feel." So great 
a soldier as the old French Marshal Montluc 
acknowledges that he has often trembled with 
fear, and recovered courage when he had s^d a 
prayer for the occasion. 1 knew a young soldier 
who died in the early campaign, who confided to 
his sister that he had made up his mind to vol- 
unteer for the war. " I have not," he said, " any 
proper courage, but I shall never let any one 
find it out." And he had accustomed himself 
always to go into whatever place of danger, 
and do whatever he was afraid to do, setting a 
dogged resolution to resist this natural infirmity. 
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Coleridge has preserved an anecdote of an offi- 
cer in the British Navy who told him that when 
he, in his first boat expedition, a midshipman in 
his fourteenth year, accompanied Sir Alexander 
Ball, '* as we were rowing up to the vessel we 
were to attack, amid a discharge of musketry, 
I was overpowered with fear, my knees shook 
and I was ready to faint away. Lieutenant Ball 
seeing me, placed himself dose beside me, took 
hold of my hand and whispered, ' Courage, my 
dear boy ! you \rill recover in a minute or so ; 
I was just the same when I first went out in this 
way.' It was as if an angel spoke to me. From 
that moment I was as fearless and as forward as 
the oldest of the boat's crew. But I dare not 
think what would have become of me, if, at that 
moment, he had scoffed and exposed me," ' 

Knowledge is the antidote to fear, — Know- 
ledge, Use and Reason, with its higher aids. 
The child is as much in danger from a stwrcase, 
or the fire-grate, or a bath-tub, or a cat, as the 
soldier from a cannon or an ambush. Each 
surmounts the fear as fast as he precisely 
understands the peril and learns the means of 
resistance. Each is liable to panic, which is, 
exactly, the terror of ignorance surrendered to 
the imagination. Knowledge is the encourager. 
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knowledge that takes fear out of the heart, know- 
ledge and use, which is knowledge in practice. 
They can conquer who believe they can. It is 
he who has done the deed once who does not 
shrink from attempting it again. It is the groom 
who knows the jumping horse well who can 
safely ride him. It is the veteran soldier, who, 
seeing the flash of the cannon, can step aside 
from the path of the ball. Use makes a better 
soldier than the most urgent considerations of 
duty, — familiarity with danger enabling him to 
estimate the danger. He sees how much is the 
risk, and is not afflicted with imagination ; knows 
practically Marshal Saxe's rule, that every sol- 
dier killed costs the enemy his weight in lead. 

The sulor loses fear as last as he acquires 
command of sails and spars and steam ; the 
frontiersman, when he has a perfect rifle and has 
acquired a sure aim. To the sailor's experience 
every new circumstance suggests what he must 
do. The terrific chances which make the hours 
and the minutes long to the passenger, he whiles 
away by incessant application of expedients and 
repairs. To him a leak, a hurricane, or 3 water- 
spout is so much work, — no more. The hunter 
is not alarmed by bears, catamounts or wolves, 
nor the grazier by his bull, nor the dog-breeder 
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by his bloodhound, nor an Arab by the simoon, 
nor a farmer by a fire in the woods. The forest 
on fire looks discouraging enough to a citizen : 
the ^rmer is skilfiil to fight it. The neighbors 
run together ; with pine boughs they can mop 
out the flame, and by raking with the hoe a long 
but little trench, confine to a patch the fire 
which would easily spread over a hundred acres.* 
In short, courage consists in equality to the 
problem before us. The school-boy is daunted 
before his tutor by a question of arithmetic, 
because he does not yet command the simple 
steps of the solution which the boy beside him 
has mastered. These once seen, he is as cool as 
Archimedes, and cheerily proceeds a step farther. 
Courage is equality to the problem, in afl^rs, 
in science, in trade, in coundl, or in action ; 
consists in the conviction that the agents with 
whom you contend are not superior in strength 
of resources or spirit to you. The general must 
stimulate the mind of his soldiers to the per- 
ception that they are men, and the enemy is no 
more. Knowledge, yes ; for the danger of dangers 
is illusion. The eye is easily daunted ; and the 
drums, flags, shining helmets, beard and mous- 
tache of the soldier have conquered you long 
before his sword or bayonet reaches you. 
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But we do not exhaust the subject in the 
slight analysis ; we must not forget the variety ' 
of temperaments, each of which qualifies this 
power of resistance. It is observed that men 
with little imagination are less fearful ; they wtut 
till they feel pain> whilst others of more sensi- 
bility antidpate it, and suffer in the fear of the 
pang more acutely than in the pang. *T is cer- 
tain that the threat is sometimes more formid- 
able than the stroke, and 't is possible that the 
beholders suffer more keenly than the victims. 
Bodily pain is superficial, seated usually in the "" 
skin and the extremities, for the sake of giving 
us warning to put us on our guard ; not in the 
vitals, where the rupture that produces death is 
perhaps not felt, and the victim never knew 
what hurt him. Pain is superficial, and therefore 
fear is. The torments of martyrdoms are prob- 
ably most keenly felt by the by-standers. The 
torments are illusory. The first suffering is the 
last suffering, the later hurts beir^ lost on in- 
sensibility. Our affections and wishes for the 
external welfare of the hero tumultuously rush 
to expression in tears and outcries : but we, like 
him, subside into indifferency and defiance when 
we perceive how short is the longest arm of 
malice, how serene is the sufferer. 
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It is plun that there is no separate essence 
called courage, no cup or cell in the brain, no 
vessel in the heart contuning drops or atoms 
that make or give this virtue ; but it is the right 
or healthy state of every man, when he is free 
to do that which is constitutional to him to do. 
It is directness, — the instant performing of 
that which he ought. The thoughtfril man says. 
You differ from me in opinion and methods, 
but do you not see that I cannot think or act 
otherwise than I do ? that my way of living 
is organic ? And to be really strong we must 
adhere to our own means. On organic action 
all strength depends.' Hear what women say 
of doing a task by sheer force of will : it costs 
them a fit of sickness. Plutarch relates that 
the Pythoness who tried to prophesy without 
command in the Temple at Delphi, though she 
performed the usual rites, and inhaled the air of 
the cavern standing on the tripod, fell into con- 
vulsions and died. Undoubtedly there is a tem- 
peramental courage, a warlike blood, which loves 
a fight, does not feel itself except in a quarrel, as 
one sees in wasps, or ants, or cocks, or cats. 
The like vein appears in certain races of men 
and in individuals of every race. In every school 
there are certain fighting boys ; in every society. 
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the contradicting men ; in every town, bravoes 
and bullies, better or worse dressed, fancy-men, 
patrons of the cock-pit and the ring. Courage 
is temperamental, sdentific, ideal. Swedenborg 
has left this record of his king : " Charles XII. 
of Sweden did not know what that was which 
others called fear, nor what that spurious valor 
and daring that is excited by inebriating draughts, 
for he never tasted any liquid but pure water. 
Of him we may say that he led a life more remote 
from death, and in fict lived more, than any 
other man." 1 1 was told of the Prince of Conde 
that " there not being a more furious man in the 
world, danger in fight never disturbs him more 
than just to make him dvil, and to command 
in words of great obligation to his ofHcers and 
men, and without any the least disturbance to his 
judgment or spirit." Each has his own courage, 
as his own talent ; but the courage of the dger 
is one, and of the horse another. The dog that 
scorns to fight, will fight for his master. The 
llama that will carry a load if you caress him, 
will refuse food and die if he is scourged. The 
fiiry of onset is one, and of calm endurance 
another. There is a courage of the cabinet as 
well as a courage of the field ; a courage of man- 
ners in private assemblies, and another in public 
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assemblies ; a courage which enables one man 
to speak masterly to a hostile company, whilst 
another man who can easily face a cannon's 
mouth dares not open his own. 

There is a courage of a merchant in dealing 
with his trade, by which dangerous turns of 
afiairs are met and prevailed over. Merchants 
recognize as much gallantry, well judged too, in 
the conduct of a wise and upright man of busi- 
ness in difficult times, as soldiers in a soldier. 

There is a courage in the treatment of every 
art by a master in architecture, in sculpture, in 
painting or in poetry, each cheering the mind 
of the spectator or receiver as by true strokes of 
genius, "which yet nowise implies the presence 
of physical valor in the artist. This is the cour- 
age of genius, in every kind. A certain quantity 
of power belongs to a certain quantity of faculty. 
The beautiful voice at church goes sounding on, 
and covers up in its volume, as in a cloak, all the 
defects of the choir. The singers, I observe, all 
yield to it, and so the ikir singer indulges her 
instinct, and dares, and dares, because she knows 
she can.* 

It gives the cutting edge to every profes- 
uon. The judge puts his mind to the tangle of 
contradictions in the case, squarely accosts the 
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question, and by not being afraid of it, by deal- 
ing with it as business which must be disposed 
of, he sees presently that common arithmetic 
and common methods apply to this zSair. Perse- 
verance strips it of all peculiarity, and ranges it 
on the same ground as other business. Morphy 
played a daring game in chess : the daring was 
only an illusion of the spectator, for the player 
sees his move to be well fortified and safe. You 
may see the same dealing in criticism ; a new 
book astonishes for a few days, takes itself out of 
common jurisdiction, and nobody knows what to 
say of it : but the scholar is not deceived. The 
old principles which books exist to express are 
more beautiful than any book ; and out of love 
of the reality he is an expert judge how far 
the book has approached it- and where it has 
come short. In all applications it is the same 
power, — the habit of reference to one's own 
mind, as the home of all truth and counsel, and 
which can easily dispose of any book because 
it can very well do without all books. When a 
confident man comes into a company magnify- 
ing this or that author he has freshly read, the 
company grow silent and ashamed of their igno- 
rance. But I remember the old professor, whose 
searching mind engraved every word he spoke 
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on the memory of the class, when we asked if 

he had read this or that shining novelty, " No, 

I have never read that book ; " instantly the 

book lost credit, and was not to be heard of 

again,' 

Every creature has a courage of his consti- 
tution fit for his duties : — Archimedes, the 
courage of a geometer to stick to his diagram, 
heedless of the siege and sack of the dty ; and 
the Roman soldier his faculty to strike at Archi- 
medes. Each is strong, relying on his own, and 
each is betrayed when he seeks in himself the 
courage of others. 

Captain John Brown, the hero of Kansas, said 
to me in conversation, that ** for a settler in a 
new country, one good, believing, strong-minded 
man is worth a hundred, nay, a thousand men 
without character ; and that the right men will 
give a permanent direction to the fortunes of a 
state. As for the bullying drunkards of which 
armies are usually made up, he thought cholera, 
small-pox and consumption as valuable re- 
cruits." He held the belief that courage and 
chastity are silent concerning themselves. He 
said, " As soon as I hear one of my men say, 
'Ah, let me only get my eye on such a man, 
I '11 bring him down,' I don't expect much aid 
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in the fight 6*0111 that talker. *T is the quiet, 
peaceable men, the men of principle, that make 
the best soldiers." 

■■ 'T it idll obKTTcd thoM men motC viliint ire 
Who (re moat modest ere they came to wtr." ' 

True courage is not ostentatious ; men who 
wish to inspire terror seem thereby to confess 
themselves cowards. Why do they rely on it, 
but because they know how potent it is with 
themselves ? * 

The true temper has genial influences. It 
makes a bond of union between enemies. Gov- 
ernor Wise of Vii^nia, in the record of his first 
interviews with his prisoner, appeared to great 
advantage. If Governor Wise is a superior man, 
or inasmuch as he is a superior man, he dis- 
tinguishes John Brown. As they confer, they 
understand each other swiftly ; each respects the 
other. If opportunity allowed, they would pre- 
fer each other's society and desert their former 
companions.' Enemies would become affection- 
ate. Hector and Achilles, Richard and Saladin^ 
Wellington and Soult, General Daumas and 
Abdel-Kader, become aware that they are nearer 
and more alike than any other two, and, if their 
nation and drcumstance did not keep them 
apart, would run into each other's arms. 
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See too what good contagion belongs to iL 
Everywhere it finds its own with magnetic affin- 
ity. Course of the soldier awakes the courage 
of woman. Florence Nightingale brings lint and 
the blessing of her shadow." Heroic women 
ofFer themselves as nurses of the brave veteran. 
The troop of Virginian infantry that had marched 
to guard the prison of John Brown ask leave to 
pay their respects to the prisoner. Poetry and 
eloquence catch the hint, and soar to a pitch un- 
known before. Everything feels the new breath 
except the old dodng nigh-dead politicians, 
whose heart the trumpet of resurrection could 
not wake. 

The charm of the best courages is that they 
are inventions, inspirations, flashes of genius. 
The hero could not have done the feat at another 
hour, in a lower mood. The best act of the 
marvellous genius of Greece was its first act ; 
not in the statue or the Parthenon, but in the 
instinct which, at Thermopylie, held Asia at bay, 
kept Asia out of Europe, — Asia with its an- 
tiquides and organic slavery, — fi'om corrupting 
the hope and new morning of the West. The 
statue, the architecture, were the later and in- 
ferior creation of the same genius. In view of 
this moment of history, we recognize a certain 
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prophetic instinct, better than wisdom. Napo- 
leon sud well, " My hand is immediately con- 
nected with my head ; " but the sacred courage * 
is connected with the heart. The head is a half, 
a fraction, until it is enlarged and inspired by 
the moral sentiment. For it is not the means on 
which we draw, as health or wealth, practical 
skill or dexterous talent, or multitudes of follow- 
ers, that count, but the ums only. The aim re- 
acts back on the means. A great ^m ^randizes 
the means. The meal and water that are the 
commissariat of the /or/om hope that stake their 
lives to defend the pass are sacred as the Holy 
Grail, or as if one had eyes, to see in chemistry 
the fuel that is rushing to feed the sun. 

There is a persuasion in the soul of man that 
he is here for cause, that, he was put down in this 
place by the Creator to do the work for which he 
inspires htm, that thus he is an overmatch for all 
. antagonists that could combine against him. The 
pious Mrs. Hutchinson says of some passages in 
the defence of Nottingham against the Cavaiiers, 
" It was a great instruction that the best and high- 
est courses are beams of the Almighty." And 
whenever the religious sentiment is adequately 
affirmed, it must be with dazzling courage. As 
long as it is cowardly insinuated, as with the wish 
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to succor some partial and temporary interest, or 
tomakeitaifirmsome'pragmaticaltenetwhichour 
parish church receives to-day, it is not imparted, 
and cannot inspire or create. For it is always new, 
leads and surprises, and practice never comes up 
with it. There are ever appearing In the world 
men who, almost as soon as they are born, take a 
bee-line to the rack of the inqui^tor, the axe of 
the tyrant, like Giordano Bruno, Vanini,Hus3, 
Paul, Jesus and Socrates. Look at Fox's Lives 
of the Martyrs, Sewel's History of the Quakers, 
Southey's Book of the Church, at the folios of 
the Brothers Bollandi, who collected the lives of 
twenty-five thousand martyrs.confessors, ascetics 
and sclf-tormcntors.' There is much of feble, 
but a broad basis of fact The tender skin does 
not shrink from bayonets, the timid woman is 
not scared by &gots ; the rack is not frightflil, 
nor the rope ignominious. The poor Puritan, 
Antony Parsons, at the stake, tied straw on his 
head when the fire approached him, and said, 
" This is God's hat." Sacred courage indicates 
that a man loves an idea better than all things 
in the world ; that he is uming neither at pelf 
nor comfort, but will venture all to put in act 
the invisible thought in his mind. He is every- 
where a liberator, but of a freedom that is ideal ; 
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not seeking to have land or money or conven' 
iences, but to have no other limitation than 
that which his own constitution imposes. He is 
free to speak truth; he is not free to lie. He 
wishes to break every yoke all over the world 
which hinders his brother from acting after his 
thought. 

There are d^rees of courage, and each step 
upward makes us acquainted with a higher 
virtue.' Let us say then frankly that the edu- 
cation of the will is the object of our existence. 
Poverty, the prison, the rack, the fire, the hatred 
and execrations of our fellow men, appear trials 
beyond the endurance of common humanity ; 
but to the hero whose intellect is aggrandized 
by the soul, and so measures these penalties 
against the good which his thought surveys, 
these terrors vanish as darkness at sunrise. 

We have littie right in piping times of peace 
to pronounce on these rare heights of character; 
but there is no assurance of security. In the 
most private life, difficult duty is never far off. 
Therefore we must think with courage. Scholars 
and thinkers are prone to an effeminate habit, 
and shrink if a coarser shout comes up from the 
street, or a brutal act is recorded in the journals. 
The Medical College piles up in its museum 
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its grim monsters of morbid anatomy, and there 
are melancholy skeptics with a taste for carrion 
who batten on the hideous facts in history, — 
persecutions, inquisitions, St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacres, devilish lives, Nero,Ciesar Borgia, Marat, 
Lopez ; men in whom every ray of humanity 
was extinguished, parricides, matriddes and 
whatever moral monsters. These are not cheer- 
ful facts, but they do not disturb a healthy mind; 
they require of us a patience as robust as the 
energy that attacks us, and an unresting explora- 
tion of final causes. Wolf, snake and crocodile 
are not inharmonious in Nature^ but are made 
useful as checks, scavengers and pioneers ; and 
we must have a scope as large as Nature's to 
deal with beast-like men, detect what scullion 
function is assigned them, and foresee in the 
secular melioration of the planet how these will 
become unnecessary and will die out. 

He has not learned the lesson of life who does 
not every day surmount a fear. I do not wish to 
put myself or any man into a theatrical position, 
or urge him to ape the courage of his comrade. 
Have the courage not to adopt another's cour- 
age. There is scope and cause and resistance 
enough for us in our proper work and circum- 
stance. And there is no creed of an honest man. 
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be he Christian, Turk, or Gentoo, which does 
not equally preach it. If you have no fatth in 
beneficent power above you, but see only an 
adamantine &te coiling its folds about Nature 
and man, then reflect that the best use of hte 
is to teach us courage, if only because baseness 
cannocchange the appointed event. If you accept 
your thoughts as inspirations from the Supreme 
Intelligence, obey them when they prescribe 
difficult duties, because they come only so long 
as they are used ; or, if your skepticism reaches 
to the last vci^, and you have no confidence in 
any foreign mind, then be brave, because there 
is one good opinion which must always be of 
consequence to you, namely, your own.' 



I am permitted to enrich my chapter by add- ' 
ing an anecdote of pure courage from real life, 
as narrated in a ballad by a lady to whom all the 
particulars of the fact are exactly known.' 

GEORGE NIDIVER 

Men have done brave deedt. 
And bard* have rang them weO: 

I of good George Nidiver 
Now the tale will t^ 
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A hunter bold wat he: 

Keen his e^e uid sore his aim 

As txty yoo should see. 

A litde Indiui hoy 

Followed lum everywhere. 
Eager to share tlie hunter's joy, 

The hantcr*s meal to share. 

And when the t»rd or deer 
Fen by the hunter't skill. 

The boy wis always near 

To help with right good will. 

One day as through the deft 
Between two mountains steep. 

Shot in both right and left, 
Thdr questing way they keep, 

Tley see two gri^y bean 
With hunger fierce and fell 

Rush at them nnawares 

Right down the narrow dell. 

The boy turned round with scream 
And ran with terror wild; 

One of the pair of savage beasts 
INirsued the shrieking child. 

The hunter raised his gun, — 
He knew eiu charge was all, — 
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And through the boy'* punulng Ibe 
He lent hii only b*Il. 

The other on George Nidirer 
Cune on with dreadful pace: 

The hanter itood uiuumed. 
And met hiin iace to Bee. 

I uy MOarmed be itood, 
Agiiut tboie fiightfiil piwa 

The rifle ban, or club of wood, 
Coold itand no more thin ttrawt. 

George Nidlver stood itill 
And looked turn m the (kce; 

The wM beut stopped unized. 
Then came with slackening pace. 

Still firm the hunter itood. 
Although hii heart beat high; 

Again the creature atopped. 

And gazed with wondering eye. 

The hunter met hit gaze. 
Nor yet an inch gave way; 

The bear turned slowly round. 
And ilowly' moved away. 

What thoughts were in his mind 

It would be hard to ipell: 
What thoughts were m George NldiTcr 

I rather guest than tell. 
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But nre that rifle' i tim. 

Swift choice of generoiu put. 

Showed im it« pusing gleua 
The depth* of ■ bnve hean. 
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One tluog u fbrerer good; 

Tbrt one thing it Succms, — 

Dear to the Eumemdet, 

And to ill the heireitly brood. 

Who bides U home, nor loob Rbrosd, 

Ciniea the eagles uid cuuten the swotd. 
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But if thou do thy bot. 

Without ttnataoa, without rett. 

And invite the nmbeun. 

And ttthot to fogn or leem 

Even to thote who thee ihould lore 

And thy behinor ipprore; 

If thon go in tliine own likenesi. 

Be it health (^ be it uckneu; 

If thoa go u thy fioher'i ion. 

If thon wear no mult or lie, 

DeaHog purely and nakedly; -~ 



\ 
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OUR American people cannot be taxed mth 
slowness in performance or in praising 
their performance. The earth is shaken by our 
engineries. We are feeling our youth and nerve 
and bone. We have the power of territory and 
of seacoast> and know the use of these. We 
count our census, we read our growing valua- 
tions, wc survey our map, which becomes old in 
a year or two. Our eyes run approvingly along 
the lengthened lines of railroad and telegraph. 
We have gone nearest to the Pole. We have 
discovered the Antarctic continent. We inter- 
fere in Central and South America, at Canton 
and in Japan ; we are adding to an already enor- 
mous territory. Our polidcal constitution is the 
hope of the world, and we value ourselves on 
all these (eats. 

'T is the way of the world ; 't is the law of 
youth, and of unfolding strength. Men are made ^ 
each with some triumphant superiority, which, 
through some adaptation of fingers or ear or 
eye or ciphering or pugilistic or musical or liter- 
ary craft, enriches the community with a new 
art ; and not only we, but all men of European 
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stock, value these certificates. C^ottocould draw 
a perfect drcle : Erwin of Steinbach could build 
a minster; Olaf, king of Norway, could run 
round his galley on the blades of the oars of the 
rowers when the ship was in motion ; Ojeda ' 
could run out swiftly on a plank projected from 
the top of a tower, turn round swiftly and come 
back ; Evelyn writes from Rome : " Bernini, 
the Florentine sculptor, architect, painter and 
poet, a little before my coming to Rome, gave 
a public opera, wherein he painted the scenes, 
cut the statues, invented the engines, composed 
the music, writ the comedy and built the the- 
atre." 

"There is nothing in war," said Napoleon, 
" which I cannot do by my own hands. If there 
is nobody to make gunpowder, I can manufac- 
ture it. The gun-carriages I know how to con- 
struct. If it is necessary to make cannons at the 
forge, I can make them. The details of working 
them in battle, if it is necessary to teach, I shall 
teach them. In administration, it is I alone who 
have arranged the finances, as you know." 

It is recorded of Linnteus, among many proofs 
of his beneficent skill, that when the timber in the 
shipyards of Sweden was ruined by rot, Linnseus 
was desired by the government to find a remedy. 
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He studied the insects that infested the timber, 
and found that they laid their eggs in the logs 
within certain days in April, and he directed that 
during ten days at that season the logs should 
be immersed under water in the docks ; which 
being done, the timber was found to be unin- 
jured. 

Columbus at Ver^ua found plenty of gold; 
but leaving the coast, the ship full of one hun- 
dred and fifty skilful seamen, — some of them 
old pilots, and with too much experience of their 
craft and treachery to him, — the wise admiral 
kept his private record of his homeward path. 
And when he reached Sp^n he told the King 
and Queen that " they may ask all the pilots 
who came with him where is Veragua. Let them 
answer and say if they know where Veragua lies. 
I assert that they can give no other account than 
that they went to lands where there was abun- 
^_ dance of gold, but they do not know the way to 
return thither, but would be obliged to go on a 
voyage of discovery as much as if they had never 
been there before. There is a mode of reckon- 
ing," he proudly adds,"derivcd from astronomy, 
which is sure and safe to any one who under- 
stands it." ' 

Hippocrates in Greece knew how to stay the 
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devouring plague which ravaged Athens in his 
time, and his skill died with him. Dr. Benjamin 
* Rush, in Philadelphia, carried that city heroic- 
ally through the yellow fever of the year 1793. 
l-everrier carried the Copernican system in his 
head, and knew where to look for the new planet 
We have seen an American woman write a novel 
of which a million copies were sold, in all lan- 
guages, and which had one merit, of speaking to 
the universal heart, and was read with equal in- 
terest to three audiences, namely, in the parlor, 
in the kitchen and in the nursery of every house. 
We have seen women who could institute hos- 
pitals and schools in armies. We have seen a 
woman who by pure song could melt the souls 
of whole populations. And there is no limit to 
these varieties of talent.' 

These are arts to be thankful for, — each one 
as it is a new direction of human power. We 
cannot choose but respect them. Our civiliza- 
tion is made up of a million contributions of 
this kind. For success, to be sure we esteem it 
a test in other people, since we do first in our- 
selves. We respect ourselves more if we have 
succeeded. Neither do we grudge to each of 
these benefactors the praise or the profit which 
accrues from his industry. 
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Here are already quite different d^rees of 
moral merit in these examples. I don't know 
but we and our race elsewhere set a higher value 
on wealth, victory and coarse superiority of all 
kinds, than other men, — have less tranquillity 
of mind, are less easily contented. The Saxon 
is taught from his infancy to wish to be firsL 
The Norseman was a restless rider, fighter, free- 
booter. The andent Norse ballads describe 
him as afflicted vnth this inextinguishable thirst 
of victory. The mother says to her son : — 

" SiKceu shall be m thy coaner ttU, 
Succ«w in thjtelf, which is beat of tH, 
Succe« in thy band, ancceu m thy tbot. 
In itn^e with nuui, in biitle with brute: — 
The hoty God tnd Saint Drotbin dear 
Shall never shut eyea on thy career; 

Look out, look out, Srend Vonrod! " ' 

These feats that we extol do not signify so 
much as we say. These boasted arts are of very 
recent origin. They are local conveniences, but 
do not really add to our stature. The greatest 
men of the world have managed not to want 
them. Newton was a great man, without tele- 
graph, or gas, or steam^oach, or rubber shoes, 
or ludfer-matches, or ether for his pain ; so was 
Shakspeare and Alfi-ed and Sdpio and Socrates. 
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These are local conveniences, but how easy to go 
now to parts of the world where not only all these 
arts are wanting, but where they are despised. 
The Arabian sheiks, the most dignified people 
in the planet, do not want them ; yet have as 
much self-respect as the English, and are easily 
able to impress the Frenchman or the American 
who visits them with the respect due to a brave 
and sufficient man. 

These feats have to be sure great diiFerencc of 
merit, and some of them involve power of a high 
kind. But the public values the invention more 
than the inventor does. The inventor knows 
there is much more and better where this came 
from. The public sees in it a lucradve secret. 
Men see the reward which the inventor enjoys, 
and they think, 'How shall we win that?' 
Cause and elFect are a little tedious ; how to leap 
to the result by short or by false means ? We 
are not scrupulous. What we ask is victory, 
without regard to the cause ; after the Rob Roy 
rule, after the Napoleon rule, to be the strongest 
to-day, — the way of the Talleyrands, prudent 
people, whose watches go faster than their neigh- 
bors', and who detect the first moment of decline 
and throw themselves on the instant on the win- 
ning side. I have heard that Nelson used to say. 
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** Never mind the justice or the impudence, only 
let me succeed." Lord Brougham's single duty 
of counsel is, " to get the prisoner clear." Fuller 
says 't is a maxim of lawyers that " a crown once 
worn cleareth all defects of the wearer thereof." 
RieH ne r'eussit mieux que le succis. And we 
Americans are tainted with this insanity, as our ' 
bankruptcies and our reckless politics may show. 
We are great by exclusion, grasping and ^o- 
tism. Our success takes from all what it gives to 
one. 'T is a haggard, malignant, careworn run- 
ning for luck.' 

Egotism is a kind of buckram that gives 
momentary strength and concentration to men, 
and seems to be much used in Nature for fabrics 
in which local and spasmodic energy is required. 
I could point to men in this country, of indis- 
pensable importance to the carrying on of 
American life, of this humor, whom we could 
ill spare ; any one of them would be a national 
loss. But it spoils conversation. They will not 
try conclusions with you. They are ever thrust- 
ing this pampered self between you and them.' 
Itis plain they have a long education to undergo 
to reach simplicity and plain-dealing, which are 
what a wise man mainly cares for in his com- 
panion. Nature knows how to convert evil to ' 
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good; Nature utilizes misers, &natics,show-inen, 
egotists, to accomplish her ends ; but we must 
not think better of the foible for that. The 
passion for sudden success is rude and puerile, 
just as war, cannons and executions are used to 
clear the ground of bad, lumpish, irreclaimable 
savages, bqt always to the damage of the con- 
querors. 

I hate this shallow Americanism which hopes 
to get rich by credit, to get knowledge by raps 
on midnight tables, to learn the economy of 
the mind by phrenoli^y, or skill without study, 
or mastery without apprenticeship, or the sale 
of goods through pretending that they sell, or 
power through making believe you are powerfiil, 
or through a packed jury or caucus, bribery and 
" repeating " votes, or wealth by fraud. They 
think they have got it, but they have got some- 
thing else, — a crime which calls for another 
crime, and another devil behind that; these are 
steps to suicide, infamy and the harming of 
mankind. We countenance each other in this 
life of show, puffing, advertisement and manu- 
facture of public opinion ; and excellence is lost 
sight of in the hunger for sudden performance 
and praise. 

There was a wise man, an Italian artist, Michel 
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AngeIo,who writes thus of himself: "Meanwhile 
the Cardinal Ippolito,in whom all my best hopes 
were placed, being dead, I began to understand 
that the promises of this world are for the most 
part vun phantoms, and that to confide in one's 
sel^ and become something of worth and value, 
is the best and safest course." Now, though 
I am by no means sure that the reader will 
assent to all my propositions, yet I think we 
shall agree in my first rule for success, — that 
we shall drop the brag and the advertisement, 
and take Michel Angelo's course, " to confide 
in one's self, and be something of worth and 
value." 

Each man has an aptitude born with him. Do 
your work. I have to say this often, but Nature 
says it oftener. 'T is clownish to insist on doing 
all with one's own hands, as if every man should 
build his own clumsy house, forge his hammer, 
and bake his dough ; but he is to dare to do 
what he can do best ; not help others as they 
would direct him, but as he knows his helpful 
power to be. To do otherwise is to neutralize 
all those extraordinary special talents distributed 
among men. Yet whilst this self-truth is essen- 
tial to the exhibition of the world and to the 
growth and glory of each mind, it is rare to find a 
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man who believes his own thought or who speaks 
that which he was created to say.' As nothing 
astonishes men so much as common sense and 
plain dealing, so nothing is more rare in any man 
than an act of his own. Any work looks wonder- 
fUI to him, except that which he can do. We do 
not believe our own thought ; wc must serve 
somebody ; we must quote somebody ; we dote 
on the old and the distant ; we are tickled by 
great names ; we import the religion of other 
nations ; we quote thdr opinions ; we cite thdr 
laws. The gravest and learnedest courts in this 
country shudder to ^ce a new question, and will 
wait months and years for a case to occur that can 
be tortured into a precedent, and thus throw on a 
bolder party the ohus of an initiative. Thus we 
do not carry a counsel in our breasts, or do not 
know it ; and because we cannot shake off from 
our shoes this dust of Europe and Asia, the 
world seems to be born old, society is under 
a spell, every man is a borrower and a mimic, 
life is theatrical and literature a quotation ; and 
hence that depression of spirits, that furrow of 
care, s^d to mark every American brow.' 

Self-trust is the first secret of success, the be- 
lief that if you are here the authorities of the 
universe put you here, and for cause, or with 
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some taak strictly appointed you In your con- 
stitutioDj and so long as you work at that you 
are well and successful. It by no means consists 
in rushing prematurely to a showy feat that shall 
catch the eye and satisfy spectators. It is enough 
if you work in the right direction. So fer from 
the performance being the real success, it is 
clear that the success was much earlier than 
that, namely, when all the feats that make our 
dvility were the thoughts of good heads.' The 
fkme of each discovery rightly attaches to the 
mind that made the formula which contains all 
the details, and not to the manu^cturers who 
now make their gain by it ; although the mob 
uniformly cheers the publisher, and not the in- 
Tcntor. It is the dulness of the multitude that 
they cannot see the house in the ground-plan ; 
the working, in the model of the projector. 
Whilst it is a thought, though it were a new 
fuel, or a new food, or the creation of agriculture, 
it is cried down, it is a chimera ; but when it is 
a fact, and comes in the shape of eight per cent., 
ten per cent., a hundred per cent., they cry, ' It 
is the voice of God.' ■ Horatio Greenough the 
sculptor said to me of Robert Fulton's visit to 
Paris : " Fulton knocked at the door of Napo- 
leon-with steam, and was rejected; and Napoleon 
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lived long enough to know that he had excluded 

a greater power than his own," 

Is there no loving of knowledge, and of art, 
and of our design, for itself alone ? Cannot we 
please ourselves with performing our work, or 
gaining truth and power, without being praised 
for it ? I gain my point, I gain all points, if I 
can reach my companion with any statement 
which teaches him his own worth. The sum of 
wisdom is, that the time is never lost that is 
devoted to work. The good workman never 
says, ' There, that will do ; ' but, * There, that is 
it : try it, and come ^;ain, it will last always.' 
If the artist, in whatever art, is well at work on 
his own design, it signifies little that he does not 
yet find orders or customers. I pronounce that 
young man happy who is content with having 
acquired the skill which he had aimed at, and 
waits willingly when the occasion of maJdng it 
appreciated shall arrive, knowing well that it will 
not loiter. The time your rival spends in dress- 
ing up his work for effect, hastily, and for the 
market, you spend in study and experiments 
towards real knowledge and efficiency. He has 
thereby sold his picture or machine, or won 
the prize, or got the appointment; but you 
have raised yourself into a higher school of 
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art, and a few years will show the advantage 
of the real master over the short popularity 
of the showman. I know it is a nice point to 
discriminate this self-trust, which is the pledge 
of all mental vigor and performance, from the 
disease to which it is allied, — the exaggeration 
of the part which we can play; — yet they are 
two things. But it is sanity to know that, over 
my talent or knack, and a million times better 
than any talent, is the central intelligence which ^ 
subordinates and uses all talents; and it is ' 
only as- a door into this, that any talent or the 
knowledge it gives is of value. He only who 
comes into this central intelligence, in which 
no egotism or exa^eration can be, comes into 
self-possession. 

My next point is that in the scale of powers . 
it is not talent but sensibility which is best : talent 
confines, but the central life puts us in relation to 
all. How often it seems the chief good to be bom ' 
with a cheerfiil temper and well adjusted to the 
tone of the human race. Such a man feels him~ 
self in harmony, and conscious by his receptivity 
of an infinite strength. Like Alfred, "good for- 
tune accompanieshim like agiftof God."' Feel 
yourself, and be not daunted by things. 'Tis 
the fulness of man that runs over into objects^ 
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and makes his Bibles and Shakspeares and 
Homers so great. The joyful reader borrows 
of his own ideas to fill their &ulty oudine, and 
knows not that he borrows and gives.' 

There is something of poverty in our criti- 
dsm. We assume that there are few great men, 
all the rest are litde; that there is but one 
Homer, but one Shakspeare, one Newton, one 
Socrates. But the soul in her beaming hour 
does not acknowledge these usurpations. We 
should know how to praise Socrates, or Plato, 
or Saint John, without impoverishing us. In 
good hours we do not find Shakspeare or Homer 
over-great, only to have been translators of the 
happy present, and every man and woman 
divine possibilities. 'T is the good reader that 
makes the good book ; a good head cannot read 
amiss, in every book he finds passages which 
seem confidences or asides hidden from all else 
and unmistakably meant for his ear.* 

The light by which we see in this world comes 
out from the soul of the observer. Wherever 
any noble sentiment dwelt, it made the faces and 
houses around to shine. Nay, the powers of 
this busy brain are miraculous and illimitable. 
Therein are the rules and formulas by which 
the whoi'e empire of matter is worked. There is 
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no prosperity, trade, art, city, or great material 
wealth of any kind, but if you trace it home, 
you will find it rooted in a thought of some 
individual man. 

Is all life a sur&ce afl^ir? *Tis curious, but 
our difference of wit appears to be only a dif- 
ference of impressionability, or power to ap- 
preciate ^nt, fainter and infinitely faintest 
voices and visions.' When the scholar or the 
writer has pumped his brain for thoughts and 
verses, and then comes abroad into Nature, has 
he never found that there is a better poetry 
hinted in a boy's whistle of a tune, or in the 
piping of a sparrow, than in all his literary re- 
sults ? We call it health. What is so admirable 
as the health of youth? — with his long days 
because his eyes are good, and brisk drculations 
keep him warm in cold rooms, and he loves books 
that speak to the imagination ; and he can read 
Plato, covered to his chin with a cloak in a cold 
upper chamber, though he should associate the 
Dialogues ever after with a woollen smell.' 'T is 
the bane of life that natural effects are con- 
tinually crowded out, and artificial arrangements 
substituted. We remember when in early youth 
the earth spoke and the heavens glowed ; when 
an evening, any evening, grim and wintry, sleet 
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and snow> was enough for us ; the houses were 

in the iur. Now it costs a rare combination of 
clouds and lights to overcome the common and 
mean. What is it we took for in the landscape, 
in sunsets and sunrises, in the sea and the firma- 
ment i what but a compensation for the cramp 
and petdnesa of human performances ? ' We 
bask in the day, and the mind finds somewhat 
as great as itself. In Nature all is lai^ massive 
repose. Remember what befalls a city boy who 
goes for the first time into the October woods. 
He is suddenly initiated into a pomp and glory 
that brings to pass for him the dreams of ro- 
mance. He is the king he dreamed he was ; he 
walks through tents of gold, through bowers of 
crimson, porphyry and topaz, pavilion on pavil- 
ion, garlanded with vines, flowers and sunbeams, 
with incense and music, with so many hints to 
his astonished senses ; the leaves twinkle and 
pique and flatter him, and his eye and step are 
tempted on by what hazy distances to happier 
solitudes.* All this happiness he owes only to 
his finer perception. The owner of the wood-lot 
finds only a number of discolored trees, and says, 
' They ought to come down ; they are n't grow- 
ing any better ; they should be cut and corded 
before spring,' 
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Wordsworth writes of the delights of the boy 
in Nature : — 

'* For DCTcr will come bick tlic hour 
Of iplendor in the grut, of gloiy in the flower." ■ 
But I have just seen a man, well knowing what 
he spoke of, who told me that the verse was not 
true for him ; that his eyes opened as he grew 
older, and that every spring was more beautiful 
to him than the last. 

We live among gods of our own creation. 
Does that deep-toned bell, which has shortened 
many a night of ill nerves, render to you nothing 
but acoustic vibrations ? , Is the old church 
which gave you the first lessons of religious life, 
or the village school, or the college where you 
first knew the dreams of fancy and joys of 
thought, only boards or brick and mortar ? * Is 
the house in which you were born, or the house 
in which your dearest friend lived, only a piece 
of real estate whose value Is covered by the 
Hartford insurance ? You walk on the beach and 
enjoy the animation of the picture. Scoop up a 
little water in the hollow of your palm, take up 
a handful of shore sand ; well, these are the ele- 
ments. What is the beach but acres of sand? 
what is the -ocean but cubic miles of water ? a 
little more or less signifies nothing. No, it is 
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that this brute matter is part of somewhat not 
brute. It is that the sand floor is held by spheral 
gravity, and bent to be a part of the round 
globe, under the optical sky, — part of the 
astonishing astronomy, and existing at last to 
moral ends and from moral causes.* 

The world is not made up to the eye of fig- 
ures, that is, only half; it is also made of color. 
How that element washes the universe with its 
enchanting wares ! The sculptor had ended his 
work, and behold a new world of dream-like 
glory. 'T is the last stroke of Nature ; beyond 
color she cannot go.' In like manner, life is 
made up, not of knowledge only, but of love 
also. If thought is form, sentiment is color. It 
clothes the skeleton world with space, variety 
and glow. The hues of sunset make life great; 
so the affections make some little web of cottage 
and fireside populous, important, and filling the 
main space in our history. 

The fundamental fact in our metaphysic con- 
stitution is the correspondence of man to the 
world, so that every change in that writes a re- 
cord in the mind.* The mind yields sympa- 
thetically to the tendencies or law which stream 
through things and make the order of Nature ; 
and in the perfection of this correspondence or 
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expressireness, the health and force of man con- 
sist. If we follow this hint into our intellectual 
education, we shall find that it is not proposi- 
tions, not new dogmas and a logical exposition 
of the world that are our 6rst need ; but to 
watch and tenderly cherish the intellectual and - 
moral sensibilities, those fountains of right 
thought, and woo them to stay and make their 
home with us. Whilst they abide with us we 
shall not think amiss. Our perception &r out- 
runs our talent. We bring a welcome to the 
highest lessons of religion and of poetry out of 
all proportion beyond our skill to teach. And, 
further, the great hearing and sympathy of men 
is more true and wise than their speaking is 
wont to be. A deep sympathy is what wc re- 
quire for any student of the mind ; for the chief 
dilTerence between man and man is a differ- 
ence of impressionability. Aristotle or Bacon 
or Kant propound some maxim which is the 
key-note of philosophy thenceforward. But I 
am more interested to know that when at last 
they have hurled out their grand word, it is 
only some ^miliar experience of every man in 
the street. If it be not, it will never be heard 
of again.' 

Ah ! if one could keep this sensibility, and live 
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in the happy sufficing present, and find the day 
and its cheap means contenting, which only ask 
receptivity in you, and no strained exerbon and 
cankering ambition, overstimuladng to be at the 
head of your class and the head of society, and 
to have distinction and laurels and consumption ! 
We are not strong by our power to penetrate, 
but by our relatedness.' The world is enlarged 
for us, not by new objects, but by finding more 
affinities and potencies in those we have. 

This sensibility appears in the homage to 
beauty which exalts the fiiculties of youth ; in 
the power which form and color exert upon the 
soul ; when we see eyes that are a compliment 
to the human race, features that explain the 
Phidian sculpture. Fontenellc said: "There 
are three things about which I have curiosity, 
though I know nothing of them, — music, 
poetry and love." The great doctors of this 
science are the greatest men, — Dante, Petrarch, 
Michel Angelo and Shakspeare. The wise Soc- 
rates treats this matter with a certain archness, 
yet with very marked expressions. " I am 
always," he says, " asserting that I happen to 
know, I may say, nothing but a mere trifle re- 
lating to matters of love ; yet in that kind of 
learning I lay clum to being more skilled than 
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anyone man of the past or present time." They 
may well speak in this uncertain manner of their 
knowledge^ and in this confident manner of their 
will, for the secret of it is hard to detect, so deep 
it is ; and yet genius is measured by its skill in 
this science.' 

Who is he in youth or in maturity or even in 
old age, who does not like to hear of those sensi- 
bilities which turn curled heads round at church, 
and send wonderful eye-beams across assemblies, 
from one to one, never missing in the thickest 
crowd i The keen statist reckons by tens and 
hundreds ; the genial man is interested in every 
slipper that comes into the assembly. The pas- 
sion, alike everywhere, creeps under the snows 
of Scandinavia, under the fires of the equator, 
and s^ms in the seas of Polynesia. Lofn is 
as puissant a divinity in the Norse Edda as 
Camadeva in the red vault of India, Eros in 
the Greek, or Cupid in the Latin heaven. And 
what is spedally true of love is that it is a state 
of extreme impressionability ; the lover has 
more senses and finer senses than othe'rs ; his 
eye and ear are telegraphs ; he reads omens on 
the flower, and cloud, and face, and form, and 
gesture, and reads them aright. In his surprise 
at the sudden and entire understanding that is 
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between him and the beloved person, it occurs 
to him that they might somehow meet inde- 
pendently of time and place. How delicious the 
belief that he could elude all guards, precautions, 
ceremonies, means and delays, and hold instant 
and sempiternal communication ! In solitude, in 
banishment, the hope returned, and the experi- 
ment was eagerly tried. The supernal powers 
seem to take his part. What was on his lips to 
say is uttered by his fiiend. When he went 
abroad, he met, by wonderRil casualties, the one 
person he sought.' If in his walk he chanced to 
look back, his friend was walking behind him. 
And it has happened that the artist has often 
drawn in his pictures the face of the future wife 
whom he had not yet seen. 

But also in complacencies nowise so strict as 
this of the passion, the man of sensibility counts 
it a delight only to hear a child's voice fully ad- 
dressed to him, or to see the beautilul manners 
of the youth of either sex. When the event is 
past and remote, how insignificant the great- 
est compared with the piquancy of the present 1 
To-day at the school examinarion the professor 
interrogates Sylvina in the history class about 
Odoacer and Alaric. Sylvina can't remember, 
but su^ests that Odoacer was defeated ; and 
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the professor tartly replies, " No, he defeated 
the Romans." But 'tis plain to the visitor that 
't is of no importance at all about Odoacer 
and 't is a great deal of importance about Syl- 
rina, and if she says he was defeated, why 
he had better a great deal have been defeated 
than give her a moment's annoy. Odoacer, If 
there was a particle of the gentleman in him, 
would have said, Let me be defeated a thou- 
sand times.' 

And as our tenderness for youth and beauty 
gives a new and just importance to their fresh 
and manifold claims, so the like sensibility gives < 
welcome to all excellence, has eyes and hospital- 
ity for merit in corners. An Englishman of 
marked character and talent, who had brought 
mth him hither one or two fiiends and a library 
of mystics, assured me that nobody and nothing 
of possible interest was left in England, — he had 
brought all that was alive away. I was forced to 
reply : " No, next door to you probably, on the 
other side of the partition in the same house, was 
a greater man than any you had seen." * Every 
man has a history worth knowing, if he could 
tell it, or if we could draw it from him. Charac- 
ter and wit have their own mE^nedsm. Send a 
deep man into any town, and he will find another 
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deq> man there, unknown hitherto to his neigh- 
bors. That is the great happiness of life, — to 
add to our high acquaintances. The very law of 
averages might have assured you that there will 
be in every hundred heads, say ten or five good 
heads. Morals are generated as the atmosphere 
is. 'T is a secret, the genesis of either ; but the 
springs of justice and courage do not ^1 any 
more than salt or sulphur springs. 

The world is always opulent,' the oracles are 
never silent ; but the receiver must by a happy 
temperance be brought to that top of condition, 
that frolic health, that he can easily take and 
give these fine communications. Health is the 
condition of wisdom, and the sign is cheerfiilhes8> 
— an open and noble temper. There was never 
poet who had not the heart in the right place. 
The old trouveur. Pons Capdueil,* wrote, — 
" Oft hiye I heard, uid deem the witoeu true. 
Whom DUB delight! in, God delights in too." 

All beauty warms the heart, is a sign of health, 
prosperity and the fevor of God. Everything 
lasting and fit for men the Divine Power has 
marked with this stamp. What delights, what 
emandpates, not what scars and pains us, is 
wise and good In speech and in the arts.' For, 
truly, the heart at the centre of the universe 
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with every throb hurls the flood of happiness 
into every artery, vein and veinlet, so that the 
whole system is inundated with the tides of joy. 
The plenty of the poorest place is too great : 
the harvest cannot be gathered. Every sound 
ends in music. The edge of every surface is 
tinged mth prismatic rays. 

One more trait of true success. The good 
mind chooses what is positive, what is advancing, 
— embraces the affirmative. Our system is one 
of poverty. 'T is presumed, as I said, there is 
but one Shakspeare, one Homer, one Jesus, — 
not that all are or shall be inspired. But we < 
must begin by affirming. Truth and goodness 
subsist forevermore. It is true there is evil 
and good, night and day: but these are not 
equal. The day is great and final. The night 
is for the day, but the day is not for the night. 
What is this immortal demand for more, which 
belongs to our constitution? this enormous 
ideal? There is no such critic and beggar as 
this terrible Soul. No historical person b^ns 
to content us. We know the satisiactoriness of 
justice, the sufficiency of truth.' We know the 
answer that leaves nothing to ask. We know 
the Spirit by its victorious tone. The searching 
tests to apply to every new pretender are amount 
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and quality, — what does he add ? and what is 
the state of mind he leaves me in ? Your theory 
is unimportant; but what new stock you can add 
to humanity, or how high you can carry life ? ' 
A man is a man only as he makes life and nature 
happier to us. 

I fear the popular notion of success stands in 
direct opposition in all points to the real and 
wholesome success. One adores public opinion, 
the other private opinion ; * one lame, the other 
desert ; one feats, the other humility ; one lucre, 
the other love ; one monopoly, and the other 
hospitality of mind. 

We may apply this affirmative law to letters, 
to manners^ to art, to the decorations of our 
houses, etc. I do not find executions or tortures 
or lazar-houses, or grisly photographs of the field 
on the day after the battle, fit subjects for cabinet 
pictures. I think that some so-called " sacred 
subjects" must be treated with more genius 
than I have seen in the masters of Italian or 
Spanish art to be right pictures for houses and 
churches.* Nature does not invite such exhibi- 
tion. Nature lays the ground-plan of each crea- 
ture accurately, sternly fit for all his functions ; 
then veils it scrupulously. See how carefully she 
covers up the skeleton. The eye shall not see 
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It ; the sun shall not shine on it. She weaves her 
tissues and integuments of flesh and skin and 
hair and beautiful colors of the day over it, and 
forces death down underground, and makes haste 
to cover it up with leaves and vines, and wipes 
carefully out every trace by new creation. Who 
and what are you that would lay the ghastly 
anatomy bare? 

Don't hang a dismal picture on the wall, and 
do not daub with sables and glooms in your con- 
versation. Don't be a cynic and disconsolate 
preacher. Don't bewul and bemoan. Omit the 
negative propositions. Nerve us with incessant 
affirmatives. Don't waste yourself in rgection,' 
nor bark against the bad, but chant the beauty 
of the good. When that is spoken which has a 
right to be spoken, the chatter and the criticism 
will stop. Set down nothing that will not help 
somebody ; — 

" For every gift of noble origin 

Ii breathed upon by Hope'i popetual Iveatli." * 

The affirrnative of affirmatives is love. As 
much love, so much perception. As caloric to 
matter, so is love to mind; so it enlatges, and 
so it empowers it. Good will makes insight, as 
one finds his way to the sea by embarking on a 
river. I have seen scores of people who can 
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silence me, but I seek one who shall make me 
forget or overcome the frigidities and imbe- 
dlities into which I &11. The painter Giotto, 
Vasari tells us, renewed art because he put more 
goodness into his heads. To awake in man and 
to raise the sense of worth, to educate his feel- 
ing and judgment so that he shall scorn himself 
for a bad action, that ts the only aim. 

'T is cheap and easy to destroy. There is not 
a joyful boy or an innocent giri buoyant with 
fine purposes of duty, in all the street full of 
eager and rosy laces, but a cynic can chill and 
dishearten with a single word. Despondency 
comes readily enough to the most sanguine. 
The cynic has only to follow their hint with his 
bitter confirmation, and they check that eager 
courageous pace and go home with heavier 
step and premature age. They will themselves 
quickly enough give the hint he wants to the cold 
wretch. Which of them has not failed to please 
where they most wished it? or blundered where 
they were most ambitious of success ? or found 
themselves awkward or tedious or incapable of 
study, thought or heroism, and only hoped by 
good sense and fidelity to do what they could 
and pass unblamed ? And this witty malelictor 
makes their little hope less with satire and skep- 
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tidsm, and slackens the springs of endeavor. 
Yes, this is easy ; but to help the young soul, add 
enei^, inspire hope and blow the coals into a 
useful flame; to redeem defeat by new thought, 
by firm action, that is not easy, that is the work 
of divine men.' 

We live on different planes or platforms. 
There is an external life, which is educated at > 
school, taught to read, write, cipher and trade; 
taught to grasp all the boy can get, ur^ng him 
to put himself forward, to make himself useful 
and ^;reeablein the world, to ride, run,argue and 
contend, unfold his talents, shine, conquer and 
possess. 

But the inner life sits at home, and does not 
learn to do things, nor value these feats at all. 
'Tis a quiet, wise perception. It loves truth, 
because it is itself real ; it loves right, it knows 
nothing else; but it makes no progress; was 
as wise in our first memory of it as now; is just 
the same now in maturity and hereafter in age, 
it was in youth. We have grown to manhood and 
womanhood ; we have powers, connection, chil- 
dren, reputations, professions: this makes no 
account of them all. It lives in the great present ; 
it makes the present great. This tranquil, well- 
founded, wide-seeing soul is no express-rider, no 
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attorney, no magistrate : it lies in the sun and 
broods on the world. A person of this temper 
once said to a man of much activity, " I will 
pardon you that you do so much, and you me 
that I do nothing." And Euripides says that 
" Zeus hates busybodies and those who do too 
much."' 
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OLD AGE 

■Once more,' the old man cried, *yt doudt. 
Airy raireu purple-{nled. 
Which once my aJkacy beguiled. 
Beguile me with the wonted ipell. 
I know ye skilful to convoy 
The tottl frnght of hope ud joy 
Into nide tnd homely nookt. 
Shed mocking luitrea on ihelf of booki. 
On brmer*! byre, on pasture nide. 
And stony pathway to the wood, 
I care not if the pomps yon show 
Be what they sooth&at appear. 
Or if yon realms in sunset glow 
Be bubbles of the atmoBphere, 
And if it be to you allowed 
To fiml me with a shining cloud. 
So only new grie& are consoled 
By new delights, as old by old, 
Fnnkly I will be yonr guest, 
Count your change and cheer the best. 
The world hath oveimuch of pain, — 
If Natoie give me joy again. 
Of such decdt I '11 not complain.' 
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' At the tnrd trinu her to the gale, 
I trim mytelf to the Uorm of time, 
I man the nidder, reef the uil. 
Obey the rtnce K eve obeyed at prime: 
Lowly ftithfiil, btuiih fe«r. 
Right onwwd drive nnhanned; 
The port, well worth the cnii»e, ii nor. 
And cvei7 wave i* chumed.' 
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ON the anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Cambridge in 1861, the vener- 
able President Quincy, senior member of the 
Society, as well as senior alumnus of the Uni- 
versity, was revived at the dinner with peculiar 
demonstrations of respect. He replied to these 
compliments in a speech, and, gracefiilly clum- 
ing the privileges of a literary society, entered at 
some length into an Apology for Old Age, and, 
uding himself by notes in his hand, made a sort 
of running commentary on Cicero's chapter De 
Senectute. The character of the speaker, the 
transparent good ^th of his pruse and blame, 
and the naivete of his eager preference of Cicero's 
opinions to King David's, gave unusual interest 
to the College festival. It was a discourse full of 
dignity, honoring him who spoke and those who 
heard. 

The speech led me to look over at home — 
an easy task — Cicero's ikmous essay, charming 
by its uniform rhetorical merit; heroic with 
Stoical precepts, with a Roman eye to the clums 
of the State ; happiest perhaps in his praise of 
life on the ^m ; and rising at the conclusion to 
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a lofty strain. But he does not exhaust the sub- 
ject ; rather invites the attempt to add traits to 
the picture from our broader modern life. 

Cicero makes no reference to the illusions 
which cling to the element of time, and in which 
Nature delights. Wellington, in speaking of 
military men, said, " What masks are these uni- 
forms to hide cowards ! " I have often detected 
the like deception in the cloth shoe, wadded 
pelisse, wig, spectacles and padded chair of Age. 
Nature lends herself to these illusions, and adds 
/aim sight, deafness, cracked voice, snowy hair, 
short memory and sleep. These also are masks, 
and all is not Age that wears theiiiT^ Whilst we 
yet call ourselves young and our mates are yet 
youths with even boyish remains, one good feU 
low in the set prematurely sports a gray or a bald 
head, which does not impose on us who know 
how innocent of sanctity or of Platonism he is, 
but does deceive his juniors and the public, who 
presently distinguish him with a most amusing 
respect : and this lets us into the secret that the 
venerable forms that so awed our childhood were 
just such impostors. Nature is full of freaks, 
and now puts an old head on young shoulders, 
and then a young heart beating under fourscore 
winters. 
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For if the essence of age is not present, these 
signs, whether of Art or Nature, are counterfeit 
and ridiculous : and the essence of age is intel- ' - 
lect. Wherever that appears, we call tt old. If 
we look into the eyes of the youngest person we 
sometimes discover that here is one who knows 
already what you would go about with much 
pains to teach him ; there is that in him which 
is the ancestor of all around htm : which &ct the 
Indian Vedas express when they say, *' He that 
can discriminate is the fethcr of his &ther." And 
in our old British legends of Arthur and the 
Round Table, his friend and counsellor. Merlin 
the Wise, is a babe found exposed in a bas- 
ket by the river-side, and, though an in&nt of 
only a few days, speaks articulately to those who 
discover himy tells his name and history, and 
presently foretells the fate of the by-standers. 
Wherever there is power, there is age. Don't 
be deceived by dimples and curls. I tell you 
that babe is a thousand years old." 

Time is indeed the theatre and seat of illusion: 1 
nothing is so ductile and elastic. The mind 
stretches an hour to a century and dwarfs an 
age to an hour.* Saadi found in a mosque at 
Damascus an old Persian of a hundred and fifty 
years, who was dying, and was saying to him- 
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self, " I sud, coming into the world by birth, * I 
will enjoy myself for a few moments.' Alas ! at 
the variegated table of life I partook of a few 
mouthfiils,and the Fates said, '£»e«^A/"' That 
which does not decay is so central and controlling 
in us, that, as long as one is akme by himself, he is 
hot sensible of the inroads of time, wtuch always 
begin at the surface-edges. Vlf, on a winter day, 
you should stand within a bell-glass, the face and 
color of the aitemoon clouds would not indicate 
whether it were June or January ; and if we did 
not find the reflection of ourselves in the eyes 
of the young people, we could not know that 
the century-dock had struck seventy instead of 
twenty. J How many men habitually believe that 
each chance passenger with whom they converse 
is of their own age, and presently find it was lus 
fether and not his brother whom they knewj^ 
But not to press too hard on these deceits 
and illusions of Nature, which are inseparable 
from our condition, and looking at age under an 
aspect more conformed to the common sense, if 
the question be the felicity of age, I fear thp£rst 
popular judgments will be unfavorable./^ From 
the point of sensuous experience, seen from the 
streets and markets and the haunts of pleasure 
and gain, the estimate of age is low, melancholy 
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and skeptical. Frankly &ce the &cts, and see 
the result. Tobacco, cofFee, alcohol, hashish, 
prussic add, strychnine, are weak dilutions : the 
surest poison is time^ This cup which Nature 
puts to our lips, has a wonderful virtue, surpass- 
ibg that of any other draught. It opens the 
senses, adds power, fills us with exalted dreams, 
which we call hope, love, ambition, science : 
espedally, it creates a craving for larger draughts 
of itself. But they who take the larger draughts 
are drunk with it, lose their stature, strength, 
bea uty and senses, and end in folly and delir- 
ium.TWe postpone our literary work until we 
**iMf% more ripeness and skill to write, and we 
one day discover that our literary talent was a 
youthful efTervescencx which we have now lost.* 
We had a judge in Massachusetts who at sixty 
proposed to resign, alleging that he percdved a 
certdn decay in his faculties ; he was dissuaded 
by his friends, on account of the public conven- 
ience at that time. At seventy it was hinted to 
him that it was time to retire; but he now replied 
that he thought his judgment as robust and all 
his faculties as good as ever they were. But 
besides the self-deception, the strong and hasty 
laborers of the street do^ot work well with the 
chronic valetudinarian./ Youth is everywhere in 
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place. Age, like woman, requires fit surround- 
ings. Age is comely in coaches, in churches, 
in chairs of state and ceremony, tn council- 
chambers, in courts of justice and historical 
societies. Age is becoming in the country. But 
in the rush and uproar of Broadway, if you look 
into the faces of the passengers there is d^ection 
or indignation in the seniors, a certain concealed 
sense of injury, and the lip made up with a heroic 
determination not to mind it. Few envy the 
consideration enjoyed by the oldest inhab itant 
Wc do not count a man's years, until he Iim 
nothing else to count. The vast inconvenience 
of animal immortality was told in the ^ble of 
Tithonus.' In short, the creed of the street is. 
Old Age is not disgraceful, but immensely dis- 
advantageous. Life is well enough, but we shall 
all be glad to get out of it, and they will all be 
glad to have us. 

This is odious on the &ce of it.\ Universal 
convicrions are not to be shaken by the whim- 
seys of overfed butchers and firemen, or by the 
sentimental fears of girls who would keep the 
infantile bloom on thdr cheeks^. We know the 
value of experience, life anilart are cumulative ; 
and he who has accomplished something in any 
department alone deserves to be heard on that 
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sul^ect. /a man of great employments and 
excellent performance used to assure me that he 
did nobthink a man worth anything until he was 
sixt^r ^though this smacks a little of the reso- 
lution of a certain " Young Men's Republican 
Club," that all men should be held eligible who 
are under seventy. But in all governments, the 
councils of power were held by the old ; and 
patricians ot patres, senate or senes, seigneurs or 
seniors, ^tfresjid, the senate of Sparta, the presby- 
tery of the Church, and the like, all signify sim- 
ply old men. 

The cynical creed or lampoon of the market 
is refuted by the universal prayer for long life, ' 
which is the verdict of Nature and justified by 
all history. We have, it is true, examples of an 
accelerated pace by which young men achieved 
grand works ; as in the Macedonian Alexander, 
in Raflaelle, Shakspeare, Pascal, Burns and 
Byron ; but these are rare exceptions. Nature, 
in the main, vindicates her law. Skill to do 
comes of doing; knowledge comes by eyes 
always open, and working hands; and there is 
no knowledge that is not power. Beranger said, 
"Almost all the good workmen live long." ' And 
if the life be true and noble, we have quite an- 
other sort of seniors than the frowzy, dmorous. 
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peevish dotards who are falsely old, — nameJy, 
the men who fear no dcy, but by whom cities 
stand ; who appearing in any street, the people 
empty their houses to gaze at and obey them : as 
at " My Cid, with the fleecy beard," in Toledo ; 
or Bruce, as Barbour reports him; as blind 
old Dandolo, elected doge at eighty-four years, 
storming Constantinople at ninety-four, and after 
the revolt again victorious and elected at the age 
of ninety-six to the throne of the Eastern Empire, 
which he declined, and died doge at ninety-seven, 
^we still feel the force of Socrates, "whom well- 
advised the oracle pronounced wisest of men ; " 
of Archimedes, holding Syracuse against the 
Romans by his wit, and himself better than ajl 
their nation ; of Michel Angelo, wearing the four 
crowns of architecture, sculpture, painting and 
poetry; of Galileo, of whose blindness Castelli 
said, " The noblest eye is darkened that Nature 
ever made, — an eye that hath seen more than all 
that went before him, and hath opened the eyes 
of all that shall come after himu " of Newton, 
who made an important discovery for every one 
of his eighty-five yeara^ of Bacon, who " took all 
knowledge to be his province ; " of Fontenelle, 
" that predous porcelain vase laid up in the 
centre of France to be guarded with the utmost 
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care for a hundred years ; " of Franklin, Jeffer- 
son and Adams, the wise and heroic statesmen ; 
of Washington, the perfect dtizen ; of Welling- 
ton, the perfect soldier; of Goethe, the all- 
knowing poet ; of Humboldt, the encyclopaedia 
of science." 

Under the general assertion of the well-being 
of age, we can easily count particular benefits of 
that condition. It has weathered the perilous 
capes and shoals in the sea whereon we stui, and 
the chief evil of life is taken away tn removing- 
the grounds of fear. The insurance of a ship 
expires as she enters the harbor at home. It 
were strange if a man should turn his sixdeth 
year without a feeling of immense relief irom the 
number of dangers he has escaped. When the 
old wife says, ' Take care of that tumor in your 
shoulder, perhaps it is cancerous,* — he replies, 
' I am yielding to a surer decomposition.' The 
humorous thief who drank a pot of beer at the 
gallows blew off the froth because he had heard 
it was unhealthy ; but it will not add a pang to 
the prisoner marched out to be shot, to assure 
him that the pain in his knee threatens morti- 
fication. When the pleuro-pneumonia of the 
cows r^ed, the butchers said that though the 
acute d^ee was novel, there never was a time 
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when this disease did not occur among cattle. 

f All men carry seeds of all distempers through 
life latent, and we die without developing them ; J 
such is the affirmative force of the constitution ; 
but if you are enfeebled by any cause, some of 
these sleeping seeds start and open. Meantime, 
at every stage we lose a foe. At fifty years, 't is 
said, afflicted citizens lose thor sick-headaches. 
I hope this h^ra is not as movable a feast as 
that one I annually look for, when the horti- 
culturists assure me that the rose-bugs in our 
gardens disappear on the tenth of July; they 
stay a fortnight later in mine.' But be it as it 
may with the sick-headache, — *t is certMn that 
graver headaches and heart-aches arc lulled once 
for all as we come up with certain goals of time. 

pThe passions have answered their purpose : that 
slight but dread overweight with which in each 
instance Nature secures the execution of her aim, 
drops off. To keep man in the planet, she im- 
presses the terror of death. To perfect the com- 
missatiat, she implants in each a certain rapacity 
to get the supply, and a little oversupply, of his 
wants. To insure the existence of the race, she 
reinforces the sexual instinct, at the risk of dis- 
order, grief and pain.* To secure strength, she 
plants cruel hunger and thirst, which so easily 
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overdo their office, and invite disease. But these 
temporary stays and shifts for the protection of 
the young animal are shed as fast as they can 
be replaced by nobler resources. We live in 
youth amidst this rabble of passions, quite too 
tender, quite too hungry and irritable. Later, 
the interiors of mind and heart open, and sup- 
ply grander modves. We leam the fatal com- 
pensarions that wait on every act. Then, one 
after another, this riotous time-destroying crew 
ipwtr- 



I count it another capital advantage of age, 
this, that a success more or less signifies nothing. 
Little by little it has amassed such a fimd of 
merit that it can very well afford to go 00 its 
credit when it will.' When I chanced to meet 
the poet Wordsworth, then sixty-three years old, 
he told me that '* he had just had a fall and lost a 
tooth, and when his companions were much con- 
cerned for the mischance, he had replied that he 
was glad it had not happened forty years before." 
Well, Nature takes care that we shall not lose 
our oigans forty years too soon. A lawyer ai^ed 
a cause yesterday in the Supreme Court, and I 
was struck with a certain ur of levity and defiance 
which vastly became him. Thirty years ago it 
was a serious concern to him whether his pleading 
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was good and effective. Now it is of importance 
to his client, but of none to himself. It has 
been long already fixed what he can do and 
cannot do, and his reputation does not gain or 
sufier from one or a dozen new performances. 
If he should on a new occasion rise quite beyond 
his mark and achieve somewhat great and ex- 
traordinary, that, of course, would instantly tell ; 
but he may go below his mark with impunity, 
and people will say, ' O, he had headache,' or 
' He lost his sleep for two nights.' What a lust 
of appearance, what a load of anxieties that once 
degraded him he is thus rid of! Every one is 
sensible of this cumulative advantage in living. 
All the good days behind him are sponsors, who 
speaK for him when he is silent, pay for him 
when he has no money, introduce him where 
he has no letters, and work for him when he 
sleeps. 

A third felicity of ^e is that it has found 
expression. The youth suifers not only from 
ungradfied desires, but from powers untried, and 
from a picture in his mind of a career which has 
as yet no outward reality. He is tormented with 
the want of correspondence between things and 
thoughts. Michel Angelo's head is frill of mas- 
culine and gigantic figures as gods walking, which 
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make him savage until his furious chisel can 
render them into marble ; and of architectural 
dreams, until a hundred stone-masons can lay 
them in courses of travertine. There is the like 
tempest in every good head in which some great 
benefit for the world is planted. The throes 
continue until the child is bom. Every Acuity 
new to each man thus goads him and drives him 
out into doleful deserts until it finds proper vent. 
All the functions of human duty irritate and lash 
him forward, bemoaning and chiding, until they 
are performed. He wants friends, employment, 
knowledge, power, house and land, wife and 
children, honor and &me; he has religious wants, 
ssthedc wants, domestic, civil, humane wants. 
One by one, day after day, he learns to coin his 
wishes into facts. He has his calling, homestead, 
social connection and personal power, and thus, 
at the end of fifty years, his soul is appeased by 
seeing some sort of correspondence between his 
wish and his possession. This makes the value 
of age, the satbfiiction it slowly offers to every 
craving. He is serene who docs not feel himself - 
pinched and wronged, but whose con<Urion, in 
parricular and in general, allows the utterance 
of his mind. In old persons, when thus fully 
expressed, we often observe s fair, plump, per- 
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ennial, waxen complexion, which indicates that 
all the ferment of earlier days has subsided into 
serenity of thought and behavior. 

The compensations of Nature play in age as 
in youth. In a world so chatted and sparkling 
with power, a man does not lire long and actively 
mthout costly additions of experience, which, 
though not spoken, are recorded in his mind. 
What to the youth is only a guess or a hope, 
is in the veteran a digested statute. He beholds 
the feats of the juniors with complacency, but as 
one who having long ago known these games, 
has refined them into results and morals. The 
Indian Red Jacket, when the young braves were 
boasting their deeds, said, " But the sixties have 
all the twenties and forties in them." 

For a fourth benefit, age sets its house in 
order, and finishes its works, which to every 
artist is a supreme pleasure.' Youth has an 
excess of sensibility, before which every object 
glitters and attracts. We leave one pursuit for 
another, and the young man's year is a heap of 
b^nnings. At the end of a twelvemonth, he 
has nothing to show for it, — not one completed 
work. But the time is not lost. Our instincts 
drove us to hive innumerable experiences, that 
are yet of no visible value, and which we may 
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keep for twice seven years before they shall be 
wanted. The best things are of secular growth. 
The instinct of classifying marks the wise and 
healthy mind. Linnseus projects his system, and 
lays out his twenty-four classes of plants, before 
yet he has found in Nature a single plant to justify 
certain of his classes. His seventh class has not 
one. Inprocessof time, he finds with delight the 
little white TrienialiSt the only plant with seven 
petals and sometimes seven stamens, which con- 
stitutes a seventh class in conformity with his 
system.* The conchologist builds his cabinet 
whilst as yet he has few shells. He labels shelves 
for classes, cells for species : all but a few are 
empty. But every year fills some blanks, and 
with accelerating speed as he becomes knowing 
and known. An old scholar finds keen delight 
in verifying the impressive anecdotes and cita- 
tions he has met with in miscellaneous reading 
and hearing, in all the years of youth. We carry 
in memory important anecdotes, and have lost 
all clew to the author from whom we had them. 
We have a heroic speech from Rome or Greece, 
but cannot fix it on the man who said it. We 
have an admirable line worthy of Horace, ever 
and anon resounding in our mind's ear, but have 
searched all probable and improbable books for 
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it in vain. We consult the reading men : but, 
strangely enough, they who know everything 
know not this. But especially we have a certain 
insulated thought, which haunts us, but remains 
insulated and barren. Well, there is nothing for 
all this but patience and time. Time, yes, that 
is the finder, the unweariable explorer, not sub- 
ject to casualties, omniscient at last The day 
comes when the hidden author of our story is 
found ; when the brave speech returns straight 
to the hero wbo said it ; when the admirable 
verse finds the poet to whom it belongs ; and 
best of all, when the lonely thought, which 
seemed &o wise, yet half-wise, half-thought, be- 
cause it cast no light abroad, is suddenly matched 
in our mind by its twin, by its sequence, or next 
related analogy, which gives it instantly radiat- 
ing power, and justifies the superstitious instinct 
with which we have hoarded it. We remember 
our old Greek Professor at Cambridge, an an- 
dent bachelor, amid his folios, possessed by this 
hope of completing a task, with nothing to break 
his leisure after the three hours of his daily 
classes, yet ever restlessly stroking his leg and 
assuring himself" he should retire from the Uni- 
versity and read the authors." ' In Goethe's 
Romance, Makaria, the central figure for wisdom 
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and influence, pleases herself with withdrawing 
into solitude to astronomy and epistolary corre- 
spondence. Goethe himself carried this comple- 
tion of studies to the highest point. Many of 
his works hung on the easel from youth to age, 
and received a stroke in every month or year. 
A literary astrologer, he never applied himself 
to any task but at the happy moment when all 
the stars consented. Bentley thought himself 
likely to live till fourscore, — long enough to 
read everything that was worth reading, — " Et 
tunc magna met sub terris ibit imago." ' Much 
wider is spread the pleasure which old men take 
in completing their secular afiairs, the inventor 
his inventions, the ^riculturist his experiments, 
and all old men in finishing their houses, round- 
ing their estates, clearing their titles, redudng 
tangled interests to order, reconciling enmides 
and leaving all in the best posture for the future. 
It must be believed that there is a proportion 
between the designs of a man and the length of 
his life ; there is a calendar of his years, so of his 
performances.' 

America is the country of young men, and 
too ftill of work hitherto for leisure and tran- 
quillity ; yet we have had robust centenarians, 
and examples of dignity and wisdom. I have 
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lately found in an old note-book a record of a 
visit to ex-President John Adams, in 1 825, soon 
after the election of his son to the Presidency. 
It is but a sketch, and nothing important passed 
in the conversation ; but it reports a moment 
in the life of a heroic person, who, in extreme 
old age, appeared still erect and worthy of his 
fame. 

, Fei., 1823. To-day at Quincy, with 



my brother, by invitation of Mr. Adams's hm- 
ily. The old President sat in a large stuffed arm- 
chair, dressed in a blue coat, black small-clothes, 
white stockings ; a cotton cap covered his bald 
head. We made our compliment, told htm he 
must let us join our congratulations to those of 
the nation on the happiness of his house. He 
thanked us, and said : " I am r^oiced, because 
the nation is happy. The time of gratuktion and 
congratulations is nearly over with me ; I am 
astonished that I have lived to see and know of 
this event. I have lived now nearly a century 
[he was ninety in the following October] ; a long, 
harassed and distracted life." I said, " The world 
thinks a good deal of joy has been mixed with 
it." — " The world does not know," he replied, 
" how much toil, anxiety and sorrow I have suf- 
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fisred." — I asked if Mr. Adams's letter of ac- 
ceptance had been read to him. — "Yes," he said, 
and added, " My son has more political prudence 
than any man that I know who has existed in my 
time ; he never was put off his guard ; and I 
hope he will continue such : but what effect age 
may work in diminishing the power of his mind, 
I do not know ; it has been very much on the 
stretch, ever since he was born. He has always 
been laborious, child and man, from infency." — 
When Mr. J. Q. Adams's t^e was mentioned, 
he said, "He is now fifty-eight, or mil be in 
July;" and remarked that "all the Presidents 
were of the same age : General Washington was 
about fifty-eight, and I was about fifty-eight, and 
Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Madison, and Mr. Mon- 
roe." — We inquired when he expected to see 
Mr. Adams. — He s^d : " Never : Mr. Adams 
will not come to Quincy but to my ftinentl. It 
would be a great satisfaction to me to see him, 
but I don't wish him to come on my account." 
He spoke of Mr. Lechmere, whom he "well 
remembered to have seen come down daily, at 
a great age, to walk in the old town-house," 
adding, " And I wish I could walk as well as he 
did. He was Collector of the Customs for many 
years under the Royal Government." — E. said : 
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" I suppose, sir, you would not have taken his 
place, even to walk as well as he." — " No," he 
replied, " that was not what I wanted." — He 
talked of Whitefield,' and remembered when he 
was a Freshman in Coil^e to have come into 
town to the Old South church [I think] to hear 
him, but could not get into the house; — " I, 
however, saw him," he said, " through a window, 
and disdncdy heard all. He had a voice such 
as I never heard before or since. He cast it out 
so that you might hear it at the meeting-house 
[pointing towards the Quincy meeting-house] , 
and he had the grace of a dancing-master, of 
an actor of plays. His voice and manner helped 
him more than his sermons. I went with Jona- 
than Sewali." — *' And you were pleased with him, 
sir?" — "Pleased I 1 was delighted beyond mea- 
sure." — We asked if at Whitefield's return the 
same popularity continued. — " Not the same 
iiiry," he said, " not the same wild enthusiasm 
as before, but a greater esteem, as he became 
more known. He did not terrify, but was ad- 
mired." 

We spent about an hour in his room. He 
speaks very distinctly for so old a man, enters 
bravely into long sentences, which are inter- 
rupted by want of breath, but carries them 
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invariably to a conclusion, without correcting a 
word. 

He spoke of the new novels of Cooper, and 
Peep at the Pilgrims, and Saratoga, with praise, 
and named with accuracy the characters in them. 
He likes to have a person always reading to him, 
or company talking in his room, and is better the 
next day after having visitors in his chamber Irom 
morning to night. 

He received a premature report of his son's 
election, on Sunday afternoon, without any ex- 
citement, and told the reporter he had been 
hoaxed, for it was not yet time for any news to 
arrive. The informer, something damped in his 
heart, insisted on repairing to the meeting-house, 
and proclaimed it aloud to the congregation, who 
were so overjoyed that they rose in their seats 
and cheered thrice. The Reverend Mr. Whit- 
ney dismissed them immediately. 

When life has been well spent, age is a loss of 
what it can well spare, — muscular strength, oi^ 
ganic instincts, gross bulk,and works that belong 
to these. But the central wisdom, which was old 
in infancy,is young in fourscore years,and, drop- 
ping off* obstructions, leaves in happy sut^ects 
the mind purified and wise. I have heard that 
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whoever loves is in no condition old." I have 
heard that whenever the name of man is spoken, 
the doctrine of immortality is announced; it 
cleaves to his constitution. The mode of it 
baffles our wit, and no whisper comes to us from 
the other side. But the inference from the work- 
ing of intellect, hiving knowledge, hiving skill, 
— at the end of life just ready to be born, — 
affirms the inspirations of affection and of the 
moral sentiment.* 
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SOCIETY AND SOUTUDE 

IT may be well to recall tome of the oacwud eventi whkh 
occntred ud conditioiu wUch exitted daring the decade in- 
taveniDg between the publication of The Condutt ef Life and 
of Mr. Emenon'a next volume of euaya, Smely and SfUludt, 
which did not appear until 1870. In those yean ■ criaii in 
which the Ufe or death of the United States hung long in what 
seemed a doubtfiil issue had been safely passed. Statesmen, 
"pracdcal" politiciaiu who ridiculed the higher law which 
the scholars and simple folk beheved in, and merchants who 
strove to lilence them for the take of trade, were suddenly 
overwhelmed by die lope of events. 

Destiny sat by ud said, 
* Pang for pang your seed shall pay, 

Hide in &be peace your coward head, 

I bring round the harvest day.' 
Hiis triumph of Right to 

Redress the eternal scales 
brought to Emerson relief and joy; but he had not, like Jonah, 
tat still wttchtDg for the destruction of the wicked. Before the 
war, in speaking for the slave, he had steadily braved unpopu- 
.larity, and once or twice perhaps dinger ; yet, seeing the disireu 
that sadden loss of slave property would cause in the South, 
had urged compensation when few Northern abolidonists could 
make allowance for the unfortunate condidon into which the 
slaveholders were bom, but regarded them only u criminals. 
He wished to deliver the whke man &om his curse even more 
than the negro. When after liitcoln's inauguration the issue 
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was forced by the ilaveholding interett, Mr. Emenon could 
not bear amu, but did better lerrice to hit couDtry after hit 
kind, Tlirougli the long, cruel conflict he itrove, not only in 
ipetnil patriodc tneetingg, but in hii lecture* on the great and 
permanent themea, to keep the hearts of hia hearera up and lifi 
thdr standard Ugher, Many ofchesc easaya,aalecturei,had ex- 
ordiums fit for the day. "Civilization" is but a part of a lecture 
^ven at the Smithsonian Inttitudon in Washington, in January^ 
1862, called "Civilization at a Hnch," in which the duty of 
the hour, Emandpation, was urged. The " Boston Hymn " 
a year later celebrated its proclamadon, and " Voluntaries " 
was a proud dirge for Colonel Robert Shaw and his officers 
and soldiers killed on the slopes of Fort Wagner. 

But the war made great demands on the resources of those 
who stayed at home, as taxes and prices rote, and the " hard 
times " outlasted the four yeara of actual hostilities. Strictest 
economies and increased work were required to meet them. 
Mr. Emerson derived little income &om his books, and lectar- 
ing was hit main resource. Fortunately the awakened heart 
and nund of the people demanded encouragement and instruc- 
tion. Not only the lyceums of the older States, where hit 
vMcc had long been heard, wished to hear hit word of hope, 
but calls came &om the new country beyond the MisntnpiH. 

Mr. Emerson's name was now widely known. Many 
guests &om both sides of the ocean came to his door. Hia 
children had grown up, and in 1865 hit younger dau^ter 
was happHy married to a brave soldier whote releate from a 
Southern prison came just in dme to enaUe him to be present 
at the closing scene of the war. Mr. Emerson's delist m chil- 
dren appears in the lecture on Domestic life and, though it 
wu written in 1859, it very posnbly was improved before 
ptindog because of the birth of his grandchildren. 
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In 1866 Hirvird College invited him, after twenty-nine 
yean, again to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa Oration, Next 
year he wai chosen an Overseer, and in 1870 was asked to 
deliver a coutk on Philosophy there. 

In thji decade two near fiiendt were taken from him by 
death, Henry Thoreau and Mn. Sarah Ripley. In 1S60 
Theodore Parker, respected and valued by Mr. Emenon, died, 
and for several years thereafter he w«» frcqnendy called by Mr. 
Parker's Society to speak 10 (hem on Sundays at the Music 
Hall and on week-days at their '■ Fraternity Lectures," 

To one who heard Emerson lecture, the printed essays re- 
call dte spoken word and the speaker's pretence. They were 
all thus first tested on the average American audience in town 
•nd country. The earlier addresses show more of the prietl, 
the later of the lecturer who wu also a poet, though the char- 
acterisdcs only vary in proportion. 

The testimony of two of the hearer* may be adduced. Mr. 
John Albee in his " Emerson as an Essayist" ■ tays: — 

" Most of them were prepared for public delivery. Some 
profess to detect this in their style. I should never discover it, 
had I not heard some of them and since been imable to forget 
the tones of voice, the manner and the total effect of the de- 
livery. For it certainly cannot be discovered by any resem- 
blances to writmg that we do know was prepared for public 
delivery, which has for its prevailing qualides nothing in the 
Vast like the qualitiea of Emerson's page. 

" The old lecture platform witnessed every sort of pcrfiirm- 
ance with an impardal eye. It listened to eloquence, to non- 
sense and to thought; it was not gready moved by any; it was, 
perhaps, made a liide more eager for the next lecture, which 
might demolish the ideas of the last. The audiences had thdr 

■ RtwHmtraiua tf Emann, bf John AUkc. 
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&TMitea, ofulty the more doqaent ipeaken. But it u punfiil 
to recill and idll more to to rev! what wou under the name 
of eloqaence m Emenon's dt^; that which wu (elected ftr 
•chod-readen, qiouted by cdk^au and adniiied by every- 
body. " 

Lowdl Mid in an anide in the Natitm — 

" I have heard tome great ipeaken, and lome accomplished 
OTaton, bnt never iny that to moved and penoaded men u he. 
There i* a kind of undertone in that rich baritone of hi* that 
■weepi om" mindi &om their foothold into deep waten with 
a drift we caimoi and would not rentt. And how artfiilly (for 
Emenon it a long'imdied artiit in thete thingt) doet the de- 
liberate ntterance, that lecnu waiting for the fint word, teem 
to admit ut partnen in the labor of thoi^ht, and make aa feet 
ai if the glance of hnmor were a «idden niggesdon; n if Che 
periect phrase lying written there on the desk were ai tuez- 
pected to him at to ui !** 

Two extracts &om Mr. Emerson's letters to Carlyle majr 
be here introduced to bring up the picture of dte raw young 
country in those days, ai seen throDgh the hopc&I eyes of the 
New England idealist. 

1 8 July, 1851: "• The Far West ' is the right name ftir 
these verdant deserts. On all the shores interminable silent 
fiirest. If yon land, there is prairie beyond prairie, forest be- 
hind forest, sites of nadons, no nadons. The raw bullion of 
nature; what we call * moral ' value not yet stamped on it. 
But in a thoosand miles the immense material values will show 
twenty or fifty Califomias; that a good dpbering head will 
make one where he is. Thus at I^ttsburg, on the Ohio, the 
Iron City, whither, &om want of railroads, few Yankees have 
penetrated, every acre of land has three or four bottoms: first 
of lich khI; then nine feet of tntuminous coali a little lower 
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fixmeen feet of coal; then uoa, or nli; nh tpringi, with a 
Talnable (ul called petidenm floating on ikat larfkce. Yet 
thig acre tell* for the {xicc of any tillage acre in MaMachotetti; 
and, in a fear, the railroadi will reach it, can and west. I 
came liome by the great Noithcni lAkei and Niagara." 

19 April, i8$3: "I went lately to St. Lonii and hw 
the Mitniuppi again. The powen of the River, the insatiate 
oaving for nadona of men to reap and cure iti harreat*, the 
condidouj it impoeet, — lor it yields to no enpoeeting, — are 
ioterening cnotigh. The Prairie eziits to yield the greatest 
possible quandty of adipocere. For com makes pg, pig 11 
the export of all the land, and yon shall see the instant de> 
pendente of aristocracy and civility on the &t four-legs. 
Workingmen, ability to do the work of the River, abotinded. 
Nothing higher wu to be thought of. America is incomplete. 
Room for na all, once it has not ended, nor given ngn of end- 
mg, in bard or hero. 'T is a wild democracy, die riot of 
mediociitiet, and none of your selfish ItaUes and Englands, 
when an age sublimates into a genius." 

In a letter written to Csrlylc in the end of January, 1870, 
Mr. Emerson gives the following account of the tnaking of this 
volume: *< I recdved your first letter with pure joy, but in 
the midst of extreme inefficiency. I had suddenly yielded to a 
propotidon of Heidi & Co. to manu&cmre a book for a given 
day. The book was planned and gong on passably, when it 
was fonnd better to divide the matter, and separate and post- 
pone the purely literary portion (ctiddtm chiefly), and there- 
fore to modify and swell ike elected part. The attempt proved 
more ^fficult dian I had believed. Meantime the pnblicadon 
day was announced and the printer at the door. Then came 
yoor letter in the shortening days. When I drudged to keep 
my word, igviia Mi*ervd, I could not write in my book and I 
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could not mite a letter. To-marrow ted nun^ moiTOwi made 
thingi WOTM) for we hive indifferent hetlth in the home, ind, 
u it chinced, minniil (train of affain — which alwayi come 
when they ihould not. . . . But I will leave the bad moodi, 
which I hope will not match itself in my lifedme. Only 
't ij pathetic and remoraefiil to me that any potpove of yaan, 
especially ■ purpose so insfnred, should find me imbecile." 

The ■■ purely litetvy portion " mendoned as omitted &inn 
the book probably refm to the " Poetry and Critidnn " and 
*• Persian Poetry," which were included in the next volume. 
Letters and SseUl Ami, 

When the volume reached England it brought back tlus 
response from his old friend: — 

April 6th, 1870. 

The " little Book " I read here, . . . vrith great atteadon, 
dear assent for most part, and admiring recogmdon. It seems 
to me you are all your old self here, and something more. A 
calm insight, [nerdng to the very centre; a beantifiil sympathy, 
a beantifiil epic humor; a loul peaceably iirefragable in this lond- 
jangling world, of which it sees the ugliness, but notices only 
the huge new opulences (still so anarchic) ; knows the electric 
telegraph, with all its vulgar botherations and impertinences, 
accurately for what it is, and ditto ditto the oldest eternal Theo- 
logies of men. All this beloi^ to the Highest Class of tbcmght 
(yon may depend upon it); and again seemed to me is, in 
several respects, the one perfectly Human Voice I had heard 
among my fellow creatures for a long time. And then the 
"style," the treatment and expression, — yes, it is ininutible, 
best, — Emersonian throughout. Such brevity, umplidty, 
softness, homely grace; with such a penetratjag meaning, soft 
enough, but irresisdble, going down to the depths and up to the 
hdghts, as silent electricity goes. Yoo have done very well; 
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and many will know it erer better by degreei. Only one thing 
&nher I will note: How you go at if altogether on the " Over- 
Soul," the Ideal, the Perfect or Unirenal andEtemal in thii 
Hfe of onn; and take so little heed of the fiightfbl quiotities 
of fiiction and perrene impediment there everywhere are; the 
refiectiona upon which in my own poor life made me now and 
then very sad, as I read you. Ah me, ih me; what ■ vitt* it 
is, moumiul, bMUtiihl, uniathomable u Eternity itself, these 
last fifty yean ofllme to me. 

All or nearly all the essays included in this book existed in 
some form as lectures in 1858 or ■8;9. What is known of 
thor first delivery will be told in the notes to each essay. Yet 
they underwent much change during the long period of re- 
hearsal, and sheets &om them often did doty in other lectures, 
before the final crystallization. 

Page 3, Mitt I. One may guess that this humorist inter- 
preted the Medosa as a Memory because, thongh her ftce was 
cahn, it was ever encircled by snakes. This passage may be a 
parable in which are figured "those infinite compuncdons 
which embitter in mature life the remembnmces of budding 
joy, and cover every beloved name. Everything u beautiful 
seen fitnn the pcnnt of the intellect, or as truth. But all is sour 
if seen as experience." ' 

Mr. Emcnon believed himself so unfitted &a sodety, in his 
jrounger years, that his memories were mortificadoDs, and he 
tamed his &ce resolutely away &om them. He felt the want 
of animal spirits. He early wrote: "There is no more in- 
di&rent companion. Heaven knows, in ordinary sodety than 
myself I i»^Diid1y pity my right and left hand men. But 

' "Lore," Eiiaji, Firii Stria, p. 171. 
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do not blame my dnlncM, At toon u I have done my ttadici 

I collapie. 'T ii my hfgo* and natunl nttondvc." 

In tho«e diy) he wat not strong, and perhaps memorici of 
Ui awkwiidnets m his parochial dntie* dtstrased him. 

Jonnud, 1835. " Is it because I am inch ■ bigot to my own 
whunt, that I distrust the abiUty of a man who insists much 
on the advantage to be derived &om literary emver/azitni. 
Above is wisdom, above is hapfnueu. Society nowadays 
makes us low-sprited, hopeless; above is heaven," 

In Concord woods he finmd healing for body, and oracles 
lor the soul. The following is an extract &om a lecture called 
•■Country life," pven in 1857; — 

" The place where a thoughdiil man in the coimtry feels 
the joy of eminent domain is his wood-loL If he snfier &om 
■cddent or low sfniits, his spirits rise when he enters it. I 
could not find it in my heart to chide the citizen who shoold 
ruin himself to bny a patch of heavy oak-timber. A walk in 
the woods is the consoladon of mortal men. I thini no pnr- 
init has more breath of immortality in it." 

Page J, nttt i. But the wood-life had no exemption from 
the law of Compensation. The virtue that there came in to 
him must go out from him, the messages be delivered. In 
family, village and pnbEc life he did lui part and reaped his 
reward. 

Journal, 1840. "Would it not be a good dpher for die 
seal of the Lonely Society which forma so fast in these days, — 
Two porcufnnes meedng, with all thdr spines erect, and tb< 
motto, ■ We converse at the quills' end ' i" 

Pagi y, nele I. During Mr. Emerson's ministry in Bos* 
ton in ■ 8 z8 he wrote in his journal, " A wise man in certain 
(odety is a magnet among shavings." 

Of the Poet he later wrote, — 
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In does lie wu low ind mean; 

The moanain water* wuhed him clean 

And by the let-wavca he wai itrong. 

" Fhigmenti on the Poet," Famu, Appendix. 
Pttge 8, n*te i. Of hinudf Mr. Emenon would tay, 
" My doom and my itrength it to be •olicary." 

P'gi 9t "att /. In a lecture on Society, in the coune in 
Bo«lon, 1636-37, he >aid: "A man thould live among tboie 
with whom he can act naturally, who permit and provoke die 
expreuion of all hi» thoughti and emodon*. Yet the coune of 
events does iteodily thwart any attempt at very dunty and 
•elect fellowihip, and he who would live at a man m th« world 
mutt not wait tooproodly for the pretence of the gjfted and the 
good. The unfike mind can teach him moch." 

^f fft '"* 3. The Miul't tolimde may be read In hi* 
parable, the fiigment on Natmv, — 

Atom from atom yawn* aa far 
Aa moon from earth or star &om itar. 
Journal, 1835. *■ 'Tit very ttrange how much weowethe 
perception of the abiolute tolitode of the tjnrit to the affectioni. 
I dt alone, and cannot aroutemytelf to thoughtt. I go and tit 
with my friend ind in the endeavour to explain my thought to 
him or her, 1 lay bare die awfnl mytteiy to mytelf u never 
before, and ttart at the total lonelincM and infinity of one 

In tlie lecture on Society above mentioned he wrote widi 
regard to the aodeties wliich claimed hit aid: — 

" Philanthropic auodatian aimt to increaie the efficiency of 
individuali by organizatioa. But the gain of power it much 
leu than it leemt, unce each brings only a mechanical aid; doea 
not apply to the enterprite the infinite force of one man; and 
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in M>mc pn^Kirtion to the material growth is the a[HritnaI de- 
cay." 

Pegt 10, natt I, Now comet the counter-itatement. In 
a lecture on Mvate life, in the coone of 1839-40 on 
die Present Age, Mr. Emerson said, " Nothing bat God 
is telf-dependent. Man is powerful only by the multitude of 
liJM affinities." 

Mr. Emerson writes b his journal of 1852; — 

" Of Prands Potter Aubrey says, ' 'T wis fnty that ndi 
■ delicate mveniive wit should be staked in an obacnre coma 
fiom whence men rarely emerge to liigher preferment, bnt 
contract a moss on them, like an old pale in an orcliard, for 
want of ingenious converaationB, which is a great want even 
to the deepest thinking men; u Mr, Hobbei hath often said 
to me.' " 

Tbt new home in Concord after Mr. Emerson's maniage, 
its hosfutalities and the new fiiendi who viated him there, 
altered his iulf-resolves to be a hermit, ■■ imce it was &om 
etendty a settled thmg that he and society were to be nothing 
to each other." 

Pagi IT, nate l. The rafndly increasing demand throngh 
the country for instruction by the serious lyceum-lecture justified 
this statement. Mr. Emerson, remembering that •■ the light 
of the pnbUc square tests the statue," nw the value of testing 
his lectures on self-made men and brave women and earnest 
youths struggling for an education. 

P^e 12, nati t. The allusion here is to a happy expe- 
rience, always remembered with pleasure. On his journey 
to Florida for health, when a student, Mr. Emerson fell in 
with Achille Murat, the son of Napoleon's great leader of 
cavalry, afterwards king of Naples. The son was a man of 
thought and of great charm, then a planter at Tallahassee. 
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He and Mr, Bmcnon exchanged tome dioi^tfbl letten, but 
never met agiin. Apropos of the fint put of the paragraph 
ii the foUowing extract: — 

Journal, 1S62. "In manner*, how impoinble to over- 
came an unlucky tonperameni, nnlen hj living widi the 
well-brad from the itait 1 

" Intellectnal men piu tor vulgar, and are timid and heavy 
with the elegant; bnt exhiint the best style if the elegant are 
intellectnal. Bnt the dancera' violin, or Beethoven's muaic 
even, degrades them instantly in numners, if they are not 
■bo muncal. 

■• Laws of lodety, a ferever enga^g toi»c. At Sir Wm. 
Molesworth's honae, I atked Milnes to get me safely out: 
he behaved very weU. An impainve temperament is a great 
fbrtone. Que de cboeet dont je peux me pauer ! even 
danring and muac, if I had that." 

Pdge ij , naie 7. The heights of an anstera nobility in 
friendship and love ara pictured in the end of the poems 
■'Rhea"and "The Celestial Love." The poem "Friend- 
ship " u more human and no less noble. 

Pagt 14, Bate I. Mr. Emenou used to say, "Whom 
God hath put asunder let not man jmn together." 

Pagt t$, ntu I. 

If Love bis moment oventay. 
Hatred's swiA repulsions play. 

"The Vifflt," Paimi. 

Pfge z6, ntte i. The balancing neceasity of these com- 
plementary conditions is set forth in a stray sheet, perhaps 
from the course on the IVesent Age, in 1839—^: — 

"We have a double consciousness. We go to scluxd, we 
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learn to read, write, ripher and tnde. We have talenti, 
am, racccH; we bn/ and lell, have wirei, children, pcw- 
icMoiu, humonn; we unibld and earn and proaper and 
poaMai. 

" Bat there u another clement in ni which doea not learn 
or itody or make gain, or ralue theae things at aD. It bnoit 
on all that ii done, but doei notj it makei no progreu; ia a* 
wiie at oar earlieat remenibnuice, u it ii now. Othen may 
come and go, fetch and carry, trard and gornn. It liea in 
the nm and broods on the world." 

Yet in turn Thought must become Action to justily itself. 
The Mowing is &om the lecture " Morals," gjven m 1 859: 

■■ Meandme let no man Imagine that the ends of the soul 
can be attained by intellectaal exercises. Contemplation is 
an office of man, but contempladon it not man. Let him 
obey the mdodioas r<»ce of Duty, which vibrates through the 
anhrene, calling turn always to act. The monl sentiment ao 
prcAand, and wUch aeenu the nearest vision we have of the 
ftce of the Creator, reveals itself still in actims. The heart 
in oj it orphan and Sotlarn nntH it finds virtue. Bedde a 
duty, beude humility, beside courage, aelf-denial, and labo- 
rious love, how cold and dreary seem to us the gifts of mere 
genius. Go and deal with persoiu who are just and benevo- 
lent, not in the vulgar and moderate tense, but religiously to, 
and yon feel at home, though in another land or another 

Mr. Emerson elsewhere thus nimmarized his coticluuon; 
" A num must ride altenutely on the horses of his public and 
private lUTurc, — 

'* Like vaulters in a circus round 
Who /eap fiom hone to horse but never touch the ground," 
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In April, iS6i, Mr. Emenon b^*n a conne of lecturea 
on lift and Utenture at the Mdonaon in Botton. He 
had probably prepared the lecture on Civilization in much the 
tame fcvm that it ij printed here. But the ontbreak of the 
Rebellion turned all thou^t on the crimi in the life of the Na- 
tion. Poor diyi before thit lecture wm deliyered he had icen 
the Tonng men of Concord muMered in annt on the village 
green and, with the prajert of tbdr tovnufblk, march to the 
defence of conititntional liberty. 

It seemed a ftted day for Concord, the Nineteenth of April, 
fin' thii wat the third dme in her hiitory that her ions had 
been imnmoned for that duty on that day. The newt of 
the attack of the Baltimore mob on the Sixth Micsachusetti 
Repment on tliat same day had also come, and again, u at 
Concord Bridge, a soldier from Acton was the fint victim at 
the war. With a lapse towards barbarism threatening the 
country, and yet a new hope springing up with the awaieniug 
of the North, the lecture written in lets stirring dayt had to 
be retnodelled for the hour. Mr. Emersoo named it " Civ- 
ilizadon at a Hnch." Thit was, without doubt, the ban* 
for the lecture which, with the addidon of an earnest aj^eal 
to the Administration for emancipadon of the tbvea, wat read 
by him before the Smithsonian Insdtucion at Washington in 
January, i S62. Under the tide there used, " American Civ- 
ilizadon," it wat prmted in the Atlantit Menthlj for April, 
1 862. It was afterwards separated into the essay here printed, 
treating of the general theme, only referring to the times in the 
btt paragraph, and the appeal fiir the political exigency of 
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the hour, "American Ovilization," indiidcd in the Muttl- 

Pegi ip, nvlt I. The dvilized mui in the betl seme is 
detcribed in the poem which eervet bIm u motto lor " Cni- 
tnre" and bean dut name, bej^nning, — 
Can rule* or tuton educate 
The tcmigod whom we iwait ? 
Pagi 30, nite i. Leu well known than that of Cadmiu 
in the mythologf, the inventor of the alphabet, it the name of 
Pytheu, the Misailian Greek who, in the fourth century B. c, 
firat enplorcd the shore* of Northern Europe and detciibed 
them and the midnight lun. He discovered the inclination of 
the ecliptic, the circuit of the Pole-etir and the relation of the 
ddei to the moon. Manco Capac, according to tradition, wu 
the fint of the Incai, the aon of the lun, and gave to the 
Kivage Peruviana the aru of life. 
Page 21, neu i. 

Rich are the lea-gode: — who ^ves gtfb but they I 
lliey grope the sea fca pearls, but more than pearla; 
They pluck Force thettce and fpve it to the wiae. 
For every wave it wealth to Dsedaltw, 
Wealth u the cunning artiit who can work 
Thia matchless strength. 

'■ Sea-Shore," Pttmi. 
Pegt 23, mte i. By comparing this paragraph with the 
ending of " The Adirondaci " in the Poems, when, titer the 
celebradon of , the wild forest life, and the men it breeds. 
Civilization yet receives its does, the date of the compoudon can 
be fixed. For in the summer of 185S Mr. Emerson enjoyed 
with his fiiendi, yet, as ever, much alone, two weeks in the 
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piimsral woodi trotmd Folkotbee Pond. WiOitm J. Still- 
mu, the tll-kccompluheil captain of the party, hu cold it* 
ttoryinhiiAutobiognphy.' Hit ezceUent painting of the fbrett 
cunp and the company ij in the Concord Public library. 

Page 23, nate j. Journal, 185^. " Roidt, the waiex 
on letters, and the poudon of woman are good teiti of civili- 
zation." Until the tecond half of the century envelopea 
were littk uied, and die letter-iheet wai folded and lealed 
with one wafer. 

Page 2j, note a. Dr. Thomu Brown, phyiidan and 
philowpher, wrote An Inqnirj inle the Relatien »f Cause and 
Effect, (upponiiig Hume'i Theory of Caimdon. 

Page 24, HQie i. Dr. Hohnet in hii book on Emenon 
thiu refers to thii evident quotation from memory by his 
fiiend from his poem " The Steamboat " : " My acten* 
tion wu caUed to one paragraph for a reason which my 
retder will readSy nndentand and, I trust, look upon good- 
namredly." He quotes the paaa^, indnding the lines of 
verse, and goes on, " I cannot be wrong, it seems to me, in 
•uppodng these two lines to be an incorrect vernon of these 
two &om a poem of my own called < Tlie Steamboat ': — 
" ' The beating of her reatleu heart 
Still sounding through the storm.' 

" It is never safe to quote poetry from memory, at least while 
the writer lives, for he is ready to * cavil on the ninth part 
of a hair,' where his verses are concerned. But extreme 
accuracy was not one of Emerson's speoal gifts, and rani^ 
whispers to the misrepresented versifier that 

■" 'T is better to be quoted wrong 
Than to be quoted not at all.' " 
■ TkiAnmUigraftftftJmnaJiu. Haaghton, MiffikftCo., 1901. -^ 
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Page 36, ntit i. In the poem « Volnottriei," the tecood 
itanzi, the gRBter fiivor of Freedom for the Nonhtnan ii told. 
Pagt 28, aeti I. 

He planted where the Deluge ploughed, 
Hii hired hands were wind snd cloud. 
" Fragmenu on the Poet," Ptemi, Appendix. 

Pagt 28, nUt 2. Affoa Dr. Hohnet'i chuming book 
must be quoted with regard to this puuge: " This Eastj oi 
Emenon'i is irradiated by a an^ precept that is worthy to 
itand by the nde of that which Juveul My« came ftx>m 
heaven. How could the man In whose thought mch a me- 
teoric exprewon suddenly announced itself &il to recognize it 
as divine ? It is not strange that he repeats it on the page 
next the one where we first see ii. Not having any golden 
letters to print it in, I will onderscore it for italics, and douUy 
underscore it in the second extract for small capitals." And 
he did so. 

P'g' 30, n»te I. From the poem of Samuel Daniel " To 
the Conntest of Cumberland." There ii a pa*ia^ to thia 
purpose on page 307 of "Circles," in the first seiiei of 

Pagt 30, note 2. The wife of Colonel John Hutchinton. 
Page 31, Hole i. 

Bnt he, the man-child glorioos, — 

Where tarries he the while ? 

" Song of Nature," Ptemi. 

Page 33, ntte t. Jounml, 1847, " CivilizatitH) is symbo- 
lized (how wittily) by a cake, in the hierological cipher of 
the Egyptians." 

Page 33, nale 2. A proper penpective of the important 
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and the mumportint in life wu eaily tw^t 'to her «oiu by 
Madam Emenon. To her oldeit son William, who wrote to 
her at die age of tiurteen about hi» college room, hit mother 
■luwered: — 

Mr DEAR Son, — 

Yoa did right to pve me to early a proof of your affection 
tt to write to me the fint week of your college life. Every- 
thing reipecting yon \t doubtlest intereating to me, but your 
domeitic arrangement! the lean of anything, at thete make no 
part of [he man or the character any further than he learnt 
humility &om hit dependence on inch triflet at ttnvenitmt 
ateemmcdatitni for hit happineu. Von, I trust, will rite 
tuperior to thete little things, for, though imall indeed, they 
contnme much time that might be appropriated to better 
purpose and &r nobler purtuita. What moit ezdtet my 
(olicitude is your moral improvement and your progrcis in 
virtue. . . . Let your whole lift reflect honor on the name 
you bear. . , . Should Paul plant and ApoUot water, it b 
God alone who can give the increase. 

fegt 34, mti i. This coocloding pattage alone in the 
easay retains the impress of the feeling, doe to the long rdgn 
of bad politica, of a doubtful ittue to the great struggle jutt •" 
begun. Hence Emerton't word of warning to hit country- 
men was plain and strong. 

Pagt 34, ttBU a. The journal for 1 864 hat the following 
memorandum: — 

"In my paper on CivilizatioD I omitted an important 
trah, namely, the increased respect for human life. The dif- ** 
ference between the oriental nationt, on one tide, and Europe 
and America, on the other. Ilea mainly herein. The Japanese 
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in France ire mtomthed, 'tis oid, u the nut ■ppantni tod 
extent of a capital trial: . . . Remember General Scott*i 
maxim, too, about the lactifice of one liie more than 



And in the fim montht <^ the war, relieved by the clear* 
ing of the moral atmoiphere of the coontiy, Mr. &nerMNi 
gladljr noted; — 

" War ririlizet; fer it fi»ce« indiridoali and tribe* to com- 
bine, and act with larger viewi, and under the beat headi, 
and keep* the popolatlon togetlur, prodndng the efiect of 
citiea; for ctmpa arc wandering citiet," 



ART 

Mr. Emerton's Brat lecture on Art teem* to have been that 
pvenin Boston in December, 1836, in dte coone on the 
Philotophy of Hiitory, In that and the succeeding lecture Art 
and litentmv were compared. 

" Art delight* in carrjring thought into action. literature i* 
the convernon of action into thought. The architect executes 
hia dream in itone. The poet enchant* you by idealinng your 
life and fortune*. In both the highest charm come* from that 
which i* inevitable in the work, a divine nece*mty overpower- 
ing individual effort, and expre*8ing the thought of mankind 
in the time and place." The chapter on Ait in the fint 
leries of Euays contain* part of that lecture. 

The present e**ay i>, with a few slight change*, mostly 
TerE>al, the paper called "Thought* on An," printed in the 
Dia/ by Mr. Emerson in January, 1841. It is probable that 
it was essentially the second lecture in the course on life 
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and Utentore pva in Botton in April, 1861. It poMiblf 
contiined tome patHget from « lecture on Axt and Criti- 
dtm, ^ven in a coone at Freeman Hace Chapel in Bonon in 
the ipring of iS^g. 

Mr, Emenon had nerer recdved my initiuction in art. 
The headi which he careletdy drew on the margini and fly- 
leavei of early joumali ihow that he had a good eye and 
•ome nadre ikill of kan'd. Uiipoemi everywhere ihow that, 
for him 

Etct the ipell of beauty came 
. And turned the droway world to Same. 
By lake and itream and gleaming ^fU 
And modest copie and fiirest tail. 
Where'er he went, the magic guide 
K^ Ita place by the poet't nde. 
Bat he conld expreat beauty only in life and worda. 
Journal, 1841. "I fiequendyfind thebeit part of my ride 
in the CoiKord coach from my houie to 'Winthrop Place to 
be u Ptince Street, Charter Street, Ann Street and the Uke 
place* at the North End of Boiton. The dethaiillt of bodi 
men and women, thdr unreitruned atdtudea and manner* 
male jnctnre* gready more intereadng than the dean-ihaved 
and nlk-robed [nvceinon in Waihington and Tremont (treeta. 
I often Kc that the attitudei of both men and women engaged 
in hard work are more pcturetque than any which art and 
ttudy could contrive, for the Heart ia in these fint. I lay 
[nctareaque, became when I paaa theie groupt I inetandy 
know whence all the fine [ncturei I have leen had their 
migin; I feel the painter in me; these arc the traits which 
make us feel the force and eloquence of form and the sting of 
color. But the painter is only in me, and does not come to 
the fingers' ends." 
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In Greek Knlpture be delighted, &a its ctlm tnd tempente 
beauty. After tbii he cared moat for the work of Michel 
Angelo in the Siitine Chapel, and Raphiel'i worki, etpedally 
hit Tnuufiguration. 

He read what Goethe had to M7 on An, and took plea- 
tore in Vatari't livet and Winckelniann'i wiidngi on Ancient 
Art, and read Koakin and Haydon. Pergunon'i and Gar- 
betc'i worb on Architectnre were tndied by him. 

He wrote to a fiiend in 1S39; "There are fewer 
painten than poet*. Ten men can awaken me by wordi to 
new hope and &uitliil muting for one that can achicTC the 
miracle of fbnnt. Beiidei, I think the pleuurc of the poem 
Ittts me longer." 

It it hard to realize that Art, except for portrait painting, 
wat little more than a name m America in the fint half of the 
nineteenth century. What opportnnitiet Boiton offered m^ 
be learned &om Mr. Emerton'i own account in the Memtirs 
^Margaret Fuller Oiitlii — 

" There are penona to whom a gallery it everywhere x 
home. In tbit country the antique it known only by platter 
cattt and by drawingi. The Boiton Athenznm, — on whoie 
nmny roof and beautiful chamben may the benedictiont of 
centuriet of ttudentt rett with mine! — added to itt library In 
1S23 a until but excellent muaeum of the antique tculptore 
in platter; — the telection being dictated, it it taid, \yf no 
lett an adviaer than Canova. The ApoUo, Laocofin, the 
Venutet, Diana, the head of the Phidian Jove, Bacchiu, 
AntinoQa, the Tono Heiculet, the Ditcobolui, the Gladiator 
Borghete, the ApolUno, — all thete, and more, the lumptuoua 
^ of Auguatut Thomdike. It it much that one man thould 
hare power to confer on to mmy, who never taw him, a 
benefit to pnre and endoring. 
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•■To these were toon added a heroic line of antique butti, 
and at lait, by Horatio Greeuough, the Night and Day of 
Michel Angelo, Here w«i old Greece and old Italy brooght 
bodily to New England, and ■ veiification ^vea to all our 
dieami and reading!. It wai eaiy to collect &oni the drawing' 
rooma of the dty a reipectable fnctnre-gallery for a summer 
exhilntion. Thii wta alio done, and a new pleasure was in- 
vented fix the itodlous, and a new home ibr the solitary. 
The Brinuner Donation, in 1838, added a costly aeries of 
engranngi, chiefly of the French and Italian nmieums, and 
the drawing;) of Gaercino, Salvacor Rosa and other masters." 

Pagf sy, nttt I, Through this chapter and that on the 
aame theme in the first book of Essays, what is best in the 
tuefiil and tiie fine arts b shown to be that part which i* . 
inevitable, the working throng the artist of the Universal Soul, 
In connection with this opening paragraph may be read the 
last page in the essay on Fate b Ctniuet »f Lift, where 
comes in the consoling doctrine of " die Beautiful Necessity " 
oAetting the drag of temperament and race. 

Page j8, H*ii I. Two other of his definltioBS may here 
be gjven: — 

t8ji. "To describe adequately is the hi^ power and 
one of the hi^est enjoyments of man. This is Art." 

1863. "My definition of Art is the inspiration of a just 
dedgn working through all the details. Art is the path of the 
Creator to his wttfk." 

Pagt 40, natt i. Mr, Emerson expoandt, better than 
in either of the essays on Art, the divine necessity of the beat 
art in his early poem " The Problem." 

Page 41, natt i. Mr. Emerson might have mentioned tn 
connection with Smeaton's (the third) Eddyatone Lighthouse, 
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tliit the lint, built hy Wiiutaiiley on that terrible reef, wu, 
■t the top, ■ whimun] and tlmost pigoda-like i tmct ur e, nnable 
long to reuft the npwird duh of the ten. 

Page ^, »»U I. In one of the fragowncs in the Appen- 
dix to the Poemi he makei Nature uj, — 
He live* not who can refiiie me; 
All m^ force saith. Come and use me. 
Pagt ^, nett /. In his lecond poem on Nature Mr. 
Emenon wrote: — 

And what thcf call thor dty way 
la not thdr way, but hers. 
And what they tay they made to-daj. 
They learned of the oaki and fin. 

What 's most thein ii not thdr own. 
But borrowed in atoma from iron and stone. 
And in dior vaunted works of Art 
The master-moke is still iter part. 

Pagt 46, note i, Thia connderation is the theme of the 
poem " Each and AH." 

Page 46, Bate a. Homer said of the ten ye$n' war around 
Troy, — 

"Thus the godt fated and such niin wore 
That song might flouHsli for posterity." 

Pogt 48, uttt I. " Thus to him, to this schoolboy under 
the bending dome of day, is suggested that he and it proceed 
from one root; one is leaf and one is flower; relation, sym- 
pathy, stirring in every van. ... He shall see that Na- 
ture is the oppodte of the soul, answering to it part for 
part. One ii sea] and one is print. Its beauty it the beaaty 
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of hii own mind." — "The Americtn Scholar," Naluri, 
jtdJrissei and Lectures. 

Page 48, nail 2. "The Geniut of the Hour kU hii 
inefiaceable seal on the work, and ffnt it u mcxpreuible 
charm for the inu^nadon. As iar u the spiritual chancter of 
the period overpowers the artist and Bndt ezpreMion in his 
work, so &r wtd it retain a certain grandeur, and will repre- 
sent to fiiture beholders the Unknown, the Inevitable, the 
Divine." — " Art," Esiajt, First Series. 

Page 4^, note I. Journal, 1835. "The Arts languish 
now because all thm scope is exhibition; when they orig^ced 
it WIS to serve the Gods. The Catholic Religion has turned 
them to continual account in its service. Now they ire mere 
flourishes. Is it strange they perish ? 

<< Poetry to be sterling must be more than a show, most 
hive or be an earnest meaning. Chaucer, Wordsworth, -~ 
per contra, Moore and Byron." 

P^e j'O, ntti 2. The following is from some loose sheets 
on Beauty (1866 f): — 

" Beauty was never locked up in Vaticans. It is there, 
but it u not less here. The seat of beauty is in the truth and 
health of the Soul. It ta the incessant creation of the spirit of 
man, whenever bad affections and falsehoods do not paralyze 
his plastic power; places and materials are indifierent to it, 
and subject to it; a beautiful soul dwells always in a bcautifiil 

Page §2, Kite i. The following extract is from Mr. Em- 
erson's journal in Fl(H«nce, in April, 1834; — 

<'I revisited the Tribune this momii^ to see the Venus 
■nd the Pomarina and the rest of that attractive company. 
I reserve my admiration as much as I can: I make a continual 
effort not to be pleased except by that which ought to please 
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mc, and I walked cooUy ronnd and round tbe mnUe hdy, 
but, when I planted myielf at the iron gate which le«di into 
the chamber of Dutch puntmgt, and looked at the itatue, I 
law and felt that mankind had had good reason hr their pre- 

" There ii anything hot time in my ides of the antique." 
From a lecture on Art and Cridciun, 1839. 

Psge S3t "" -f ■ "^^ ^t tentence of ihit paragraph ia 
thni rendered in U» poem "The Rhodora": — 

If eyes were made for leemg. 
Then Beauty ia iti own excute for being; — 
and the ideot of the remaining portion of thii pouage are 
found in "The Problem ": — 

The hand that rounded Peter's dome 
And groined the aide* of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerityi 
Himself from God he could not free; 



For out of Thought's interior iphere 
These wonders rose to upper air. 
P'gt 53t i^tf 3. Also compare, in Esjmjs, Firit Stritit 
«ge 17 in " History," and several passages in " Art." 
How astonished Art may 

Mimic in slow structures, stone by stone. 



The frolic architecture of tbe snow, — > 
is told by Mr. Emerson is his poem " The Snow-Storm." 

Pagt 54, noM I. Here followed in the ori^nal lecture a> 
printed In the Didl the paragraphs on the Gothic chnrchea in 
"History," pp. 20, 31, in the Bisayi, Firit Stria. 
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P'gi 56, Mte I. 

WhiliE lore ud temtr laid the lilet. 

" The Problem," Poem. 

JonniRl, 1848. "I believe in the tdmirablenen of ut. 
I expect it W be mincnlout, tnd find it 10. The combina- 
tions of the Gothic building sre not now attunable, and the 
Riidian fiiezei with reuon ifiect lU m the forest does." 

I copy fitKii ■ liter joonul, •* Hppropriite here, the defini- 
tion of Beauty by Mr, Emerson's iriend, Mr. Jamei EUioi 
Cabot: " Tht amfkti inetriutiut tfifiril, which u the defi- 
nition of Betoty, demands njually that there be no point it does 
not inliabit, and none in which it abides." 

P'gf 561 »»li 3. Journal, 1863. "The meamire in art 
and in intellea is one: To what end f Ii it yours to do ? Are 
you bound by character and coQvictioQ to that pan yoa take ? 
, . . But the ibisaking the design to produce effects by 
showy details ii the ruin of any work. Then begins shal- 
lowness of eflvct; intellectual bankruptcy of the artist. All 
goes wrong. Artist and public corrupt each other." 

Page j'7, ntte Z. Here Mr. Emenon states again the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, older than the Christian Church, It ap- 
pears in many places in his wridngs, especially in « The TVan- 
■cendentalist," page 354, in Nature, Addreuetami Leclarei, 
and in " The Poet," page 6, in the second aerie* of Essay*. 

John Sterling, the fiiend and correspondent of Carlyle and 
Emerson, wrote a noble poem on Greek Art, under the tide 
of " Dsdalus." It i* included in Mr, Emersra's Pamai- 
sui. Some line* &om it might fidy end this chapter: -~- 
" Ever thy phantoms arise before us. 
Out loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
By bed and table they lord it o'er us. 
With looks of beao^ and words of good. 
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Cdmly the^ ihow ns mankind Tictoriout 
O'er rU that '1 aimleu, blind and buc; 
Thdr pceieace hat made our nature glmioii*, 
Unvdling our night' 1 illumined &ce." 



ELOQIJENCE 

Id February, 1847, Mr. Emenon gave a lecture on Eli>- 
qaence before the Bocton Mercantile LJbnuy Auociation. It 
leemi to have been much the tame at the present easay. Jun 
three yeart earlier, after reading his lecture on The Young 
American befive the lame body, he wrote in hla journal u &I- 
lowi: — 

Fkbruakt, 1844. 

When I addreu a large auembly, u laat Wedneaday, I am 
alwayi apprised chat an opportunity it there; not for reading 
to them, at I do, lively mi9cellaitiea, but for painting in fire my 
thought, and being a^tated to agitate. One mutt dedicate him- 
telf to it and think with hit audience in hit mind, to at to keep 
the perapecdve and aymmeiry of the oradon, and enter into 
all the easily forgotten secrets of a great nocturnal assembly 
and thnr relation to the speaker. 

But it would be fine music and in the present vrell re- 
warded; that is, he should have his audience at hit devotion, 
and all other fames would hush before his. Now, eloquence 
it merely fiibulout. When we talk of it we draw on our 
6ncy. It u one of many things which I should like to do, 
but it requires a leven years' wo(nng. 

Eloquence, in boyhood and youth, had been hit idol. He 
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lud died every opportunity to hear the finiihed tpesken of 
thit day, when rhetoric and oratory nere more prized thui 
now. In thoie day* apparently the great body of the atudcnt* 
It Cambrii^ voluntarily went to hear the Senion declaim. 
The florid and fervid oratory of the young Southemen had 
a great charm for the Northern boyi. The young Emeraon 
hinuelf took the Boyliton prize for speaking. Wridng to hit 
Aunt Mary, at the age of twenty, concerning his choice of 
the miniitry aa a profestioii, he laid: " I inherit &om my lire 1 
formality of manners and speech, but I derive from him or his 
patriotic parent a pasrionate love for the strain! of eloquence. 
I bum after the a/ifKiJ immeniam infinitumqui which Ocero 
desired. What we ardently bve, we bum to inutate. But tlie 
most prodigious genius, a leraph'i eloquence, will shame- 
fully defeat its own end, if it has not first won the heart of the 
defender to the cause he defends." In those days he expressed 
the hope that he might " pot on eloquence like a robe." 

After leaving the ministry, on his return from Europe to' 
the new life, he resolved to "say, at public lectures and the 
like, those things which I hive meditated for their own sake, 
and not for the first dme with a view to that occasion." He 
charged himself to make his vnidngt " a« pure of all dross as 
if thou wert to speak to sage* and demigods." Before he 
learned from his experience in country lyceumi how to inter- 
est and quicken uncultivated hearers without lowering the 
thought, an acquaintance prescribed for him " a course of 
mobs to correct my quaintness and transcendentalism. And 
I might have found it as good for me as a water-cure for 
paralyzed stomachs." In the lyceum he drew a lesson from 
this story of aodqnity: " When Anaximaoder sang, the boyi 
derided him, whereupon he said, 'We must leant to ring 
better for the boyj.* " 
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In the yaat between 1840 uid 1S50 Mr. Emenon'i 
growing dcure to expreii hunself in poetry began to be fbl- 
filled. He gave « lecture in London in 1S48 befbre the Pit- 
man Square literary and Scientific Inatitadon, in the exor- 
dium of wtiicb he taid, ■■ I have ventured to name my tojac 
* Poetry and Eloquence,* though what I have to lay it chiefly 
on the but. There is much that is common to the two." 
The beat prose should be poedc, but the highest eloquence 
should be a poem. 

The present lecture naturally follows that on Art, Elo- 
quence, including Poetry, bong the art that the author most 

The subject wu not eanly exhausted, and Mr. Emeiwni 
wrote another lecture, which was read in Chicago in 1867. 
This last is included m the volume Litters and Steul 

P^t 6a, ntte I. Plato, RepuilU, Book i. At town- 
meetings and other public gatherings Mr, Emerson seldom 
spoke unleu the call was urgent. He felt his unfitness for 
debate or extempore speech; but he listened and watched 
the disputants with great interest and often adnuration. 

Ptg' 63, latt I. Among Mr. Emerson's notes on Elo- 
quence he wrote as a sort of motto some lines from the 
ancient versioa of "Thomas the Rhymer," called "Thomas 
of Ersseldoune," a legend that was a &vorite with him. 

The Queen of ElSand says to Thomas at parting, — 

" * Fare wcle, Thomas, I wend my waye, 
I may no lengcre itande with the; ' 
• Gyff me a tokynynge, Udy gaye. 

That I may saye I spake with the.' 
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" ' To hatpe or cirpe whereto thou goM, 

TluniiUf thon lal] hRie the chose lothely: ' 
And he nide, ' HirpTiige lepe I none, 
ttr tangi ii thift tf mmstrtbjt.' " 
Page 63, natt 3, See Plutuch'i " Uvea of the Ten Ori' 
ton " in the Maraii. Andphon of Rhanmus in Atdn (4.80- 
41 1 B. c, ), wu the Bnt of the Ten Atdc Orators to introduce 
the new rhetoric into polidct. He wu ■ leader in the Reroln- 
tion of the Four Hundred, and when they fell wu pat to doth. 
Page 6s, ii»tt !• 

« Bnt now the blood of twent]' diODSUid men 
Did criamph in my lice." 

Shttkspeue, Richard IL, Act III., Scene s. 

•• Un jour, sous m fcnetre 
Passe un cntretorement: 
Lc cortege et le pretre 
Encendent rinttmment. 
Us sautent; la priere 
Cede auz joyeuz accordi; 
Et, jusqu'i dmedere 
On dansc autour du corps." 
B£r*Dger, " Mfnetrier de Meadon." 
Pagt 6y, nail i. In wridng in hit journal the reaolTe to 
^ve hit best thought* to all classes of hearers he Mid, " And 
be no whit ashamed if not one, yea, not one in the iMcmbly, 
shonid ^ve ngn of intelligence. Is it not pleasant to yon — 
nnezpected wisdom ? depth of sentiment in middle life ? per- 
sons that in the thick of the crowd are tme kings and gentle- 
men without the harness and envy of the tlirone i " 

Pagt 6S, ml* I. Yet with all the pleasure he took in the 
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toiTcni of Celtic eloquence when Kate, the housemtid, de- 
(cribed iccideDts that befel her, he pruKi in the euay on 
The Snperladve the caadoui undentacement of the Yankee. 

Page 6g, I'fe l. Colonel Thonuu Wentworth Higgbun 
relatet that he heard Mr. Emerwn speak thui in pmse of 
Southern eloqaence, to the content of itudent* from that sec- 
tion, in the audience,- a content chat wu lenened when he 
went on, ** The negro too is eloquent." 

Page yOt nttt i. Knowing how childrea learn chroi^h 
gtuiea, Mr. Emenon when a teacher wrote out many good 
■oecdotet from Plutarch and other aonrcci &st hit icholan, 
which are sdll preserved. 

Pagi J J, nttt I. The ballad of Gleukindie, the minstrel, is 
in Profeasor Cliild's coQecdon of English and Scottish Ballads. 

Ptgt 7a, n»U T. Mr. Emerson had this description of 
Ulysses from die Hiad (Book in. 191) written out for 
declamadon, perhaps for his own speaking when in college. 
He gave it to his son for this purpose, but he was much 
disturbed when some one corrected the last sentence to the 
form here given. His own tnlstnuuladon or " acting ver- 
non" was far more effecdve and majestic in his delivery: 
" But when he sent his great vrace finth from his breast, 
and words fell like to the winter snows, not then would any 
mortal have wished to contend with Ulysses, anJ tee rejtiet 
ntl, iehtiding the sm »f Latrtts htri." 

Page 74, attt I. Journal, 1856. "I last night remem- 
bered what fools a few sounding sentences made of me and 
my mates at Cambridge, is in Lee's and John Everett's 
orations. ... I still remember a sentence in Carter Lee's 
ortdon: ' And there was a band of heroes, and round thdv 
mountains was a wreath of hght, and, in the midst, on the ■ 
mountain-top, stood liberty feeding her eagle.' " 
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P4gt 7S' ""* '■ Daniel Web«er. 

Pagi /p, mU J. " My hand of iron," laid Napoleon, 
<<wai not at the extremity of my arm, h wai immfdiately 
connected with my head." 

Page So, naU j. In " Natural Amtocncy " (in Let- 
tarei and BitgraphUal Skiuhes) the power of a commanding 
personality is set forth at length. 

P^g* S3, Mate J. All this par^raph, at bi at the quota- 
tion from Pepyt'i DUry, Mr. Bmenon took from hit note- 
book of 1830. 

P'gf Sj, ttfii 3. The Rev. Joseph Stevens Backminster, 
b<»n in 1784, ordained pastor of Bnttic Street Church in 
Boeton before he was twenty-one yeart old, who died at the 
age of twenty-eight. He was a cultivated, thoaghtfal and 
eloquent man. He preached the ftmeral sermon of Mr. Em- 
erton's fiither, the Rev. WilUam Emerson. 

Page SSt Bfte i. From his youth upward Mr. Emerson 
lost no opportunity of bearing Daniel Webster speak. In his 
Phi Beta Kappa Poem in 1834 he introduced a description of 
Webitcr't commanding pettonaUty and in praise of his ^ftt 
and service*. This passage may be found in the Appendix to 
the Ptemt. In 1843, when Mr. Webster was retained in an 
important cue in Concord, Mr. Emerson wrote in his jour- 
nal:— 

'• Mr. Wefatter loses nothing by comparison with brilliant 
men in the legal profetnon; he u at much before them u 
before the ordinary lawyer. At least, I thought he appeared, 
among these best lawyers of the Sufiblk Bar, like a school- 
master among his boys. Hit wonderful organization, the 
perfecdoo of his elocution, and all dial thereto bebngs, voice, 
accent, intonadon, attitude, manner, are inch at one cannot 
hope to see again in a century: then be u so thoroagbly 
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nmple and wise in hii rhetoric. Undentmdiag lugmge ind 
the UK of the pouciTe degree, all hie wordi tell, and hit 
rhetcsic ii perfect, lo homely, to fit, >o itioiig. Then he 
manages hit matter lo well, he hugi hi) fiict to close, and 
will not let it go, and nerer indues in a weak flourish, 
though he knowg perfectly well how to make mich exor- 
diums and episodes and peroradont as may give penpectire 
to his harangue without in the least embamsnng his plan or 
con&unding his ttmiuitioni. What is small he shows aa 
tmatl, and make* the great great. In speech he tometimet 
roan and his words are like blows of an aze." 

Pagi 86, natt j. In his poem " The Adirondaci " Mr. 
Emerson celebrates the skill and powers of the guide*, to the 
disadvantage of the gentlemen. 

Pag* S8, ntte z. Mr. Emerson honored Lord Mtmtfidd 
for hii decision in the case of Somerset the slave, and con- 
tratted him m his journals with the Boston judges who gave 
the decision undef the Fugitive Slave Law retnniing Sima 
and Bums to bondage. Mr. Emerson here and elsewhere 
shows his liking for the word " common-sense," in its larger 
tense, bong almost an equivalent for the " univenal mind " 
&and everTwbere in his writingt. In the journal of 1836-37, 
after speaking of the mob, he says: — 

" A concnut u seen m the efiect of eloquence, the power 
wluch one man in an 1^ possesses of uniting men by address- 
ing the common soul of them all: if, ignontntly or vriUiilly, 
he seeks to uphold a Iklsehood, hit inspiration and, ere long, 
his wdghl with men is lost j instead of leading the whole man, 
he leads only appetitet and patnont." 

Pagt pj, nttt I. This definidon of the eloquent man 
saggettt the definition of eloqaence in the essay of that name 
in the next volume: '• Eloquence u the power to tnuukte a 
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tnnh into hngnage perfectly intelli^Ie to the pfnon to whom 
jrou ipeak." 

Pagt ^i, noU a. Thii puMge refen to the Rev, Ed- 
wird Taylor, the pastor of the Se»mcn'» Bethel at the North 
End in Bo*ton, whoie rugged and Karching eloquence Mr. 
EroenoD greatly admired. 

Jonnia], 184;. "What an eloquence Taylor luggeiti! Ah, 
could he guide thote grand aea-honei of hia with which he 
caracolei on the wave* of the niimy ocean. But no, he ii 
drawn up and down the ocean cnirenti by the itrong lea- 
monttet* <a\y on that conditian, that he ihall not guide." 

Page g2, natt 7. See the kit part of ttanza L ^ the 
<• Volnntariet " in the Piemi. 
Ptgt ps, ntte 3. 

One who having nectar drtnk 

Into blinful or^ei tank; 

He takei no mark of night or day. 

Me cannot go, he cannot itay. 

He would, yet would not, coodmI keep. 

But, like a walker in hia ileep 

With staling eye that teeth none, 

Rtdicolotuly up and down 

Seeks how he may fitly tell 

"nie heart-o'erlading miracle. 

"The Poet, " Paims, Appendix, 
Pagi pj, natt I. 

'< As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 
Alter a well-graced actor leavea the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinlting his prattle to be tedious." 
Shabpeare, Rirfurd II., Act V., Scene 1. 
Page g^, net* i. When Mr. Emenon, a young divinity 
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■mdent, wu wiiting hu fint lermon, he tbtu anidoned him- 
•elf: '■Tike cue, take care that j^our aennon it not ■ recita- 
don; that it is a lermaD to Mr. A and Mr. B and Mr. C." 

A few yean aiter leaving the miniitry he came home dit- 
treued at the preaching he heard on Sunday moniing: — 

" At church to-day I felt how unequal ia thia match of 
worda against things. Cease, O thou unauthorized talker, to 
prate of consolation, and resignation, and s^nritualjoya in neat 
and balanced teutencea. For I know these men who ut below 
and on hearing of these tetrJi look up. Hush quickly! for 
core and calamity are things to them. . . . O speak things 
then, or bold thy tongae," 

Pagt g^, natt /. Mr. Emerson used to say laughingly, 
"Eloquence is dog-cheap at an And-Slavery meeting." 

Pagt g6, asti i. Evidendy Theodore Parker wu in Mr. 
Emerson's mind here. Mr. Lowell's remarkable descriptioii 
of Mr. Parker's omniscient pugnacity in his Failtfgr Critbs 
might be read in this connecdon. 

Pagt gH, uttt I. Mr. Emerson, m writing to his revered 
friend the Rev. Henry Ware, after the Divinity School Ad- 
dress, had said as to arguments by which he might justify his 
pontion, " I do not know what arguments mean in reference 
to any expression of a thought." On another occaaion he 
said, "Truth ceases to be such when polemically stated." 
He ignored attacks and left the thought to make ita way. 
Thia is the counsel given in his poem '< Saodi." 

P'g* gS, nati 2. 

The rules to men made evident 

By Him who buUt the day. 

The columns of the firmament 

Not firmer based than they. 

" Fragments on the Poet," Pttms, Appendix. 
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The ipe«ch of John Brown before recdving hii detth-ecn- 
tCDce ia BD example of eloquence bued on the great prin- 
dplei. In the ettty on thii nil^ect m Letttrt and Social 
Mms, Mr. Emenon speaki of it, clauing it at one of "the 
two beat Bpedmena of eloquence we have had m thia 
country." 

Pdgi pS, neie j. Mr. Emeraon acted on the conniel he 
gave to the American Scholar in the PIu Beta Kappa Addresa, 
in 1837: "Let him not qdt his belief that a popgnn a a 
popgun, though the andent and honorable of the eanh affirm 
it to be the crack of doom." — Nature, Aiirtsiii tni LtC' 
tares, p. 102. 

Page gp, ntle j. Arnold Ludwig Heeren wai a writer 
whoae worka OS andent history and dvilizadon, particukrly 
of Greece, trantlated by George Bancroft, intereated Mr. 



Page pg, nate 2. The reference here ia to Kurrogloa the 
Kurd, a robber-minttrd. Mr, Emenon waa greatly inter- 
ested in the romantic itory of him and his bone Kyrat, told 
in Sfecimeus of Ancient Persian Poetry by Chodzko. Kurro- 
glou ia the hero of Longfellow's poem " The Leap of Ron- 
ahan Beg." 

Page zoo, note I. The following note fiom the joomal 
of 1850 is appropriate: — 

" And let it be well considered in eloquence, that what we 
pruse and allow is only reladvdy good, and that perhaps a 
person is there present who, if he would, could unsettle all 
that we have just now agreed on. We have Men into a poor, 
beggarly way of living, and our oraton are of the tame pov- 
erty, and deal in ragj and cold. The imagination, the great 
awakening power, the morals, the great creator of genius and 
men, are not addressed. But though the oraton and poets are 
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oftbujqune nileof three &cdan,tlie capadtieareiniiii. Tbe 
child ulu you for a nory and ii thankful for the poorett. 
It is not poor to him, but a symbol til radunt with meaiung. 
The miD uka you for leave to be ■ poet and to paint things ai 
they ought to be for a few boun. The youth aAs for a poem. 
Tie itupidcst wish to go to the theatre. We must lutve 
idolatries, mytholo^ea, some swing and verge for the eternal 
and creative power lying c<nled and cramped here, driving ui 
to insanity and crime if it do not find vent," 



DOMESTIC LIFE 

Mr. Emerson seems to have first treated this sntqect in a 
lecture called " Home " in the course on Human life given 
in Boston in the winter of 1838-39. A passage &om this 
lecture survives in the present essay and another in that on 
Education, in Lecttirts and Bitgrafkical Shlcht). Probably 
the same, with suitable changes tbr an English audience, wu 
the lecture called "Domesnc life," one of the three given in 
Exeter Hall. 

The lecture in its present form was read to Mr. Parker's 
Society in the Music Hall in Boston, November 13, 1859. 

Mr. Emerson was an eminently domestic tnau, more so 
tlian might be inferred from his writinga, unleu perhaps where 
in them he speaks of little cliildren. In his home he was loved 
and lonng, a good householder, if a poor &rmer. His house- 
keeping was simple but hospitable. He was esteemed by liis 
neighbors, and, though he served himself by preference, was 
cared tot by servants with afiecdonate respect. 

Bat by force of character and will he succeeded in keeping 
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to tut tuk mbA avoiding domeitic entangleraent, although hii 
ttndj' wu cloK hy the front door and aepanited but by thin 
doors from the parlor. 

To ihow the good school of doniNticit}' in which Mr, 
Emenonwaa reared, thii picture of the home after hii Other's 
death may be given. The letter was written to his Aunt 
Mary when Ralph was not quite ten years old. 

Bo)TON, April i6, 1813. 
Dear Auht, — ... I mean now to give yon an account 
of what I do commonly in one day, if that ia what yon mean 
by gjving an account of one ungle day in my life. Friday, 9tb, 
I choote tor the day of telling what I did. In the Mortung I 
rose, as I commonly do, about five minutes befra'e six. I then - 
hdp.Wm. in roaUng the fire, after which I set the table for 
Prayers. I then call Mamma about quarter after ux. We spell 
u we did before you went away, I confess I often feel an 
ai^ry passion start in one comer of my heart when one of my 
Brothers gets above me, which I think aometimes they do by 
tm&ir means, after which we eat our break&it) then I have 
from about quarter after seven to play or read. I think I am 
rather inclined to the former. I then go to school where I 
hope I can lay I study more than I did a little while ago. I 
am u another book called Virgil, and our class are even with 
another whitJk came to the Latin School one year before m. 
After attending this sdiool I go to Mr. Webb's private school 
where I write and cipher. I go to this place at eleven and 
stay till one o'clock.' After I come home I eat my dinner 
and at two o'clock I resume my studies at the L«iin School 

* He ^ DoC thiok It worth whitE to menlioD Cn hk want tint he found 
it plemnler lo ^ai chcK Iwa boon on the CoouiKia nntO DiKOTeiy ind 
Retribution orettoolc him. 
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where I do the nine except in uniymg gnmmir. After I 
come home I do Munma her Utile ecnnda if she hu an^; 
then I bring in my wood to nippty the break&it-room. I then 
hive lome time to play and eat my supper. After tlut we (ay 
our hymns or chapters, and then take onr turns in reading 
Rollin, as we did before you went. ' We retire to bed at dif- 
ferent times. I go at a little after right, and retire to toy pri' 
rate devotions, and then close my eyes in sleep, and there end 
the toils of the day. 

Fnm Mr. Bmerson'i note-book: — 

" On the back of Alexander's portrait of my mother, taken 
in 1S25, at the age of J7, Edward B. E., who ordered the 
^cture, vnme, — 

" Feminae, uxoris, vidoae, matiii optimae, landatae, bene- 
dictae vita pulchra, nmilinido tarn nmilis predosa. Ipn mnlier 
ad coelnm ibit; umbra picta inter amicoi, Deo rolente, num- 
quam inter inimicoa, quit tales non sunt, vivis descriptionem 
rine errore mortalis quondam, tunc angeli dabit. 

" Charles C, £. proposes an improved reading of the second 



" Ipsa mulier in coelum ibit: umbra pcta inter amicos, Deo 
volente, non aoqaam, cum tale* nuUi sint, inter inimicoc, 
errore purae mortaUi qaondam, tunc animae beatae imag^em 
servabit." 

Page loj, aett I. " The babe in antu 11 a channel through 
which the ener^ei we call fate, love and reatonnubly nreun." 
— " Connderationt by the Way," Conducl »f Lift. 

Pliny's charming and condensed description of a baby was 

' Aa ibndged tmulatioo In fin volumct of ths Biiuire .4*oiiim by 
Cluik* Rol^ (1661-1741). 
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noted by Mr. Emeraon before he twd chndren of his own: 
FUni animal, t^teris imperaturunt, % ayiug creRture which 
will g^ve the Uw to others. 

Pagi 104, nele 7. The lut three Kntence* were written 
won ftfter the Utth of Mr. Emerson's fini child, Wddo, who 
died when iive year* old. 

Page 10$, nete I. Mr. Thoreau served as horee and in 
ewery other way as delightJiil ftieod and companion to the 
cliildren of his fiiend. 

Pig* ioS> I'tf 3. The following u from an early jour- 
nal:— 

" Blessed is the child: the tmconscioiu u ever the act of 
God himself. Nobody can reflect upon his nnconsdous 
period, or any particnlar word or act in it, with regret or con- 
tempt. Bard or hero cannot look down npon the word or 
gesture of a child: it is as great as they." 

Page lOS, nalt j. Dr. Holmes wrote: " < Domestic 
life ' begins with a picture of childhood so charming that it 
■wectens all the good counsel which fallows like honey round 
the rim of the goblet which holds some tonic draught." 

Pagt 106, luU I, In the early poem " Peter's Field," 
only published after Mr. Emerson's death, in the Appendix 
to the Peems, he told of the enchanted wood which the oaks 
and hemlocks behind the Ripley Hill in Concord seemed to 
him and his brothers. 

Pagi joy, natt i. " We r^htly speak of the guardian 
angels of children. How superior in their security from in- 
fusions of evil persons, from vulgarity and second thought [ 
They shed thdr own abundant beauty on the objects they 
behold. Therefore they are not at the mercy of such poor 
educators as we adults. If we buff and chide them, they 
toon come not to mind it, and get ■ self-reliance; and if we 
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indulge them to fbOy, they leun the linuiadon diewhere." 
— "Vset of Great Men," Representative Men. 

Page lOf, note a. JoutihI, 1841. '* I mu t little chubby 
boy trundling ■ hoop in Channcy Place and spouting poetry 
from Scott and Campbell at die Latm School. But Tune, die 
litde gray man, hai taken out of hit Tcat pocket a great awk- 
ward house (in a comer of which I nt and write of him), some 
acres of land, serertl fidl grown and sereral very young per- 
sons, and seated them close bende me; then he has taken that 
chnbbiness and chat hoop quite away (to be sure he has left 
the declamadon and the poetry) and bete left ■ long lean 
person threatening soon to be a little gray man like himself." 
Page loS, n»te i. A similar amunng passage u in Ae essay 
on Beauty (^Ondiut of Life, p. *98): "But our bodies do 
not fit US, bnt caricature and satirize usi" etc. 

Page no, ntte I. '• There are not m the world at any 
one time more than a dozen persons^who read and understand 
Plato, — never enough to pay for an edidon of his works; yet 
to erery generation these come duly down, for the take of 
those few persons, as if God brought them in his hai^,"— 
"Spiritual Laws," Esjayi, First Series, p. 154. 
Page III, nati z. 

" None is so wasteful as the scrapnng dame; 
She loseth three for one, her soul, rest, &me." 

Herbert, "The Church Porch." 
Page IZ2, nete I. 

"T is the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave, and com to grind; 
Things are in the saddle. 
And ride mankind. 
« Ode,'* mscrUjed to W. H. Chaniung, Ptem. 
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Pi* 113, ntU I. Joonutl, 1850. "Heir whtt the 
momiiig Myi and betiere thit. The home 13 fiill of noiie ind 
contndictt ill that the morning hinti." 

Alao I pamge on the nnworthinen of much ofonr duly 
employment ig called to mind in "Lecmre on the Times," 
Nalare, Aidriiiii and Leeiurei. 

Page zzj, ntie i. In the concluding venet of "The 
Celeitial Love" in the Paemi thia aspect of our debt to our 
Und ii treated. In the journal of 1S42, speaking of the aelf- 
denying ordinancet of the reformer* in abjuring fleth and wine 
and dvicreaponnbilitiet, he concludes, "By none of thew ways 
can he five himself, no, nor by paying his debts with money; 
only by obedience to hit own geidns, only by the fiesh actiriEy 
in the way constimdonal to him, does an angel seem to arise 
and lead him by the hand out of all wards of the prison." 

Page 11"^, lute 1. Hit home gave hoafstality, ample bat 
comfortable, to the bodies of the many who came, but even 
more to the ideas. Sometimes the person did not come, only 
the earnest tjnestion or thought, and an answer ^ving light or 
le&ethment returned. Mr. Emerson said, " I will assume that 
a stranger is judidoui and benevolent. If he is, I will thereby 
keep him so. If he is not, it will tend to instnia him." 
Page Jig, nete z. 

Tlion shale make thy house 

The temple of a nation's vows. 

S^tt of a higher strain 

Who sought thee once tliall seek again. 

I detected many a god 

Forth already on the road, 

Anceston of beaaty come 

In thy breatt to make ■ home. 

" Fngmentt on \Mt," Ptemi, Appen£x. 
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P^ge lift, mti 3. On hii return to hit own cotmOT In 
1 848, fixun the conventiontl life «nd fixed ittndud* of Eng- 
Und, he felt the relief and the opportunity, tnd wrote; — 

" llie dinner, the wine, the hornet of England look attract- 
Ire to the traveller, but they are the poor ucmoat that liberal 
wealth can pafbrm. Alai ! the tulk of England arc mutty, 
the land it fiiU of coal-tmoke and carpet-tmell: not a iHvath of 
moontun air dilatet the languiahing lunp." 

Pagt 121, ntle I, "The houieholdit a idiool of power. 
There, within the door, learn the tngj-comedy of homtn 
life. Here it the nncere thing, the wondroni compoaition for 
which day and night go round. In that routine are the sacred 
reUtiont, the patiiont that tnnd and lever. Here it poverty 
and all the witdont tti hated necetaitiei can teach, here labor 
drudgci, here afiecdont glow, here the secreti of character are 
bdd, the gnardt of man, the guardt of woman, the compenta- 
tiont which, like angelt of juitice, pay cveiy debt: the opioin 
of cnitoro, whereof all drink and many go mad. Here u 
Economy, and Glee, and Hoifntality, and Ceremony, and 
FVanknett, and Ctlunity, tnd Death, and Hope." — " Edu- 
cation," Lieturts and Bitgrafhical Situhei. 

P«gt 121, ntti 2. Thii picture of the home of Mr. Emer- 
ton't childhood it well tupplemented by thote in Mr. Cabot't 
Memair, vol. t. chapter i., and in the pleasant litde book 
written by hit coutin, the Rev. David Greene Haikint,' The 
book of another kinsman, George Barrell Emenon, the dit- 
ongniihed teacher and a much valued fiiend, containt this 
account of the Emerson household: — 

■• The lonpng for a home led me to apply to ■ very noble 
lady whom I had long known, and to beg her to let me 

■ Rj!fk WaU» Bmtun ; iii Maurnal Atamn, nlli itmt Bamn'u- 
cnta ^ Mm. BoNdii: Coppla, Upturn ft Co., iSlj. 
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become one of her ftmily. She granted my request in the 
kindest manner poiiible. She wu the widow of Rev. Williun 
Emenon, and imong her aous I found William, whom I had 
long known lod loved, the best reader, and with the twectest 
voice I ever heard, and a pleuanC talker; Ralph Waldo, whom 
I had known and admired, and whom all the world now knows 
almost as well as I doj Edward Bliss, the most modest and 
gemal, the most beautiAil and the most gracefiil speaker, a 
univcrBa] ftvorite; and Charles Channcy, bright and ready, 
fiill of sense, amlntious of diitinclion, and capable of it." ' 

Of the relipous atmosphere in that hcane Mr. Emeraon thot 
speaks m his jounial of 1837: "I cannot hear the yoong 
men whose theological instruction is ezcliuively owed to 
Cambridge and to public insdmcioDB without feeling how 
much happier wu my star, which rained on me influences of 
ancestral relig^. The depth of the reli^ous sentimenE which 
I knew in my Aunt Mary, imbuing all her genius and derived 
to her from such hoarded &mily iradidons, from so many godly 
lives and godly deadis of sainted kindred, at Concord, at Mai- 
den, York, was itself a culture, an education. I heard with 
■we her tales." 

Pegiias, note z. In former editions this name has been 
printed Genelas, but I can learn of no authority for any other 
spelling than Vcnelas. Ilie name does not appear in the com- 
mon English ballad on the same theme, " The Boy and the 
Mande." Venelas appears in die " Fabliau du Mantel man- 
taillf" in the Collecdon by Montai^on and Raynaud, and the 
Arth^eUgU Camhrintis, 3d series, vol. ix. 

Pagt ia6, aete i. " We ^ve up the past to the objector, 
and yet we hope. We grant that human life u mean, but how 

■ RaaHiKifi of an Old Tiacktr. BoKna 1 AUtwI Mndge ft Son, 
187I. 
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did we find out thtlit wm roeaof " — "The Orer-Soul," 
Esieji, First Striti, p. 167. 

See ■]*(> on llie lut page of " Poetry ind Imigintdon," in 
Littiri and SecUt Aims, "TTie gnndenr of our life eziati in 
i[Hte of tu," etc. Alto the linei in " Woodnoteg," II., be- 

g j nning , 

And thoa ilutlt my to the Most I^^, 
■* Godhead! all thit utronomy," etc. 
Page I2y, note z. The idealized fiiend appean in the 
poem ■* Friendihip," the motto of that esiay: — 
O friend, my botom uid, 
Throogh thee alone the (ley ii arched. 
Through thee the roae is red; 
All thingi through thee take nobler farm 
And look beyond the eaidi. 
The mill'romid of our &te appean 
A van-path in thy worth. 
Page 138, noli z. Quoted by Plutarch in the eaaay " Of 
Brotherly Love " in the Mtrah. 
Page Z30, neti z. 

If TluN^t unlock her myiteriea. 

If Friendship on me amile, 
I walk in marble galleries, 
I talk with kings the while. 

"Walden," Pum, A^codiz. 
Page Z32, nate z. 

Let statue, picture, park and hall. 
Ballad, flag and festival. 
The past restore, the day adom. 
And make to-morrow a new mom. 
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So shall the drudge in dnity frock 
Spy behind the city dock 
Retinnet of airy kingt. 
Skim of angels, gtarry wings, 
Hti ftthen ihining in bright ftble*, 
Hu children fed at heavenly tablet. 

"Art," Paems. 
Page 133, nfte a. Mr. Emenon once *ud of Gibbon, 
afier praising lus power of labor and his stately wridcg, that 
the troable with the man was ■■ that he had no shrine," a 
man's most needful possesncoi. 
Page 133, ntte i. 

God only knew how Saadi dined; 
Roses he ate, and drank the wind. 
■< Fragmcati on the Poet," Pttmi, Appendix. 



FARMING 

This essay, origjnally called " The Man with the Hoe," 
wu the MVtion delivered by Mr. Emerson at the annual 
exhibition of the Middlesex Agricultural Society — " Cattle* I ** 
show" in the vernacular — September 19, 18 j8. His towns- 
man, John S. Keyei, Esquire, the sheriff of Middlesex and 
the prerident of the Society, invited him to g^ve the address, 
knowing well that Mr. Eroenon would present the larger and 
noUer view of thdr occupation to the iarmers and gardeners 
of the county. For Concord, then a shire-town, was mainly 
agricultural, its lands sdU in the hands of the descendants of the 
early settlen. The two ministers, three doctors, six lawyen, 
, and the shop-keepers were all gardeners 
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•lio, u were ctcd the few raidenti who did bntmcu in BoKon. 
So wu Mr. Emenon, though in hi« esuy od Fmdence he 
■dmicted chit " whoever lees my garden diicoven dut I muft 
have aame other gtrden." Hi* poem " My Garden " telli of 
the latter, which yielded abundantly, but, that he bad a right 
to talk to Somen as one of lh«m, witnen the printed Report 
of the Agricultural Society of 1858, which contain* not only 
the Addrest in iti fint ftinn, but the recommendation that 
R. W. Emenon and O, Fainiworth each recdre f 1.00 m a 
gratnity for angle diihei of pean; better yet, R. W. Emer- 
lon it awarded third premium of f 3.00 for Sage grape*. Hit 
neighbon, the Concord &rmen, returned hi* lalute with conr- 
tety and respect when they met him on the road* or in thdr 
wood-lots, and moit of them lilted to hear him read one or 
more lecture* in the Lycenm each winter, a* did the people of 
the villages around. Mr. Emerson once said that his Arming, 
" like the annual ploughing of the Emperor of China, had a 
certain en^lematic air," but he knew how to find emblem* 
and parable* in the field, and [soved in his lecturing that com- 
mon people loved symbols. Hi* ndghbors gathered in their 
crops, but he, unknown to them, had reaped a harvest in their 
fields of which he tetl* in hi* poem "The Apology," This 
wa* hi* best crop, for he wa* unhandy widt the spade. WhOe 
his gtrden wat small, he worked it with advice and help of 
hit good fiiendt George BradJbrd and Henry Thorean, bat 
a* hit firm increated, it wa* managed tor a time by Mr. Ed> 
mund Hotmer. Of thit ndghbor Mr. Emerson gave a plea- 
sant account in the Dialptpei "Agriculture of Massachusetts," 
- included in the volume Natural Hisierj af Intellect. After 
1850 the ten-acre &rm wa* managed and worked &r htm in 
*nccession by two excellent and devoted Iri*hmen, who left 
iilm fiee fiom its care to mind hit own abirs as the interpreter. 
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' Id thejaarnal of 1838 he wrote: — 

" If mjr garden htd only made me acqqainted with the muck' 
woim, the bnga, the graues and the swamp of plenty in Ao- 
gutt, I ihould wiltmgly pay a &ee nution. But every procen 
ii lucratiTe to me &r beyond its economy." 

In the etiay on Wealth in CfndMcl if Lift vt the amuaing 
account of how the weeda inudioutly betrayed Mr. Emenon 
into the lou of his moniing, and in Nature, Addrtaes and 
Lectures the advantages and to lome extent the drawbacks of 
ftnmng are >et forth in the early pages of "The American 
Scholar," and "Man the Reformer," pp. 137-141. 

The exordtom of the Cattle-ihow Address wu as fid- 
lows: — 

" Mr. IVendent, Ladies and Gentlemen; — ^I sappose there 
is no anniversary that meets from all parties a more entire good 
will than this rural festival. Town and country, trader and 
manu&ctnrer, clerk and layman, sailor and soldier, men and 
women, all have an equal stake in the pnMperity of the fanner. 
It is well with all when it is well with him. He has no 
enemy, and all are load m hit praiK. Every wise State has 
ftvored him, and the beat men have held him highest. Cato 
said, when it was said that such or such a man was a good 
hnsbandman, it was looked upon as the very highest compli- 
ment. Of all the rewards given by the Romaiu to great public 
bene&ctors, the most valued and the rarest bestowed was the 
crown of grass, given only by the acclamation of the army for 
the preserradon of the army by the valor of one man. Since 
the dependence, not of the whole army, but of the whole state, 
rests on the tiller of the ground, the arval crown, the crown 
of grass, should be more lightfiilly awarded to the &nner. Let 
ns then look at the condidon of the farmer, or the Man with 
the Hoc, at his strength and weakness, at his aids and servants. 
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U hii greater uid leuer meuu, md hii ihire in the greet tutore 
which openi before the people of thia coaniry." 

Page 13J, natt z. In the autimin following hit Addreu to 
the Diviiuty Students in i838,Mt. Emerson bad been bo much 
denounced ka his dangeroos heresies that it almost seemed to 
Mm that his lecture courses, on wliich he largely depended for 
(upport, might not be attended. He evidentl/ began to con- 
uder man's ptimitive means of npport, for he wrote in the 
jounud of Sqnember 30, itnmediateljr in connection with 
tome entries, tuggened by the attacb made upon him: — 

" It seems as if a man should learn to fi^, to plant or to 
hunt that he might be secure if he were cast out from sodety 
and not be painfiil to his fiiends and fellow men." 

While planting his potatoes this comforting thought oc- 
curred: " A great fact of much import to the new philoaojdi- 
ical opimons is the garden &Kaiay tiiat a potato pot into 
a hole, in six weeks becomes ten. This u the miracle of the 
multiplication of loaves." 

And again. May, 1839: " I think we oaght to have manual 
labor, each man. Wliy else this rapd imporeriihing which 
brii^ erery man continually to the presence of the &ct that 
bread is by the sweat of the &ce." 

Page ijg, nete i. It sboold be rememtiered that thii 
address was written at the period when the old New England 
Arming had not yet quite passed into the new. The farmer 
and his boys were still working together on many farms, and 
the mother and daughters doing dairy and household wiwk. 
The Armer was leas of a trader than he must be now to 
succeed, for he and his fiunily mainly lived off the fium. 
The machine-fiuming was but bei^ontng, and most fiuin-work, 
; wu done at the pace of the ox, and the 
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hone vnt aafy begiaiilag to nipenede him. To aSitt thii, 
the workiiig-<ky wu often tixteen honn long. The bead 
wM Kill often made of rye tad Indian meal, and vegetable*, 
Bmt, pork and beef raited on the &rm, with dder for drink, 
made the principal dm. Gtocay billa were partly paid in 
produce, and there wa* little cub for clothing, hoiuehold 
adornment and amiuement. The Irithnuw, whose indiuiry and 
frngal living hu nnce made him matter of half of our famu, 
was a hired labcovr newly come, and the Scandinavian had not 

P^ge 140, n*li I. The unfitnett of the amttew ^imert 
of Brook Fann and Fmitlandt wa« in Mr. EmcrMm't mmd. 
Pag* 141, lUU I, 

What ptnei the town and the tower f 
Only what the [Hne-tree yields; 
Sinew that tulidQed the fields; 
The wSd-eyed boy, who in the woodt 
Chants his hymn to hillt and floods. 
Whom the dty't p<nsoning spleen 
Made not pale, or ftt, or lean. 

" Woodnotes," 11., Pums. 
Pagt 142, nate I. Thorean't plan, by which he becamea 
truly rich man, was to '<imini»h hit wants instead of increasiiig 
hit income. 

Pagi 142, n»tt 2. In the Cattle-show Address, to thete 
servants were added " the winds that have blown in the 
interminable mccetiion of years before he was bom." The 
paragraph suggests several passages in the Pttms, as that in the 
" Song of Nature " be|^nning 

Time and Thoo^t were my sorveyors, — 
and m the "Fragments 00 Nattire," where thetayt: — 
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He fives not wbo cui ttdue me; 

All my fixce Hith> Come and nie me. 

No niy ii dimmed, no ttom worn, 
My oldeit force ia good u new. 
And the &eih roK on yonder thorn 
(^vei back the bending heiveni in dew. 

" Song of Nttnre." 
Page l^, nett z. " They do not believe, wlutt it true, 
th«t ooe half of the weight of the rocks which compose the 
cnut of the globe, ... of the hooses, of the stouei of the 
pavement, of the soils we cultivate, and much more thao tialf 
by weight of all living inimali and plants, cnuiits of oxygen." 
— Cattle-show Address. 

Ever the Rock of Ages melts 

Into the mineral air. 
To be the qnairy whence to bmld 
Thought and its manuons fair. 

" Fragments (m Life," Pttmt. 
Page X4S> "*!* 3. Tills passage raggests tlie line* in die 
second " Woodootes " be^nning 

Onward and on, the eternal Pan. 
The conclodlng pordon of the ptngTaph u fetmd in metrical 
form m the little poem " Pan " among the *■ Fragments on 
Nature." 

This whole theme of the &rmer's servants it treated in ■ 
few lines in the poem " Gny," 
Page 146, nete i. 

Put in, drive home the u^tleis wedges 
And split to flakes the crystal ledges. 

" n^gments on Nature," Peemi. 
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Id die Addreu the paragnpb ii concluded u followt: — 

" Witer, tke daily nuncle — > nibituce at explotive as 
ganpowder — the electric force contaioed in a drop of 
water beuig eqnal in amount to that which ii diicharged fivm 
a thonder-cloiid. I quote from the exact Paraday." 

Then followi a patuge abont the &nner*i doubdiil com- 
petence to control theae majestic forces; — 

" Hii aerrantt are tometimei too itrong for him. iSt ttxHt 
are too aharp. Bat this ine<{uality finds its remedy in practice. 
Experience gradually teaches him, and he is thoughtfiil. The 
liumer hates innovation; he hates the hoe till he tries it, pre- 
fotring to scratch with a stick; he will walk till he has tried 
the railway car; but the oldest fogy among ui, now that the 
Atlantic Cable is laid to London, will not send a man to iwim 
across with his letter in his mouth." 

Pagt i^, ttolt I. It may be interesting to see this passage 
in the garb in which it was presented to the Middlesex fannen. 

" Plant a fhnt-trec by the roadnde and it will not produce, 
although it receives many hints, from projected stones and 
■ticks, that &nit is derired to come down, and though it hoi 
been swallowed crude into the robust bowel* of small boys. 
But draw a low fence about it to keep out the cow and pig, 
and for thirty, livty, perhapa a hundred years, it ripens peace- 
folly its delicate fruit, — erery pear, every nectarine, every 
cluster of grapes inviting you to have its picture taken, before 
being sent to the Horticultural Fair." 

Apropos of orchards, I will {^ve here two allunons to apices 
from the journals: — 

1848. <'lhave planted a Pumpkin-sweetingnear my sum- 
mer bouse, — I believe out of agreeable recollections of that 
fhiit in my childhood at Newton. It grew in Mr. Green- 
ough'i pasture, and I thought it solid tunshme. 
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*• Ere bojhood witb quick glance htd ceased to tpy 
The doQbt&l «pple 'mid the yellow lesvei." 

1853, "The Newtown Kppin*. Gentlemen, ire they not 
the Nentn Rppine f or, is not this the very pippin th«t 
demonstnted to Sir Isaac Newton the &11 of the world, uot 
the M of Adam, but of the moon to the earth, and anircrsal 
gmvity. Well, here they are, ■ barrel of themj every one 
of them good to sliow gravitation, and good to eat; every 
<me as sound as tke moon. What will you ^re me for a 
barrel of mooni } " 

Page 14B, HBte i. From <*The Mower against Gar- 
dens" by Andrew Marvelt (1611-1678). 

Pagt iji, HBtt I. Henry Charlea Carey, a remari»ble 
student and writer on Pt^tical Economy. Id 1836 he pub- 
lished The Harmany »f ike WtrU, as exhiiited in the Lmbi 
mkieh regulate the Imereaie ef Pepalalien and af the Meaui 
»f Sustentnte, and in the Identity af the lalerests a/the Saver- 
eign and the Snijeet, the Landlord and the Tenant, the Capt' 
talist and the Warkman, the Master and tke Slope, 

In support of Mr. Carey's theory it may be said that the 
Great Meadows of Concord, Bedford, Sudbury and Wayland, 
bare of trees and waving with coarse grass, are said to have 
been the bait which lured the first settlers here. They hoped 
thus to have fertile fields without the long and arduous work 
of clearing primsval forest. But neither they nor their de- 
scendants have ever been able to get an3rth]ng better than 
meadow-hay of poor quality from them. 

Page 1^3, nate x. Mr. Emerson, in the Historical Dis- 
conrte which he gave in Concord in 1835, at the ceielvation 
of the two hundredth year of the settlement of the town, gave 
an amusing if piteous account of the su^rings of the fint set- 
tlers. See Mistellanies. 
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Pegt 1^3. n»t I. This sentence reetlli Mr, Enier«on'» 
wiie treatment of hia children if they cried it tabic. He 
■Iwaya quietly sent the unhappy one to tee whether the &011I 
gate were latched, or whether there were perhaps a tain- 
cloud coming. He knew that the change of scene and the 
quiet &ce of Nature would calm the child, who returned and 
duly reported, wondering why the fear of cowa getting in, or 
a Konn coming, had go guddenly come over hia father. 

Page jjj, ntic a. The following ^ctnre of the Nine- 
Acre Comer farma along the river, and of the old-time Con- 
cord &nnen, ii &om the journal of 184S; — 

"The cranberry meadow yonder it that where Duin* 
Hubbard ^cked one hundred bnahela in one aeaaon worth 
zoo doUan, and no labor whatever u beatowed on the crop, 
not 10 much as to mow the grasa or cut down the bnahea. 
Much more intcreating ii the wood-lot, which yielda its gende 
rent of ux per cent, without any care or thought when the 
owner aleepa or travels, and fean no enemy but fire. But E. 
declares that the railroad haa proved too atrong for all our 
firmen and haa corrupted them like a war, or the incuraion 
of another race; — has made them all amateurs, given the 
young men an air thdr &thers never had; they look u if they 
might be railroad agents any day. We shall never see Cyroa 
HublMrd or Ephraim Wheeler or Grasa-and-oatt or Oats-and- 
grass, old Barrett or Hornier, in the next generation. These 
old Saxons have the look of pine-trees and apple-trees, and 
might be the sons got between the two; conaciennous labour- 
ers with a sdence bom with them from out the sip-veaaels of 
these savage sires. This savagery ia natutal to man, and pol- 
ished England cannot do without It." 

The Cattle-show Address concluded thus; — 
I <* I congratulate the &rmer of Mauachnietta on his advan- 
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tigea. I congntukte him tliat he u set down in a good place, 
where the toil and climate yield a larger Flon than any other. 
A greater variety of important planti grow here than in any 
MUthera or northern latitode. We are on the northern bound- 
ary of many trofricsl tree*, and rai the (outhera boundary of 
the arcdc plantt. We can raise almott all crops, and if we 
lack the mange and paint, we have the apple and peach and 
pear. In Illinc»s, it is often said, although it is more the 
vtHce of their scorn than of their pity, that they reckon it a 
mngnlar leading of Divine Providence that Massachnsetts was 
settled before the prairie was known, else it would never have 
been settled. But the Massachusetts farmer may console him- 
self that if he has not as rich a soil, he has the advantage frf" a 
market at his own door, the manu&ctmy in the same town. 
I congratulate you, then, on the advantage of your position. 
Next, I congratulate you on the new territory which yon 
have ^scovered, and not annexed but nibnezed to Middlesex 
and to Massachusetts. I congratulate you at bong bom at a 
happy time, when the old slow ways of culture must go oot 
with the sharp stick and the bow and arrow, when the steam- 
engine is in fiill use, and new plants and new culture are daily 
brought forward. I congratulate you on the &ct that the year 
that has just witnessed the successfiil employment of new ma- 
chines, of the mower and reaper, on the plains and prairies, 
has also witnessed the laying of the Atlantic Cable. The C^e 
u laid, and the courage of man is coii£nned. AH that used to 
- look like vagary and cEStlc-building is to be solid sense hence- 
forth. Who shall ever dare to say impossible again ? Hence- 
ibrth, if a thing it really desirable, it is in that degree really 
practicable, and the finn you have dreamed of — go inttandy 
and begin to make it. I congramlate you, lastly, on the new 
political economy which takes off the crape from &rmt and 
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towni and natknu, tnd lets in the light on ill we do ud rU 
we gain, and teachei that wKaterer ii really good and lueJii] 
for one man to do, iigood and niefbl for alL" 



WORKS AND DAYS 

The lecture " Work* and Daya " i^pean to have been 
fint gjven in Cindnnati and probably othet citiet and tomu 
in i8$7. It followed "Country life" aj the lecond lecture 
in the course called the Natural Mtlhtd tf Mental Philtitpkj 
in the spring of the Allowing year. It opened then with the 
following passage: — 

" One of the oldest remunt of literature u the poem of ' 
Hemod, called Wtrti and Dap. It is not much read m these 
times crowded with books and manifold spiritual iufluencea; 
bat it has liad its day, and has fomished its share of the gen- 
eral cnlmre; in as mach as passages from it have pasted into 
the public mind, and make part of the proverbs of mankind. 
I borrow from it only its title, to offer from this text a lesson 
to tlus day and hour." 

Pdgi iSYt *"' '> Sif Cluwles Bdl quotes Galen as saying, 
" Did man possess the natural armor of the bmtes, he would 
no longer work u an ardficer, nor protect himself with a breast- 
plate, nor &*hion a sword or apear, nor invent ■ bridle to 
mount the hone and hum the lion. Neither would he follow 
the arts of peace, construct the [»pe and lyre, OTCt hooset, 
place altars, inscribe laws and through letters commune with 
the wisdom of antiquity." 

Pagt i^j, natt 3. This wat Thoreau't experience with 
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■ome of [bote who helped him in hii Itnd-nirvejdag. He 
could verify th«r work b^ padng. 

P'gt i6l, ntli I. At the time when thii lecture wm 
written the vut nndenaking of connecting by lubnurine cable 
the Old World with the New ezdted the bopei of civilized 
mankind. The q}parent triumph of human mt and hand* ova* 
stupendous difficulnei wat celebrated by Mr. Emerson in hii 
poem " The Adirondaci," for it wu there that the good newt 
reached him, but thai wai In Aagntt, i8;8, more than a year 
after this lecture wai written. It wu, of course, adapted to 
the time* when later delivered, and, when the enay wat pob- 
liihed u part of thii vohune, the Atlantic Cable had been in 
■uccenfbl operadon nearly five yean. 

P4gt 163, natt I. 

My paths lead out 
The exodus of nadons: I disperse 
Men to all shores chit front the hoary main. 

"Sea-Shore," Paems. 

Pagi 162, ««// 2. This paragraph from the lecture here 
ftllowed in the essay: — 

« Vulgar progress is in extending yourself, claiming and 
feodng a great deal of land; conquering and couniiDg by con- 
tinents and by millions. True progress is in maldi^ the moat 
of that you have; in disclosing the artenal <^ powers that be- 
long to an acre of ground; in unlocking the irreustible ftcultiea 
that belong to a cultivated man; that control over mankind 
which belongs to him who ccmtrols himself; the knowledge 
of all men which belongs to self-knowledge; the inevitable 
radiation of centrality." 

Mr. Emerson was speaking in lugh and general themet, but 
thdr spedal application to the hour was the moral he wonld 
pcnnt. Htf wat impatient of the leading orators who in those 
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dark d«7» befne the wir were pninng the patriott of" scven- 
ty-uz; " yet •howing themgelvu apostatei to their great piin- 
dplei, applicable aj ever to the problems of 1 8;8. An omitted 
iheet, from the lectnre, miu u fbllowi: " Greatneta ia to live 
in the [Hvsent, R) magnify the pretent, to know iu datiet and 
carry up the pretent knot of ifiain over Greece, or Rome, or 
Palestine. But we live u thete paltry politidaiu live; we are 
■bmrdly hiatorical: we neglect the plain duty of the moment, 
CO honor the memory of some dead doty, — of aome dead body 
In tome dead moment. We praise Wuhington, but peribrm 
Iiord North. We keep the fourth of July, and our eyes always 
nailed on mouldering escutcheoni. I dreamed I stood in a 
dty of beheaded men, where the decapitated trunb continued 
to walk." 

Pagi 164, ntte i. 

It cannot conquer felly, — 

Hme-and-space-conqnering steam, — 
And the light-ontspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing on its beam. 

•• The World-Soul," Ptem. 
Page 164, nett a. 

" Wealdi it the conjurer's devil. 
Whom when he thinks he hath, the devil hath him," 
George Herbert, "The Church Porch," 
P4gt i6St *■'' -f ■ Mr. Emerson, like others, was feeling 
the "hard timet" of the great financial panic of 1857, 

p6gi i6y, tittt t. Ifit poem "Days" Mr. Emerson 
once spoke of at the one which he thought the bcit. It it 
not unlikely that he meant it for the purpose for which it 19 
used in this edition, as motto to this essay, but, at be was 
hurried in preparing the book, could not write mottoet for all 
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and to omitted in^. The e£iar ht», however, veDtured O 
nipply them &om the poems or fngment* of vene. 

Pagf 168, nete I. Dr. Hobnea, in hii intereiting chapter 
on Emenon'i poemi, quote* thi« proie lenteiice &om the 
'• Worki tnd Diyi," and then »ay», " Now lee the thought 
in foil dress," and gives the poem " Diyi," adding the com- 
ment, " Cinderella at the fireside, and Cinderella at the 
prince's ball! " 

Tliii image of the muijneradiiig days appears also in 
"May-Day," and in a youthfiil poem, never printed, and 
also in several essays or lectures; for instance: " The Tmiea 
are the Masquerade of the Eternities, trivial to the dull, tokens 
of noble and majesdc agents to the wise; . . . the qnany 
oat of which the genius of to-day is building up the Fntuie. ' ' 

Page I JO, natt 7. In the ori^al form this sentence ran: 
" One must look long before he finds the Timxns weather; 
but at last the high, cold, silent motmng antves, the early 
dawn," etc. 

Fagt ijt, nett i. 

Yet whirl the Rowing wheek once more. 

And mix the bowl again; 
Seethe, Pace! the ancient elements. 

Heat, cold, wet, dry, and peace and pain. 

Let war and trade and creeds and song 

Blend, ripen race od race. 
The suolninit world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones and countless days. 

" Song of Nature," Pumi. 
Page IJI, n»te 3. I^con, Paradise List, iv. 477. 
Page lya, nttt i, " The young mortal enters the hall of 
the firmament. . . . On the instant, and incessantly, ^ 
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anomtfunit of iDouoat," etc. — "lUoiioiu," Canduct tf 

Pegi 77J, Htti I. Compare the poem •* Xenophann." 
P^g* I74> f»ti ^• 

Who bidu at home, nor'looki abroRd, 
Carriei the eaglet and masters the (word. 

"Destmy," Pttmt. 
Page iy$, nett /. TUt Kstence anggetti the ending of 
the Kcond •' Woodnoiea." 
Pagt ijs, ntti 3. 

Shines the Ust age, the next with hope is seen. 
To-day slinki poorly off unmarked between: 
Poture or Past no richer lecreC folds, 
O fiiendleas Present, than thy bosom holds. 

"Hen, Cras, Hodie," Ptenn, Qnatnina. 
Page 1^6, Mole z. Letter to Marshal Sunt Cyr. 
Page ij^, note I. In the lecture this sentence follows: 
" Beware of afironting the Genius who has covered up under 
these low haunts your private passage to the council-chamber 
of the great Gods." 

Pagt ly^, natt a. Compare the opening pataage of the 
£nt essay in this volume. 

Pagt Zj8, note I. In the lecture, here follows, " Some 
mellow, Mtiifying leasoDt we have in the woods in cool torn- 
mer days." 

Page ijS, nete 2. 

TOtot yap v6iK /oTif hri^^ovuar ir6pbmif, 
otof hr ^/wp 3rfgm irar^ drSpuf r* OtSw r*. 

Odjsiej, xvm. 136, 137. 
This passage has been much discussed by scholars, but the 
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view u held at present give* it ■ different ngnifictdon from 
that gjven in the euay, va.; Tht mind if men m earth a 
Hie th* Jaj tehiek the Father af geds mud mfK brings ta them. 

Page i/p, neti i. The elder Pliny's dedicatioa of bis Nit- 
anl History to lltos Vespfuian: " I hive included in thirty- 
nz boob ia,ooo tofucs, all worthy of utention, . , . and to 
these I hive made considerable additions of things which were 
diher not known to my predecessors or which have been lately 
discovered. Nor can I doubt bat that there still remain 
many things which I have omitted; for I am a mere mcmalf 
and one that has many oCCT^tions. I have, therefore, been 
obliged to compose this work at interrupted intervals, indeed 
during the night, so that you will find that I have not been idle 
even during this period. The day I devote to you, ezacdy 
portioning ont my sleep to the necesnty of my health, and 
contenting myself with this reward, that whiit wi are muiiag 
Mt these luijeets (accordii^ to the remail of Varro) w/ are 
adding ti the length eftur livfii kit li& properly consists in 
being awake." 

Page i8o, iitte z. Here follow, in the original, the words 
" Beauty ia at home." 

Page l8l, atte i. 

Blessed b he, who, playing deep, yet haply asks not why. 
Too busied in the crowded hour to fear to live or die. 

Quatrain, "Nature," Ptemt, 

Page z8a, ntte I. A part of die song of the White I*dy 
of Avenel in % Walter Scott's novel. The Ahhat. 

Page 184, iifte I. In the essay "Aristocracy" (£*r- 
tnrtt and Biographieal Sietchei), such is said to have been 
the practice of the Caliph Ali. 

Page x8^, ntte i. When the lecture was first gjven, this 
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wu Mr. Emenon'i word for the hoar to hit coontrymeD: 
■' Thii country hu iti props glory, thoagh now ihrouded 
and unknown. We will let it ihine. Let ui let American ^ee ^ 
will igtdnst Asiatic ftte; the American wildemew of cipabil- 
iiiet and idealistic teatiency, igainit the adamandne grooves of 
law and custom in which European thought travels. 

" In my judgment the best use of Europe to our people u, i 
iti waraingt to us, or we go to Europe to be Americuiized." 



BOOKS 

That the value which Mr. Bmerton set oa boob was t 
tnit that bad long diaracierized the fiunily, the following ez- 
cnict from the will of hit ancettor, the fbtmder of Concord, 
will show: — 

" I, Peter Bulkeley, . . . pve to my too Edward certam 
books in my libraryi I. Ttrnoviat on the Minor Prophets. 
3. Hscator'a Commentary. 3, Dr. Owen against die Armin- 
iuis. 4. Dr. Willet on Exodus & Levidcns. $. English Anoo- 
Cadont. 6. Mr. Aintworth's notes on J Boob of Moses. 

" To my son Eliazur, a hundred acres of land lying at the 
near end of the great meadow & zo acres at the &r end." 

In 1835, when Mr. Emenon had just come back to the 
ancestral town to live there the life of a scholar, he wrote in 
hit journal a tenteuce which he later turned for amusement 
into a rude rhyme; — 

When shall I be tired of reading ? 

When the moon is tired of waxing and waning, 

When the cloud is tired of runing. 

When the sea of ebbing and flowing. 
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Wheq the gnu it weary of growing. 

When the pknett dre of going. 

And when Death ii nek of feeding. 

Then (hall I be dred of reading. 
It may be intereiting to youi^ people living in the twen- 
detfa ccDtiuy to lee a letter advising a coune. of reading wluch 
Mr. Emenon wrote when he wa* twenty-nght yean old to 
Mia Elizabeth Tncker of Derry, New Hampthire, a young 
ffil "in her teeni," who wat a couan of hi« fini wife. 

BoiTOH, 1 FsB., 1832. 

Mr Dbak Couint, — If it were not tme that it ii never 
too late to do ri^t, I ahonld be quite aihamed to tend my lift 
of bookt It such a long diatance behind my promise. When I 
■pent »o pleasant a day at yonr home, I thonght it would be 
veiy easy, and I knew it would be very pleasant, for me to 
nuke out a scheme of study for your vacation u soon u I got 
home. But what to select oat of so great a company of leather- 
jackets and so deaenring — and then a crowd of things to be 
done — and withal a Quaker habit of never dcnng things till 
their necessary dme, in the hope of doing them better, hai 
postponed my letter from day to day and week to week. But 
so yon must never do, my dear Cousin. But for fear yon 
should quite forget yonr wise adviser, and should be a grown 
lady and so I should lose the honor of having had any pan in 
yonr educadon, I hasten to send you my poor thoughts up<m 
what is good to be read. I make no pretensions to ^ve yon 
a complete course, but only select a few good books of my 
acquaintance — such as I think you will like, and sudi as will 
serve you. 

One more preliminary word. Never mind any ully people 
that try to sneer you out of the love of reading. People are 
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Sat outgrowing the old prqudice that ■ kd^ oii|^t not to be 
■cqaunted with booki. It u the dupUy that dugoiti; the 
knowledge that you get irom them never diiguiti onybocly, 
bflt u all uaefiil, and hu comforted how many houn that would 
othetwite hare been long, dull and lonely, 

fint then you moat keep one or two boob for the aoul 
alwayt by yoa, for monitors and angela, leat thii world of 
triflet ahoold run away with you. Such a book is Thomas i 
Kempit'i ImilattM tf Christ, written by a German monk 
near four hundred years ago, and needs only a litde allowance 
ioT a Roman Catholic's opinions, to make it ezpcsi the reli- 
^01 sentiments of every good mind. Then there it a litde 
book I value very much, Scougal'i L^e tf Gad in tie Saul af 
Man. Taylor's Ha/f Dying it a good book. It* author was 
called the " Shakipeare of divinea." StUctians fram FintUm, 
by Mrt. Pollen. Wmti an the Formation af the Chriitian 
Character. Sir Thomas Browne's Religian af a Phjsieiam, 
This ia a beaudfbl work lately lepublithcd in this town. 
Young's Night Thaughtt. A fiiend whom I value very much 
told Ellen always to keep Young upon her table. But I sup- 
pose you will think here are Sunday book* enough. Now for 
Hiitory. The American Society for the Difiiuion of Usefol 
Knowledge are publishing Mailer's IJnivertal Histarj in four 
duodecimo volumes. It is very much the beat of all the Gen- 
eral histories and is very eauly read. They have yet only 
printed the first volume. The sketches of Rome end of 
Greece in it are excellent. Then the most important modem 
history to be read perhaps is Robertson's Churtti V., which 
ii an acconnt of Europe in the most interestii^ period. I 
would skip the fint volume, which ia a genenl view of Eu- 
rope, and read the two last. Then you nught take up Hume, 
•ay at the reign of Eliztbeth, which would continue pretty 
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well the fine of erentt. The best htaior^ rf Eorope doling 
the French Revohdon b Scott'i Lifi of Naftken. For die 
Americtn hittory, u yoa happen to live it DeiTjr, N. H., I 
would read Dr. Belbup't Hiitory of the State, Tt ii not only 
a very good book itself, but v*ill give yoa ■ pretty good ides 
of dl the Stttei, thor acory ii «o much tUke. Morton's Aim 
England MtrntrUl u t, little book and ■ plcuing sccoont of 
die Fore&then. MHinan't Histtrj aftht ytm in the Famitf 
Lihrarj u ■ veiy good book. 

Bat what u fa more toothing, tnd never painfiil, like the 
\&axirf of mu, U Nstonl History in its variooi puts. The 
first volume of the American Liirarj tf Vttfnt KutwUJgt 
(and you mmt make the Social I^irary in Dory nbacribe fat 
thai book) contvni Mr. Brngham't Ditnurse apon the ad- 
vantage and profpecti of Science, which is excellent, and Mr. 
Hertchel's, which it better, llie Mune Mr. HerKhel, ton 
of the fiuQOtu utnmomer, is about to pablith a discourse cm 
utronomy which is expected with great interest. Then there 
it a beautifiil book on American birds by Mr. Nnttall (N.'s 
Onutbology) that every one who lives in the conntry osj^t to 
read. I tappote you have read at tchool Cenveristitni »w 
Ckemistrj. The Csnvenatitni »n Vigitabk PhjsUkgy are 
juit at good. With tbit cla» of books I will pat the Acctnat 
§f Pflar Expediluns, a volume of the Famiij Liirarj. 

I suppose to such a formidable list I must add a novd or 
two, or yoa would diink me very unkind. So I really hope i 
you will read De Viri by the author of TrtmatHt, and a* 
mnch Walter Scott and Miss Edgewortb as you please. For 
Poetry read Milton; if the Peraiist Last tires yon, it ii to 
Matdy, try the minor Poems. Ctmus, if the Mythology does 
not make it sound strange, is a beautifiil poem and makes one 
holy to read it. Read Bryant's poemt. I know you will love 
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Utaa, tnd Cowper lad Thonuon, ind perlupi (■ vef7 Itrge 
peThapt) Wordsworth. 

If f ou do not like poetiy, which I luppoie you do, the ! 
beit way to letm ii to write lome. 

Now I do not mppote chit yon will read ill theie book) tn 
ft ihort dine, or perhips at my time, and come of them rery 
probably you hive read. I only wanted to fiilfil your com- 
mand, and speak a good word for lome valued acquaintance of 
mine. The best of all ways to make oae'« reading ralnable b 
to write about it, and 10 I hope my Coiuin Elizabeth hai a 
bltnk-boc^ where ahe keep* some record of her thoo^ts. And 
if yon think my letter very long, why you mnit bear in mind 
diat once I was a (choolmaiter, and I am to proud of my new 
scholar as to keep ber long at my lecture. 

Make my respectful remembrance* to your mother and &- 
tber and my cmuplimenti to your uster. 

Your affectionate counn, 
R. W. I 



Of himself he wrote m 1859: "I am a natund reader 
tnd only a writer in the abaence of natural writert. In a true 
time I should never have written." 

In his Phi Beta Kappa Addreu (in Natwrt, Adiraiii and 
Leetarts) Mr, Emenon p^ted out 10 the American Scholar 
tlieright and the wrong use of books and said, " Man Thinking 
most not be subdued by hii instruments. Books are for the 
scholar's idle times." Only in the interrali of direct iUnmina- 
tion he may resort to thdr reflected light. And m ••Nomi- 
nalist and Realist" {^Essays, Sumd Stries') he admits that 
sometimes he reads even Plato •' for the lustres," " for a me- 
chanical help to the ftncy and the imagination." He told a 
youthfbl writer " only to read to start his team." But in hit 
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journal of 1867, »Aa uying that In proporiKXi to your reifitjr 
of life tnd percepdon will be your ttiScolty of finding yonr»elf 
cxprcHed in othen' word* or deedi, he intermpu hinuelf, — 
"and yet — and yet — when the viiioni of my books come 
ova me aa I ut writmg, when the remembiance of wme poet 
cornea, I accept it with pure joy, and quit my thinking aa aad 
Imnbeting work; and haaten to iay little heaven, tf it ia then 
accesnble, u angeli might." 

Pag/ iSp, atti J. Mr. Emenon be^ni thit estimate of 
book* in the "low tone" which he often commends, avtud- 
ing Buperadtion concerning them, and this gives opportunity 
&r ucendon in the treatment of the theme. In a note-book 
called Litirature, under the heading " Skeptical," he wrote: 
•' We must not inquire too curiously into the absolute value 
of Utenture. Enough that it amuses and exerdses us. At least 
it leaves us where we were. It names things, but does not add 
things." But in a lecture " Some Good Books " he deddea 
the matter more cheerfully, and after * • value of literature ' ' the 
passage goes on thus, — " yet books are to us angels of enter- 
tainment, sympathy and provocation. These silent wise, these 
tractable prophets and Mngers, who now and then cast their 
moonlight illumination over solimde, weariness and &llen for- 
tones." 

Pagt igo, neU i. Comeliua Agrippa (1486-1535), a 
German scholar, alchemist and reputed ma^cian, who wrote 
on TMf Uiicertaitttj and Vanity aflh* Sciencts, and on Ounlt 
Pkihsephj. His ma^c mirror, in which he showed to the 
Earl of Surrey hia lady-love beyond the seas, is told of in song 
in Scott's Lay ef the Last Minstrel. In the same poem the 
"book of spells," borrowed &otn the grave at Melrose Abbey 
of the wizard Michael Scott, plays an important part. Michael 
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Scott lived in the thirteenth cennuy, and had gremt fame on the 
Contjnenc as well u in Scotland. He ii mentioned by Dante. 

Page ipo, note 2, The following account of the efi«ct of 
■ KnCence from one of Bmenon'i bookt on a Virj^nian youth 
it beat ^en in his own language: " Fresh frran college, now 
&om every career planned by parent or fiiend I had recoiled: 
Mine indefinable impediment barred each usual path. . . . 
Utieriy miserable, telf-accuied amid sorrowfi]! ftces, with no 
outlook but to be the fettered master of ilavei, I wai wont to 
ihnn the world, with a gun for an apology. ... So came I 
on a day [to the banks of the Rappahannock] and redined 
on the grass reading m a magazine [BiieitoM^t] canially 
brought. . . . The church-bells across the river smote upon 
a heart discordant with them, at dijcord with itself. Nature 
had no meaning, life no promise and no aim, listlessly turning 
to the printed page, one sentence caught my eye and held 
it; one sentence quoted from Emerson, which changed my 
world and me. A sentence only! I do not repeat it: it mi^t 
not bear to others what it bore to me: its searching, subtle 
rereladon defies any analysis I can make of its words. All I 
know is that it was the touch of flame I needed. That day 
my gun was laid aside to resume no more." ' 

The author, who onder the new influence sacriliced hit 
inheritance of slaves, and even his Other's blessing, and later, 
place and influence as a clergyman because of his advocacy of 
human liberty, said to the editor, " But for the reading of 
that extract &om Emerson in a critique in BlaihoMd <m • Six 
American Boob,' I should be lying in a rebel's grave to-day." 

An Anstrian writer on Reading and Culture' in his preftce 

' Emtrua el Htmi and Abraad, bj Moocun Daniel Coniny, Boatoni 
J. R. Oqood&Co., itSi. 
■ UUt LtuB Mtd Bi/dti^, TOD AdCchi £. Scb6i>b)Kb. Gntc, 1I81. 
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M7(, « It wiQ be noticed how strongly Ralpb Wddo Emer- 

•onhu influenced my entire conception of the mitten treated." 

Page igi, nalt I. The following lentence leemi to hive 
been in thia lecmre u fint delivered: ■< And Flntirch: if die 
world's libnry were burning, I should fly to sive thit, with 
our Bible and Shiktpeire ind PUto." 

Pagt rp2, naie z. When id Mr. Emerson's later yean a 
book-agent was impcrtiDently recomtnending to him nine new 
work, he vraa moved to aiy, " Yoni^ man, tt is not for yon 
to tell me what to read. I read for other people." He wrote 
in his jonmil, " In college diys Wirrcn Barton used to come 
to my room, and said he did not like to rnd and did not re- 
member what he read, but what I read or quoted to him he 
remembered, and never forgot." 

Page ip2, n»te 3. Johann Albert Pabiidus, the Gennan 
ichf^ (1668-1736), author of the Biiliathita Latint, 
Gr^ta, and EtcUtuittica, snd BihlugrapkU AntiqaMrU. 
John Selden (i;84-i6s4), called "the great dictator of 
leaning of the English nation," though the anthw of many 
learned boob, ii best known \>y his TabU-Talk. Giovanni 
Rco, Count of Mirandoli (1463-1494), in Italian of voy 
extraordinary acquirements in languages and philosophy. 
Joseph Justus Scaliger (i$40-i6o9), son of a remarkable 
Kholar, though Italian by tnrtb, was educated in France. He 
became professor of Belles-leto^ at Leyden, and turpasBed his 
ftther in emdidon. Antonio Magliabechi (1633-1714), a 
Florentine who, though a goldsmith's apprendce, became so 
eager a scholar that he was appointed by Cosmo III. his li- 
brarian. In this capacity he brought to nonce many valuable 
bat ne^ected mantucttpts, and he bequeathed to Florence the 
important hbrary which he had collected. PierreBayle (1647— 
1706), a French scholar remarkable for his courage and Ub- 
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erality, which Tirtoet cost him in nicceidon hu profcuonhjps 
M Sedui and Rotterdam, Hit noted work ii the Ditliannairt 
hiiloriqut tt tritiqut.. 

Pagt igSi "It I- ^ufeMor Hermui Grimm in hii £nt 
letter to Mr. Emenou, whose writings, then newly read, had 
greatly stirred him, said, " Everywhere I seem to find my own 
thoughts, — even the words 'm which I would prefer to have 
expressed them; " and later, " Yoa write so that evoy one 
rauUng yoor words must think yoa had thoaght of turn 
alone." 

Pag* zg6, Mtte I. Joomal, iSji. " One shovld dignify 
and entertain and signalize each journey or adventure by carry- 
ing to it a liietary masterpiece, and making thorough acquaint- 
ance with that, on tlie way, as, the Figert of Beaumarchais; 
the Hutva Vita of Danie; the Bridt tf Ctrinlh (^ Goethe; 
the 47th Propontion of Euclid; ode of Horace or of Ha£z, and 
to on; CIndt of Aristophanes, a Trilogy of j£schyliu. " 

Pa^ ig6, MfU 3. This suggests the advice to the Artist 
in tlie quatrain of that name. 

Quit the hut, fivqoent the palace. 

Reck not what the people say; 

For still, where'er the tree* grow Hggctt, 

Hnntsmen find the easiest way. 

Pagr ig6, n»U 3. Shakspeare, Taming af iht Sirew, 
Acti., Sc. 1. 

Page jp/, ntie z. Mr. Emerson wrote thus of his plea- 
lore in Greek mythology and poetry, in the journal of I S5 5 : — 

" A converdble proverb, /; ii Greet ft kirn. These East- 
ern story-tellera whose oily tongues turn day into ni^t and 
n^t into day, who lap thdr hearers in a sweet drunkenness 
ofimcy, so tliat they forget the taste of meat 1 " 
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Page if)S, ntle i. Mr. Emerson taid lo t young idialar, 
" I tm glid you have to numy of the Greek Tngediei. Reid 
them largely and (wifily in trtntlation to get their movement 
and flow; and then a little in the origjnal every day. For the 
Greek it the fountain of language. The Latin hai a definite 
ihore-Iine, but the Greek ii without bound*. " 

Pagt iffp, utte I. " Read in Plato and you dull find 
Chriitian dognuu, and not only lo, but ttumble on onr evan- 
gelical phnaea." — '* Quotation and Origiiiafity," LtttenanJ 
Stcia/ Mmi. 

Page 199, wtt 2. Mr, Emerson'i estimate of Plato may 
be read in fiill in Refrestnutive Men and of Plutarch in the 
emay of that name in Ltetares And Bitgyafhital Sketches. 

Page 20Z, note i. Mr. Emerson himaelf never enjoyed 
Aristophanes, but read the comedies for luch light as they 
gave on the age and coontry. Journal, iS6{. " I am de- 
lighted to-day, in reading Schwegler's account of Socrates, to 
have justice done to Aristophanes. The rogue gets his dues." 

Page 202, nail f . In a lecture given in Boston m 1861, 
called '• Some Good Boob," Mr. Emenou taid: — 

•• What vitality baa the Platonic Philosophy! I remetnber 
I expected a revival in the churches to be caused by reading 
Jamblichus. . . . 

" When I read Proclus, I am astonished with the vigor 
and breadth of his performance. Here is an Atlantic strength 
which it everywhere equal to itself, and dares great attempts, 
because of the life with which ii feels itself filled. Such a 
tense as dwells in these purple deept of Proclut tranafbrms 
every page into a slab of marble, and the book seems monu- 
mental. They suggest what magnificent dreams and projects! 
They show what literature should be. Rarely, rarely does the 
Imagination awake." 
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But m tbe«e ttithon, etpedally IVochu, he reid rather for , 
■timulitioa thin coutinuaiul}'. "I think the PUconisu may 
be read for tentencet, though the mder fails to gnup the argu- 
ment of the paragraph or chapter. He may yet obtain gleams 
■nd glimpses of ■ more excellent illuminadan &om thdr genius, 
outvaluing the most distinct inftamation he owes to other 
books. For I hold that the grandeur of the impression the 
stars and hearenly bodies make on us, is surely more valuable 
than our exact perception of a tub or a table on the ground." 

Page 30$, nste i. Thomas Taylor, the enthuuastic trans- 
lator of the Neo-Platonists, was a remarkable character, a high- 
minded Greek Pagan in London. Mr. Emerson spoke of him 
as " a Greek bom out of time and dropped on the ridicule of 
a blind and &irolous age. ' ' When he was in England in 1 848 
he was varpnxA to find how little wu known of Taylor and 
hii works by the coldvited men whom he met. 

Mr. Charles J. Woodbury,' in his isithiiil and remarkable 
report of rariotu conversations vrith Mr. Emerson at about 
the time this lecture was given, quotes him u saying of Plato, 
" He lifts man toward the divine, and I Hke it when I hear 
that a man reads Plato. I want to meet that man. For no 
man of self-concdt can go through Plato." 

Page 203, Belt 3. Jamblichus of Chalds, Ac pu[n1 of 
Porphj^ry, succeeded him as the head of the Neo-Flatonic 
school of Syria in the fourth century b. c. His wridngs com- 
Une the religious philosophies of the Greeks and Orientals. 

Page 30S, ^'tt I. Journal, 1845. "Gibbon has a 
strength rare with such finish. He built a pyramid, and then 
enamelled it." 

Mr. Emerson wrote in 1839 to his young couun, David 
Greene Hiskins (later an EjHicopat clergyman and Doctor of 

> Taila vrili Ralfk ffalds Emirum, Baker and Tirlor Ca, 1890. 
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Divinity), a letter «bont Gibbon in which, ifter pniiing hi* 
devocioD to liii work, he expreues diigiut at hi* " wont &uk! 
the dirt he hu defiled hit notei with," bat tdde, " You mnt 
give thit evil man hit due and make it felt what condemna- 
tion hii noble labor and pertererance ca*t upon icholan who 
have libraries which they never read, upon Bcholan who chide 
Qibbon, but are unable even to name hii dignified itudiet, hia 
oi^nal suthoritiet, hii great plan, and great execution of it." ■ 

P»gt 20St itte 2. Note-book on Lhenture: "Dante'i Vitm 
Natva readi like the book of Genetii, as if written before 
literature, whiln truth yet exitted, A few inddents are mffi- 
dent, and are displayed with Oriental amplitude and leirare. 
It it the Bible of love." And again of Dante: " He wai free 
ima^natioa, all wing*, yet wrote like EocHd." 

Pagt 3o6, ntli I. In acknowledpng Herman Grimm'a 
pkoi'iat Lift ff MUkeUngtbVlt. Emenon wrote in iS6i:* 

" Mr Deak Fkiend, — . ,. The book it a treatore, — in the 
hero, the treatment, dte frank critidim, the jodida] o^niont, 
and — what I value moat — the interior convictiont of the 
writer bravdy imparted. . . . The book has reaearch, method 
and daylight. . . . You itep from stone to stone and advance 
ever. . . , Goethe and Michel Angelo deserve your fine 
speeches, and are not perilous for a loog time. One may 
abwrb great amounts of these with impunity; but we Dimt 
watch the face of our proper Guardian, and if hi* eye dims 
a little, drop our trusted companions as prolknc." 

Page 206, Kttt 2. A passage in the otation delivered at 
Dartmouth College in 1S3S seems to show that Mr. Emerson 

* Ralpk Waiit EwuruK ; Hi Maternal jtiuiutri ; mitX jgai Stmrnt- 
ttma tfUm. Bf Dand Onene Hukin, D. D. BoWn : Cnpplei, Upham 
ft Co., iSS?. 

' CtrraftniltKci tteaitn SjJpi Walia Emtrm mi Bawsa Grimm, 
Boaan: Houghton, Mifflin ft Co., 1901. 
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in tui youth bad been much moved by Robertton'i account 
ofChirle* V. (^Nature, Jddretsis and Lteturis, ^. l6a.) 

Page 307, note I. Note-book. ■• Spenter •eenu to delight 
in his art for hit own skill' ■ Mke. In the Muitpatmas tee the 
Mcority and oatentation with wUch he drawa out and refinea 
lut deacription of a battcrfly't back and wings, of a apdcr'a 
thread and apimung, of the buttcrfly'i cniiM among the 
flowera, — 
" ■ Bathing hia tender feet in the dew which yet on them 

It if alt like the woiling of an czquimte loom which un- 
weariedly yieldi fine weba for exhibition and defiance of all 



Page 30f, n»te a. Mr. Emenon quotea from Cowley: 
" He (Ben Jonaon) eateemeth John Donne to be the fint 
poet in the world in aome thing*. HU vetsea of the ■ Loat 
Cbaine ' he hath by heart; and that paasage ' The Calm * 
*' ' That dmt and featbera do not attr. 
All wasao quiet.' 
He affinneth Donne to have vnitten all hii beat piecet ere he 
waa twenty -five yean old." 

Pagesojiiietej. Journal. " Lord Bacon '1 method in hii ^ 
books la of the underatanding, but hia lentencea are lighted by 
ideas." 

In EttgUih Train Mr. Emerson has much to say of Bacon 
(p. 238 ff.). 

Page 208, nste i, Mr. Emenon waa aaked to write the 
Preface to the American edition of the Guliitan (Rose-garden) 
of Saadi, the translation of Francia Gladwin, with a pre&ce 
by James Roas (Boston: Ticknor and I^elda, ig6$). In it he 
aaid: " Saadi, though he has not the lyric flights of Hafiz, has 
wit, practical aense, and joat moral sentiment. . . . He ia 
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the poet of fiiendihip, love, self-derodon ind seremt7. There 
ii B uniibnn force in hu page, md conspicuously ■ tone of 
cheerfulnes* which hu altnoit made his name * synonyme 
fbrgrtKe. . . . He impirea in the reader ■ good hope. What 
a contrast between the cymcai tone of Byron and the benero- 
lent wisdom ofSaa^!" 

Page 312, H»te i. See the essay on Poetry and Imagina- 
tion in Letters and SttUl Jims, 

Page aij, note l. For Mr. &nenon novel* had tittle 
attraction. Mythology and ejnc*, and heroic tradition and 
biography, took their place for him. He &tmd no pleanirein 
Dickens or Thackeray. The Waverley Novels delighted him 
Mayoiith,andof"Scott,thedelight of generous boys," he had 
grateful remembrance. He read Disraeli's novels with some 
interest,. but little real liking. George Sand's ConiueU gave 
him mudi pleasure, and he alludes to it several times in his 
writinge, especially in the chapter on Goethe in Represent- 
Mtfpt Men. He read litde of Balzac or Dumas. Charles 
Reade's Ckrulu yahnsttne and Peg Wiffington he read and 
praised. The Jen* Eyre of Miss Bront!, mentioned &rther 
on, he read with some interest. 

Page ai6, ntle I. The poem " The Park " seems to be 
the ezpresuon of this mood. 

Page aij, nQti i. Krdua, '• TT»e Gardener " (940- 
1020), underthe encouragement and patronage of the Sultan 
Mahmoud, composed an epc poem of great length, but re- 
nowned for its beauty, the Shah Nameh, the mythology and 
history of Persia &oro the earliest times. 

Page 31 8, nete I. The Dial magazine did much to intro- 
duce American readers to the ethical and religjous writings of 
China, India, Perua and Arabia, in its selections called " E&' 
ideal Scriptures " ; also to the writings of the Neo-Pktonists. 
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Psgt a2i,ntui. These notes on " Books " nuy pToperly 

end nith two rales for reading given to scholars ; I. Rtad 

Prtitdlj! II. Ji Itng ts ytuftel ihe vtraeitj rf^rtaMttg,resd 

in G^i name ! 

CLUBS 

Although Mr, Emenon bade the scholar go apart for ora- 
cles, and knew that his work must be done in solitude, he 
found that, as a corrective, he must seek company and be 
" Kindly man moving among his kind " 

to be helpfid to them; alto for material Bi show the working 
of the laws. 

He was always more than willing to join in the formation 
of a club of men of varied gifts and powers. It u tnterestmg 
to remember that his fitther had been one of the fbunden of a 
Htcrary club in Boston, whose members were the contribnttna 
and supporters of the Anthology nugaaane, of which Rev. 
William Emerson was editor. The magazine did not sorvive 

In 1836, Rev. William Ellcry Channing, D. D., seems to 
have suggested to Mr. George Ripley the deuratnllty of bring* 
ing together fer help and counsel the persons of serious and 
advandng minds in Boston and its ndghborhood in those 
days. Mr. Alcott, who was greatly interested, kept record 
in his journals of the meetingi of this company, at first called 
the Symposium, later the Transcendental Club. Among the 
members were George Ripley, Convert Funds, Frederic H. 
Hedge, James Freeman Clarke, Cyras A. Bartol, William 
Henry Channing, John S. Dwight, Theodore Parker, — all 
nunislers, — Orestes A. Brownsonr A. Branson Alcott and 
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R. W. Enunon. Two kdin, Mirgiret Fiiller tnd EUzabedi 

P. Peabody, tnd poinbly othen, were ■dmitted. 

Mr. Emenonin hi* chipcer called " Hiitoric Notes of life 
and Letten in New England," in Lectures and Bugr^hieal 
Sketches, speak* of the Dial magazine u pcrhipg the moit 
important result of tbeae very informal meetings, which con- 
tinued until about 1 840. Perbapi eight jean later a new at- 
tempt was made to supply the want of a literary club. Mrs. 
Ednah Cheney says,' " A certain almost forgotten institution, 
the Town tnd Country Club, where Concord and Boston 
were expected to meet and exchange the wisdom of the world 
and Nature, was established by Mr. Alcott about 1S48, and 
Mr. Emerson and others heartily jmned in die scheme." Mis. 
Cheney tells elsewhere of the griertnce that the club dedded 
Bgunst the admisuon ofwometi, inflnenced by Mr. Emerson's 
urgency on this subject, though it appears that they were ad- 
mitted to its open meetings, Mr. Geotge W, Cooke says in 
his book on Emerson: " The Town and Country Club was 
mainly organized by the efibrts of Alcott. &aenon gare it 
its name, and he read before it the first essay to which it Ki- 
tened, on Books and Reading. 7^ wu May z, 1 849. 
Among its membet« were Garrison, Parker, W. H. Ch«a> 
ning, W, E, Churning [of Concord], Alcott, Phillips, Hedge, 
Howe, King, Lowell, Weiss, Whipple, Higginson, Very, 
misbury and Thoreau." It may well be doubted whether 
Thoreau joined, though Mr. Emenon would liave been sure 
to have urged his doing to. 

In his own village Mr. Emencm belonged to a club of a 
very different kind, the Social Circle, lineal descendant of the 
Committee of Safety during the Revoludon, its avowed pur- 

■ "Emencn ind IkMon " In Tkt GtmmittiJ CttfrMtv ^ Emtrim. 
BoMtMi: J. R. Otgood Ic Co., 1885. 
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po«e« beingf '< to cultivate the lociil iffectioot " ind "fbr the 
(UfiiuiDi) of aiefii] conimuiiinQoiu unong iu memberi." He 
wu chosen t member in 1840 ind continued one until 
hia death. Of hi* appreciation ofthii cii^ he mote, in 1844, 
to a friend in Boston, a man of colttiK and of affiun : 
" Much the belt lociety I have ever known ia a club in Con- 
cord called the Social Circle, consiaiing alwayi of twentjr-five 
of our dtizeng, doctor, lawyer, &rmer, trader, miller, metdianic, 
etc. , tolidest of men, who yield the solideit of gouip. Harvard 
Univeriity a a wafer compared to the lohd land wluch my 
fiiends represent. I do not like to be absent from home on 
Tuesday evenings in winter." This dob still exists, and or- 
ganized the celebration of the Centenary of his birth. 

As diffia-ent &om the Sodal Cvcle as well might be m 
membership and method, and in convenadon, vrai the Satur- 
day Club, from which he derived great pleasure for eighteen 
years, but his infirmity of memory prevented his attendance 
during the last years of his life. 

I copy &om his note book the membership be£}re i8$8: 
•• SelMrdaj Club, 1856-7. L. Agassiz, R. H. Dana, Jr., 
J. L. Motley, H. W. Longfellow, J. S, Dwight, E. R. Hoar, 
S. G. Ward, J. R. LoweU, B. Pdree, E. P. Whipple, H. 
Woodman, R. W. Emerson. 1857. O. W. Holmes, C. C. 
Felton, J. E. Cabot."' 

To these were added during the first ten years of the Club's 
existence the names of Prescott, Whittier, Hawthorne, Thomas 
G. Appleton, John M. Forbes, Charles Eliot Norton, Dr. 
Howe, Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, Estes Howe, Charles 
Sumner, Henry James, Sr., Martin Brimmer, James T. Fields, 
S. W, Rowse, Governor Andrew and Dr. Jefiiies Wjrman. 

' There ippem to be s mirake hen, for on the printed list of meoiben 
the nune of Mr. C^ot doei notippev until 1861. 
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Dt. Holmei't iccount ofthii iDODtU}r githering of fiiendi, 
eminent in » miny walki of life. !> u Ibllowi: — 

" At about the nme time there gievr up in Bo*ton b litenrj 
■uociation, which becime « lut well known u the • SatDrdiy 
Club,' the memben ditung together on the lut Sttturday of 
every month. 

" The Mtgazine and the Club hive ezitted and flonriihed to 
tlie pretent day. They have often been eironeontly thought 
to have lome organic connection, and the ' Atlantic Club ' 
has been ipoken of aa if there waa, or had been, nich an insti- 
tudon, but it never existed. 

*' Emerson was a member of the Saturday Chib from the first; 
in reality before it eidsted u an empirical Ska, and when it wu 
only a platooic idea. The Club seems to have ihaped itself 
■round him as a nucleus of cryatallization, two or three friends 
of his having first formed the habit of meeting him at dinner 
at ' Parker's,' the ' Will's Cofiee-Houae ' of Boaton. This 
little group gathered others to itself and grew into a club, a* 
Rome grew into a dty, almost without knowing how. Dar- 
ing its first decade the Saturday Club brought together, as mem' 
bera or as viators, many distinguished persons. At one end t^ 
the table sat Longfellow, florid, quiet, benignant, soft-voiced, 
a moat agreeable rather than a brilliant talker, but a man upon 
whom it was always pleasant to Icwk, — whose silence was better 
than many another man's conversation. At the other end of 
the table tat Agasaiz, robust, sanguine, animated, full of talk, 
boy-like in his laughter. The stranger who should have asked 
who were the men ranged along the sides of the table would 
have heard in answer the names of Hawthorne, Motley, Dana, 
Lowell, Whipple, Peirce, the distingmshed mathemadtian. 
Judge Hoar, eminent at the bar and tn the caHnet, Dwight, the 
leading musical cridc of Boaton for a whole generation, Sumner, 
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the «ndeiiuc chuii[non of freedom, Andrew, <the greit Wir 
Goremor' of Mamchusetu, Dr. Howe, the philanthropiat, 
WilUim Hunt, the ptmier, with otben not unworthy of luch 
compiny. And with thete, generally near the Longfellow end 
of the table, ut Emenon, talldng in low lonea and cu-efiilly 
measured utterancei to hia neighbor, or Httening, and record- 
ing any gtny word worth remembering on hia mental phono- 
graph. Emenon was a rery regular attendant it the meetings 
of the Saturday Club, and continued to dine at iti table, until 
within a year or two of his death. 

" Unfortunately the Club had no Boawell, and tti golden 
hours passed unrecorded." 

Although there ii no question of the profit in health and 
pleamre that Mr. Emerson found in the Club, proved hy hi* 
regular attendance, and the happy report which he made of 
the meetingi to his fiunily, tometiines his belief of his onfitneai 
for toci»l gatherings wdghed on him: — 

Journal. " Most of my values are widely variable: Myeati- I 
mate of America, etc.; estimate of my mental means and re- ' 
•oorces is all or nothing, — in happy hours, life looking infinitely 
rich; and sterile at others. My value of my Club is as elastic as 
steam or gunpowder, — lo great now, so litde anon; " and it 
must have been when the pressure was low that be wrote in the 
journal of 1S61: "I know the hollownes* and sapersdtion 
of a dinner, yet ■ certun health and good repair of social statos 
comes of the haUtode and well-informed chat there, which 
have great market value, though none to my solitude." 

The quality of mind and the manners, friendly, simple yet re- 
served, of hit friend James Elliot Cabot — I think Mr. Emerson 
said of him "Cabot ia a Greek" — were very attractive to 
him. It ii probably of Mr. Cabot that he wrote in the jour- 
nal of 1869: — 
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"At m^ chib, I tappote I behave very ill in •ecniing 
■Iwiyt, if I can, ■ place by a nlucd friend, and, thougfa I 
tu^MMe (though I have never heard it) that I offend hy thit 
■election, lometime) too vimble, my reaion u, that I, who lee in 
ordinary, rarely, select aociety, miut make the bejt UK of thii 
0]^30rtunity, having, at the ume dme, the feeling that 
" ■ I could be happy with dthcr. 

Were the other dear charmer away.' " 

The mortificatioD that Mr. Emcnon felt, and the annoyance 
which he believed his increaaing lata of memory for wordi 
occasioned hit friends, led to infrequent attendance aa he grew 
older. But the dub celebrated hii return from Europe and 
Egypt, to which countries hit friendi had sent him for his health 
■iter the burning of bia houte. Mr. Richard H. Dana wrote 
of this occanon: ■ — 

" 1 873 [May 3 1 , Saturday]. Our dub dined to-day, — 
the largett number we ever Mt down, partly ai the last of the 
teaton to which many come, but chieBy to wdcome Emenon, 
on his retom frcon Europe and Egypt. ... It wu really 
rather a brilliant gathering. . . . Emerson looks yean younger 
fox his European tour, and is in good sinrits. Evoi his hair 
has come back, which had nearly left his head last rammer." 

This lecture " Clubs" seems to have Arst been delivered 
in Boston at the tturd in a course at Freeman Place Chapel in 
the spring of 1859, but before its publication, like most of the 
later lectures, it underwent great modifications. A portion of 
the essay occurred in the lecture "Table-Talk," given in 
December, 1864, m one of the Parker Fraternity week-day 



■ Kckard Hnry Daiu, t Biagrafij, B]' Chirica Fnock Adams. Boc 
toot Hou|hmi, Mifflin tc Co., 1S90. 
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It b interettiiig to tee how the lut ptngraph m the pre- 
ceding etnjr leads to the lubject (^ the preient one. The 
mottoM ire from the poemi ■■ Mithridatea " and '■ Sudt," 
and, like the othen in thit volume, have been nipptied hy 
the editor. 

Page 22J, nalt i. Mr. Emervon uaed to recommend at 
good treatment &r ■ confirmed dvgpcptic an occamonal feajt 
in good company, with wine. 

P»g* 326, natt I. 

Love wikei anew thii throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

"The World-Soul," Pums. 

Page 33f, note I. In "The li^d-Ciirer," in hit chann- 
ing little book Pr*st IdjUi, Mr. John Albee givet, withont ' 
naming him, an account of Mr. Emenon'i healing and pre- 
ventive connteb fer the perfdexities and trouble* of jouth. 

P*ge 227, net* 3. Thii, " the ninind method " of ac- 
quiring knowledge, Mr. Emenon dwetb upon verjr pleatantljr 
m the enay on Education in Lttturii and Bugrafkieal 
Sktiehei. 

Page 328, nete i. It leenu well to introduce here nme 
pau^eg from the lecture in early form; — 

" There are two benefits, I taid, in convermtion; one, to 
detach our own thought, or find out what we know; the 
other, to find out what our campanioni know. There ire 
great difficuldea in both attempts. 

" We have found insuperable obstacles in the attempt to 
obtain the knowledge which others possess, and were willing 
enough to import. Barriers of society, baiiiers of language, 
inadequacy of the chaimels of communication, all choked up 
and dittued. 
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*' Bach num hu &ctt I am lookine for, tiid, thon^ I tilk 
vrith him, I cumot get it them, for wsnt of the clew. I do 
oot know enough to ask the right quettion. It Menu to me 
he doe* not know what to do with hu fiun. It leemi to me 
that I know, if I could only have them. But I cannot hare 
txiety on my own tennt. If I want hii ficti, I muit lue hit 
keys, — hit keys, that u, hii airangementi and endi. I want 
his ttea for quite another ute than he doei. He uk» them 
in hit aflain, for profit, for power; I want them only to lee 
how they Ic^tify riewi and plant of mine. I hare thon^ta, 
which, wanting theie example*, have no body. A* the Indian 
aaid, ■ I have no land to put my word* on. Yet my vrordi 
are tnie.' Here it all Bo*t(ai, all railroadi, all nunubctorea 
and commerce, in the head of thi) merchant. What wonld I 
not gjve fer a peep at hit row* and file* and lyttem* of fitcti i 
Here ia a philologitt who know* all language*. Here it the 
king of chemi*t*. Here ii all anatomy, fiwul and contempo- 
raiy, in the mind of thit 2oSlogi*t. All electro-magnetinn in 
the next man; all geology in the durd; all mechaninn in the 
fourth; all American hiatory in a fifth; and I cannot, with 
all my avarice of the*e &ct>, come at any fragment of all thnr 
experience. I would fua lee their picture-boob, as they tee 
them. — Thi* wa* the very promise which mesmerism made 
to the imagination of mankind. Now, said the adept, if I 
could cast a spell on this man, and see his pictures, by myself 
without his intervention, — I see them, and not he report 
them ; — and having learned that lesson, torn the spell on an- 
other, liit the cover of another hive, *ee the cells, and rack 
the honey; — then another; and to without limit; — they 
were not the poorer, and I were rich indeed. Thi* was the 
expedient of mesmerism, by way of *action-pamp, to draw 
the mott onwilling and valuable mata of experience fitim 
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evoy extTaordinar7 individnil it pleunre. With what joy 
we began to put the ezperinieiit in practice. The eye* of the 
man who nw tliraugh the earth the ingou of gold that were 
lying ■ rod or two under the iur&ce, or of the diver who 
comea luddenly down Aill on a bed of pearl-oyaten, all pearl, 
were not to be compared to lui, which put him in potteauon 
of men. Here w«» a diving-bell, but it dived into men. (He 
wat the thought- vampire. ) He became at once ten, twenty, 
a hundred men, as he itood gorged with knowledges, and 
tuming hii fierce eyes on the multitude of maiters, in all 
deparanena of humau skill, and hentating on which nusi 
of action and advenrure to turn his all-<xtnmanduig mirospec- 

" There lies the gold, and there it has Acpi, and will ileep, 
unless you can manage the colliuons of discoune, or the firea 
of love, or the raj^g of amtution, to overcome the strong 
cohesion and detach the sparkling atom to the day." 

Page 228, nele 2. In writing theae sentences Mr. Emer- 
son wu recalling the memory of his reladon to his brother 
Charles. At the time of his death, in 1836, he wrote: "My 
brother, my fiiend, my ornament, my joy and pride, has fidlen 
by the wayude, — or rather has risen out of this dust. . . . 
I have felt in him the inestimable advantage, when God al- 
lows it, of findii^ a brother and a friend in one." In writ- 
ing of the " valuable companion in a ship's cabin " he had 
in mind hit happy but shon companionahip with Achille 
Moral on his Southern joomey in 1827, 

pMge 230, nate I. In his second poem « Merlin " thr 
harmonious rhyme of things in Nature or the mind is cele- 
braced, and in the chapter "I^ngui^" in the essay " Na- 
ture" in tlie first volume of the works, Mr. Emerson teaches 
that Natural History, to be truly valuable, must be manied to 
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htunas history, of which it ia bat ■ lymbol. The reklioa 
teen, it becomes poeny. 
Pagi 233, note I. 

" Mirk whst aiiothcr wyes; for tniny «n 
Poll of themselves, ind uiswer their own notion." 
George Herbert, " The Church Pordi." 

Amid the Muses, left thee deif ud dumb, 
Anud the glRdliton, h«lt and numb. 

"Tenniimi," Pums. 

Page 233, ntti a. This foctore ii perhaps ■ " compoute ' * 
inclading Lowell, but tn ezttict from the muroscript book 
called GuUitan, in which Mr. Emerson wrote about his fiiendt, 
makes It probable that Dr. Hohno was in his mind. 

" By his perfect finish, cabinet finish, gem finish, gem carved 
with a tnicroscc^ on the carver's eye, and which perfection 
appears tn every convcrwdon, and in his part in 1 buuncM 
debate, or at a college dinner-table aa well as in his songs, — 
he resembles Fontencllc and Galiuil, and Moore, thou^ 
richer than dther of them . Wonderfiil fertility and aptness of 
illustration. He it an illustrated magazine with twenty thou- 
sand accurate engravings. . . . His ondcrsize might perhaps 
be suggested by his writings to one who had never seen hito. 
It is compensated by the consununatenest, u of a hainining- 
bird, or of a flower, which defies the microscope to find a 
defect in Nature's favorite." 

The tribute to another member may well be here gives : 
" I call Longfellow the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of American Poets, — remembering what Napoleon said of 
Cuwer; ' The Perpetual Secretary mu« be enabled to recme 
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■t dinner all the learned fbragnen wlio vlnt the Capiul.' 
Face gave him the 6000 &anct which Napoleon assigned to 
the office of Cuvier. . . . Man:h 29, 1869. Longfellow 
Mid at the Saturday Club jatadaj on the question of admit- 
tii^ a new membo' not agreeable to some existing member, — 
* I am sure there i> no mm living who could be admitted who 
would drive me away.' " 

Pagt 3JJ, note I. The following i* from ttny iheett of 
the lecture " Clubs": "Maiteis m any art like to meet mai- 
ten. Mutual respect u a joyfiil tribute, honored and honning; 
convenation, — I have no book or pleamre in life comparable 
to it. When that result is happily found, we on apare all 
oment, prophecies, legends, for we see and know thftt which 
these obacorcly announce." 

P*gt 335, ntte 2. "The Banquet of The Seven Wise 
Men," Plutxrch't Mtrals. 

Page 236, ntte i. Zemuht ia another name for Zimiaiter, 
wed in the Dtsatir or Satrtd Writingt rfthe Periutn PrtfhiU. 

Page 238, ntte i. Mr. Emenon's reading of thia death- 
word of the Jotoo wu startling to his hearers. 

Pfge ajff, ntte i. This stoiy was told of Dr. Samuel L. 
Dana, the chemist noted for his studies and improvements in 
chemistry as applied in the factories at Waltham and Lowell. 

Page 240, ntte i. Herre Augustin Caron de Beaumar- 
chais (1732— 1799), whose address and amt»tion and elo- 
quence succeeded in advancing him &om a watchmaker's 
apprentice to the nolxlity. His dramatic successes were Lt 
Bariier it Seville and Le Meriage de Figare, It was the 
latter that was frowned on by the Court. EHs eloquence in 
persuading the King of France to send us aid during the 
Revolution should be gratefiilly remembered by Americans. 

Page 241, ntte i. Mr. Emerson rqoiced in his fiiends, — 
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Carlyle, SterHng, Alcott, Thoretn, Chtnning, HawtliOTiw, 
Mttrgiret Puller, — utd foond them lU better ttian thdr 
writiiigs. 

Pdgt 344, M»U 1. He held in much honor hii itardy 
DOg^bon on the ftrmi, ind nerer ceased to 

Worship toil') wiidom iluit aUdea. 

One of these helpfiil and kindly men — (he same &r whoae 
marriage Mr. Emerson had pei&med the ceremony on first 
coming to Concord, Mr, Alcott bong the witness, and who, 
as deputy-sheriff, had arrested and imprisoned Alcott and 
Thoreau for refusal to pay taxes, yet cared for them kindly, 
and had in vain offered to pay Thoreau's tax before todng 
him — said of Mr. Emerson to amutoal fiiend: "Now it's 
remarkable how many persons go to see Mr. Emerson. Some 
of' em come from Europe, I hear. Well, I suppose there's 
a good many thingi that he knows that I don't know any- 
thing about, and I inen there '1 ■ lot o' things that I know 
a damn' ^ht mc»« about than he does." 

Page 24.6, n«le i. Mr. Emerson hinuelf always preferred 
the independence of a hotel or coontry tavetn on hts lecturing 
journeys to taxing private hospitality or taking its chances. 
He gave letters of introduction sparingly, but did not use them 
himself, wridng his own from the inu, when in England, to 
the person he deured to meet, thus allowing him to judge from 
the letter whether he was willing to receive the vintor. 

Page 347, nole z. From the lecture " Clubs ": — 

" What is material, is, to secure men of culture whose ex- 
pericnce has large range, and who have seen low eztremea in 
life, such as the ordinary roudne of respectable society ex- 
cludes from the knowledge of gentlemen, for there are heroes 
among beggars and jockeys." 
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Ptge 24J, nstt a. Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., givea ui 

acconnt of the Saturday Club, and quoin Dr. Holmes on this 

mach-cntitled Club. They called it ' The Mutual Admira- 
tion Society,' and somedmet Unghed a little, u though the 
designation were a trifle derogatory. Yet the brethren within 
the pale were nowise disturbed by this wittidsm. < If there 
was not,' says Holmes, ' a certain amount of " mutual ad- 
miration " among some of those f have mentioned, it was a 
great pity, and implied a defect in the nature of men who were 
otherwise largely endowed.' Posubly one or two of these 
gentlemen might hare been criiiciKd for admiring themttlvts, 
but it did seem hard to blame them kit bang niSdently in- 
telligent and generous to admire each other. Would the acoff*- 
en have been better pleased to see them openly abusing or 
•lyly depredating each other ? There are enough such spec- 
tades elsewhere in literatore." ' 

Fttgt 248, neti z, Robert Herrick's " Ode to Ben Jon- 

Pegt2S0,n6tti. Lecture sheets: " Homer sud, • When 
two men meet, one apprehends sooner than the other. ' But it 
is because one man thinks wdl, that the other thinks better, for 
they mutually exdte each other, each attempting to cap the 
other's thou^t." 

Pagi 250, nttt 2, Mr. Emerson said that Nature's rule 
in convernng with man was " One to one, my dear." 

Two sheets, the " salvage " of the lecture "Clubs," may 
be added in conchwon: — 

" When I was in London, I fell in with the literary ezecu- 

< Ufi and LitUri tf OBvtr JTtuJilI HmIwi, hj John T. Monc, Jr. 
Baton: Houghton, Mlfflioft Co., 1S96. 
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tor of Jeremy Bentham, who cuiied me to Beatlum'i hoate, 
Mtd showed me, with much veneration, the apuimenti in 
which the philotopher lired. Eipecially hii library, and the 
doMt adj<uning, in which Bentham wai wont to recdve hia 
gacfts. He made me remark that there were but two chain 
in the qiaranent, ai it wai hii invariable mle to receire I»it 
one peraon at a time. Every diitinguiihed penon in Eon^e, 
he Hid, had been here at lome time, inclnding Talleyrand. . , . 
*' But at all erentt it [converutiMi] raut be tooglu and 
ccmdncted ai a relipoui rite. I think we all have owed 
aome of the beat honn ud tome of the giandcu piamiaea 
of our being to conversation, when all fiivolouj and dittnrUng 
•cddentt were removed, and the imaginancm wai free to play, 
and, in happy hour, men emulated each other and [voToked 
eadi other to read the deep aecreta of Nature." 



COURAGE 

Tbe lecRue ■• Courage" wai pvcn in Beaton at the 
Mmic Hall to Mr. Parker*i Society in November, i8$9. 
These were d«y> of great ezdtement both in the North and 
Sonth, for the brave bat deapente attempt of John Brown to 
seize the United State* Arsenal at Harper's Feny, am the 
slaves, who, he supposed, would flock to him, and lead them 
quickly along the Appalachian chain to Canada, had failed, 
and its leader, wounded, was on trial for his life in VirginiB. 
This event had predpitated the issue between slavery and free- 
dom, and begun to open the eyes of Northern people to the 
uselessnest and nnworthiness of thdr long submisuon to South- 
em dictation m hope of preserving the Union, and with it ■ 
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Southern mtrket. Howem Etile the method of ictiaii of 
Brown in thi* raid commended itself to the beat people of the 
North, their cheeks burned tluc snch a condition of affiun 
existed u ahould drive men to treason nmply for hnmanicy't 
sake. John Brown's simple courage entrenched on the teach- 
ing of Jesus to '< remember them that are m bonds as bound 
with them," contrasted with the shamefiil attitude of Govern- 
ment in half supportiflg Border Rnffimidn in Kansas, stung ten- 
der consciences, and was working a ludden reaction in public 
Ofunion. Yet conservadsm of what was then called the « Old 
Honker " type wag so strong among the aristocracy of Beacon 
Street, the business men of State Street, and the negro-hadng 
and ruffianly element of the Democracy, that open speaking 
on behalf of Brown had its dangers. Mr. Cabot in his 
Memcnr says: " It does not appear tliat Emerson was ac- 
quainted in advance with Brown's \^^nia plot, but in this 
l^ture, which was delivered wliile Brown was under sentence 
of death, he spoke of him as ' tliat new saint than whom none 
purer or more brave was ever led by lore of men into conflict 
and death, — the new saint awaiting his martyrdom, and who, 
if he shall sufier.willmakethegallowsglorious like the cross.'" 
It u certun diat Mr. Emerson did nal know of the project. 
But the modre and the heroism made him think better of ids 
countrymen m that gad dme. Jolm Brown had been his guest 
in ilie days of the Kansas struggle, and he knew the quality 
and the quiet force of the man. 

In the eleven years between the delivery of the lecture and 
its publication as an essay it underwent many changes, pass- 
ages written during the shame and anger of the dark days before 
the war disappearing when the essay took on its more clasdc 
form, and some proud memories of that great struggle taking 
th«r pUce. 
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Dr. Holmo tayt of hii fiiend'i right to tpeak on the 
thmie: " All tlut Emerson hu to My Rbout Counge a worth 
Huening to, for he wu i truly bnve man in tlut sphere of 
■ction whoe there are more coward* than ire found on the 
battlefield. He spoke his convictions fearleaaly; he carried the 
■pear of Ithuriel, bm be wore no breastplate save that which 
protects him 

" ' Whose irmor is his honest thought. 
And simple truth his utmost sldll,* " 

Margaret Fuller qnoted Mr. Emerson at saying, •• Cardii] 
of health. Careless of life, should be oar motto." 

Page 3S3t iftf !• Joomal, 1850. "The secret of Cul- 
ture if to interest a man man in his public than in his printe 
capacity." 

Ptgt 2S3, isle a. Speaking of the Peraans, in his preface 
to Gtidioni'a translatian of the Gulistaii ofSaadi, Mr. Emer- 
son Slid, " Hitem Tai is their type of hospitality, who, when 
the Greek Emperor sent to pray him to bestow on htm his 
incomparable hone, received the messenger with honor, and, 
having no meat in his tent, killed the horse for lus banquet, 
before yet he knew the object of the visit," 

Page 2S3, «»tt 3- Another version of the paragraph was 
at follows: — 

" Diunierestedness on the score of pelf, a purpose so sincen- 
and generous that it cannot be tempted aside by any prospectt 
of private advantage ; like Aiistides in the public treasury, poo' 
when he entered it, poorer when he left it, like Chatham, to 
whom hit acornfiil magnanimity," etc. 

Page 355, iMte I. " It is delightful to see that the one ten- 
ons and formidable thing b luture it Will." — Miscellaneout 
ihtrtt of ■* Courage." 
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It wta thia power in Wendell PbtDips ttiat Mr. Emerson 
chiefly idmired, — •' the atccl hid under gauze and spin^ei;" 
that, with all the elegance and perfect finiih of hia speech and 
manner, he waa not seen at hit best until hostile dissent broke 
forth among his audience. 

P«gt 3Sg, ncte I. Tliese manly words for the hour in 
1859 wereomitted from the essay when the cloud was lifted: — 

"The politics of Massachusetts are cowardly. We have a 
SDappish criticism which watches and contradicts the opposite 
party, but we want will that advances and dictates. When 
we get an advantage, as in Congress the other day, it is be- 
cause our adversary has made a ikult, and not that we have 
made a thrust. Why do we not say. We are iboltdonitts of 
the moat absolute abolition, as every man must be ? Only the 
Hottentots, only the barbarous or semi-barbarous sodeties, 
are not. We do not try to alter your laws in Alabama, nor 
yours in Japan, or the Fee-jee Islands; but we do not admit 
them, or permit a trace of them here, nor shall we suffer you 
to carry your thuggism north, south, east or west, into a ungle 
rod of territory which we control. We intend to set and keep 
a terdiiH lanitaire, all around the infected district, and by no 
means sufier the pestilence to spread." 

Pdgt 260, tifte I. This was the question asked in the 
Concord Town Mall by John Brown on one of his viuts, seek- 
ing aid for the Free-State cause in Kansas. 

Page 260, note 2. This was the good old George Minot, 
a nun of the hoe and the thot-gtm. It was he who, seeing 
Mr. Emerson pause, in thought, in the road before his house, 
said to his nephew, " Charley, that man un't like other men. 
He's like Enoch; he walks with God and taJb with his 
angelt." 

The end of the paragraph suggests the passage in " Hero- 
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iim " (^Bisajs, Firit Series, p. 149), in whidi u tiid, "Our 
culture muei not omit the wouDg of the aun." 

Page 361, nati 1. I gjve here more recent itrikiiig tetti- 
mony which would have delighted Mr. Emenon. 

An officer of the Anny of the Potonuc, titer tpeddng of the 
ordinary duties of ■ nmpaigD, for which " the merely staple 
quality of courage will uiually luffice," laid, " But when 
the ezigende* of the lerrice require ■ call fcr vohmteen to 
attempt some desperate deed who«e liulure would tinel) like 
murder, and whose lucceu would teem nearly u fttal, then 
comes an opportonity for the 'bom' soldier. At this time 
there will arise, . . . eveti &om the purlieus of the non-com- 
batants, — the meek-eyed denizens of the commiasariat, &om 
hospital or wagon-trains, — men who will offer their lires so 
freely and so inexplicably that one is led to suspect they hare 
waited for the occasion." Me quotes also the words of one 
who had csred for the wounded, about " the wonun'i mouth 
so often found upon the face of the youth whose conrage made 
sure martyrdom." ■ 

Fage 262, H»ti I. A nmilar story is told of Mr. Emerson's 
grtnd&ther William Emenon, the patriotic yoong minister of 
Concord, who afterwards, a chaplain in the American army, 
died of ferer near Tlconderoga. 

A cidzen of Rutland, Vermont, told the ftther of IVofettor 
Butler of Madison, Wisconun (who told the editor), that, 
when a young man, he worked in Concord, and in the spring 
of 1775 enlisted in the Minute-Men. When on the m«n- 
ing of the 19th of April he stood in line among the village 
soldiers on the Common, and saw the British column advanc- 
ing glittering in arms, he felt thai if he did not run he should 

■ Colonel S. R. EUioR in " The Cdunge of ■ Soldier." ytlUmgi 
MtuUj, Fcbruuy, 1893, p. 139. 
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die of fax. But U thit moment the minitter liid hii hind on 
hii ihoolder «iul nid, " Don't be aftvd, Harry; God ia on our 
nde," and titer that hii mortal fear patted away. 

P0it 264, natt I, Mr. Bmeraon hurried with bit neigh- ,, 
bore to save the tacred woodt, when a£re, wielding hit appro- 
priate weapon, a pine bou^. 

Pdgt a66, nttt I. Thetbllowing puuge to the porpote b 
from A itray theet of " Courage." 

" People wrap themtelvet up in ditguitet, and the rincere 
man it hard to reacJi. A man it concealed in hit nation, con> 
cealed in hii party, ctmccaled in hit fbrtune, and ettate, con* 
cealed in hii office, in hit profeidoa, concealed in hit body at 
lait, and it ii hard to find out hii pure nature and will. 

" They speak and act in each of theie reladoni afrer the 
me and wont of thoae conditions. They talk at Americans, aa 
Republicani, ai men of pontion, men of bunneii, and at lait, 
ai men ti nch appedte, decorum and habit are expected to 
talk, — each connuigl)' hiding under thete wearitome common- 
placet the character and flaror which b hb peculiar gift from 
the BUthw of hb bong, and which b all that can really make 
him intereitiiig and valuable to ui. Of conne, he only half 
acta, — talks with hii lipa and not &om hb heart, — touches 
with fingen, and not with lib strength. Bishop L«timer teUi 
us, that hb ftther taught him, when a boy, not to shoot with 
hb arms but to lay hb body to the bow." 

Page 26S, ntU i. In the early yean of hb CMtcord lift, 
Mr. Bmeraon made in hb jonmal, on retondng from church, 
the entry on which the sentence in the etiay u founded: — 

« J delight in our pretty church munc and to hear that poor 
slip of a ^1, wi^out educadon, without thought, yet show 
thu fine intttna in her nn^ng, to that every note of her song 
toondt to me like u tdTentnre and a victory in the ' tn-tiiit ',- 
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■nd whiUi all the chcur beude ttwy fkat by their leader and tbe 
btM-vioI, tbJi angel voice goea cliooung, chooung on, and 
with the precition of genim keept iti &ith&l road and floodi 
the houje with melody." 

Pagf 3J0, net* I. Thia wii Profeuor Andrews Norton 
of Harvard Univerrity. 

Page 2^1, Httt I. FVom Robert Herrick'a poem '• Hea- 
perida." 

Page 371, note 3. Thia pau^^e from the origina] lecture 
hat been Mnitted: — 

" A curioni example u the recent hiitory of the Soutbeni 
Statea. The Soutberaert reckon the Yankeet to be lets biare 
than they. Yet the rdgn of terror u in the South. It ia not 
to be believed that there was no minotity in the Sooth duiing 
the year i8j6. Yet not a matter or peep was heard with the 
exception of the explicit demonstration of Mr. Botes of Vir^nia 
and Mr. Davu of Maryland. Every gentleman in Carolina 
was mate as ■ fish. Is it to be believed that Casnus Clay it 
the only man in Kentucky of hit opinion ? 

•' But I do not with to make odious, least of all, unfounded 
diatinctions. There are rdgnt of terror >a well in the North 
' aa in the South, and we h<ve no right to boait to long at oar 
love of trade, or preference of peace to justice, or the fnvolity 
which loves comfort at any coat withholds our vote and vcnce. 
It it perfectly certain that when a million or half a million of 
dtizens in good eamett wish a thing done, they will fast enough 
lind governors and judges and members of Congress to put it 
through all the fbtmsj and if the laws of Massachusetts are 
not just and hcr<»c, it is not the ^olt of the United States, 
but of ourselves. ' ' 

Page 271, nete j. Among the scattered sheets that remain 
of " Courage " u delivered at various times, b one headed 
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"The Ariitocracy," in which this echo of 1859 remaiiu: 
■■ Governor Wise and Mr. Mtson no doubt have some right 
to thdr jiacta. It ii tome tupenorit^ of working hnm that 
put them there, and the utstocrats in every aodety. But when 
they come to deal with Brown they find that he ipetka their 
own ipecch> — has whatever courage and directnett they have 
and a great deal more of the Mine, w that they feel themaelvet 
timoroai Itttle fellowa in his hand; he out-seet, out-lhink«, 
ont-acit them, ud they are forced to ahuffle and atammer in 
their turn. They painhiUy feel thii, that he ia their governor 
and raperior, and the only alternative it to kneel to him, if 
they are truly noble, or elae (if they wish to keep their 
placea) to put thii &ct, which they know, out of dght of other 
people as fait u they can. Qoick, drums and trumpets, strike 
up! Quick, judges and juries, silence him, by sentence and 
execution of sentence, and hide m the ground this alarming &ct. 
For, if everything comei to its right place, he goes up and 
we down." 

Page 2/2, nott i. 

"And slow, OS in a dream of bliss. 
The speechless tofierer turns to kisi 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkemng walls," 

LongfeUow, <■ Santa Filomena." 

After the quotation of Napoleon's words, the text runs u 
follows in one of the manuscript sheets: •■ So u it with the 
hero. No mispvings, no hentations, but perieci continuity of 
nerve, so thst what he thinks he enacts. 

" The vulgar mind is embarrassed by petty connderadons; 
does not penetrate to the end of the action, hai atopa short at an 
obatadc; tea tbe enmities it provokes; the loss of day-wages." 

Pagt 2J4, n»tt 2, Here followed in the lecture the alJu- 
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don to John Brown, whoic execution took pkcc on the Mcmtd 
day of December, a little more thtn three weeki later: — 

" Look nearer it the nngtthered relici of thoie who have 
gone to languith in prison or to die in retcuing ochen or rcKu- 
ing thenudvet from chunt m SItve Statea, or look at that 
new Hint, than whom none purer ca more brave ever wa* 
led bjr love of men into conflict and death, the new lunt 
awaidi^ hii martyrdom, and who, if he ihall tnfler, will 
make the gallowt gtotioni like the crou." 

Ptge 3J5, Mil Z. Sheet from lecture: "It ii very cer- 
tain that, of two men of whom each fbUowt hii own thonght, 
he whoM thought u deepeti will be the ttrongctt chanuter. 
Alwaya one man more than another repreienti the will of 
Divine Providence to the period, and the more Kiioui the 
occasion, the more it tests and searches men. A holiday gen- 
eral may lead a holiday procesMon, but vanishes nnaccoontably 
mco obscurity in the heroic timei." 

This tribute to the moral courage of the people of England 
may be here given: — 

'• The English tution have the common credit of bong 
more individual, moK outspoken, and downri^t, than we are. 
Each man of them is, very likely, narrow and committed to 
opinions of no great liberality or digiuty, but, such as they are, 
he heartily stands for them; nlent or loud, he is content to be 
known to all the world as their champion; they grow to him; 
he is enraged, he cunea and swears for them. In the house 
of lords, the patridan stales his opinion, very clnmsily and 
drearily perhaps, but at least not looking for your ballot and 
approbation, rather with an air that says. Such is my ojnnion, 
and who the devil are you ? " 

Page 27y, Halt i. These passages from the lecture should 
be given in conclnnon; — 
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•' Whence does ill power come ? We are embosoined in the 
a^nrimal world. Vet none erer mw angel or spirit. Whence 
doe* our knowledge of it come? Only &om men; the only 
Revealerof the divine mind it through the thought! oft man, 

" The lUtiBtics ehow yon the whole world under the domin- 
ion of fate or drcumsCance or brute laws of chemistry. Uie 
instantly contravenes or supervenes the low chemistry by higher. 
Thought redsts and commands Nature by higher truth, and ' . 
g^ves Nature ■ matter. ... 

" life it a medley, but the centre it great and eternal, and 
we must be real. We must know that it is at we are, and 
therefore the absurd accutet ut. We mutt go for character, 
personal relationt, poverty and honor. 

" And wiadom U juttified of her children. Valor payt rentt 
as well at land. A little measure it always a great nror. The 
noble coune begets love and confidence, and has a Ute and 
sure reward. It suggests counseSt proportionate to the end, 
ki)«d meatures, humane conduct." 

Page SfJ, mte 2. The lady was Mist Elizabeth Hoar, 
who should have been, bat for his untimely death, the wi& 
of Chariei Emerton. To Mr. Emerson she v*i a titter in- 
deed, and her frequent presence illuminated the house Iot all 
of hit fiuiuly. The ttory of George Nidiver wat told by her 
brother Edward, who hid lived for several years in California. 
Mr. Emerton wat to pleased with it that he obtained leave to 
pritil it with the essay in i S70. Be&re hit death he learned 
that tome one in California, reading the essay, fbimd the 
poem, and knowing George Nidiver, took it to the old hunter, 
who wat attonished and pleated to find that hit act of gener- 
oui impulse, when ■ youth, wat known and celebrated on 
the other side of the continent a quarter of a century titer tti 
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In the annuim of 1S33, when he hid laid uide, with hit 
gown, the profeuion for which he wu bred, and «t the ige of 
thirty wu &cing in unknown future u « scholar and public 
apeaier, Mr. Emerson wrote in his diary: — 

" Were it not hertnc venture in me to Insiat on bdng a popn- 
lar speaker and run full dlt against the Fortune who, with such 
beautiful consistency, shows evennore her back i 

" Charles's naif censure last night provoked tne to show 
him % &ct apparently entirely new to him, that my endre suc- 
cess, such as it is, is compoAcd wholly of pardctikr fidlutcs, 
every public work of mine of the least importance having been, 
probably without exception, noted at the time u a &ilure. 
The only success (agreeably to common ideas) has been in 
the country, and there founded on the Alse nodon that here 
was ■ Boston preacher. I will take Mrs. Barbauld's line for 
my motto [of a brook] , — 

" ' And the more falls I get, move &sto' on.' " 

In one of the earlier journals Mr. Emerson wrote of Os- 
man, by which name he there called his ideal man: — 

*< I will add to the portrait of Osman that he was never 
interrupted by success. He had never to look after his &nw 
and his compliments, hii daps and editions." 

In the middle of December, 1858, Mr. Emerson lectured 
on Succeis at Hartford, and in March, 18J9, opened hit 
course at the Freeman Place Chapel in Boston with " The 
Law of Success." These lectures were, without doubt, es- 
sentially the same at the present essay. 

Psgt 284, nsti I. It was known that Giotto had Tinted 
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a feUow ardit hy the drcle thit he 6itw, u a Tindng-card. 
Struaburg Ctthedral bean witneu to the nuMery of Erwin of 
Stdnbtch. The ftat of OW Tiygvewon it told by Longfdlow 
in hit venion of the Saga of King Olaf, in the " Talei of a 
Wayude Inn." Ojeda wasaSpanith cavalier who tailed with 
Columtmt, and later with Vctpucd. To Bcmini St. Petcr't 
churd in Rome owes itt colonnade and the bronze canopy 
over the tomb of the Saint. 

Page 38s, nslt i. With Mr. Emenon's love for the 
heavenly boiUea, in their iptendor, their majestic courses, and 
more for what these ngnified, it it safe to believe that he at- 
ttibutet to the wordt of Columbus a higher and oracular tenie. 

Page 286, nate i. It is obviout that the writer of UntU 
Ttm's Caiiu, Mrs. Stowe, is referred to in this pasMge, and 
Jenny Und, whose beaucifiil tinging had a few yean earlier 
delighted the people of two continenti. Margaret Fuller had, 
for her sympathy and zeal in the cause of the Italian patriots, 
been put in charge of a hospital at Rome a few years before 
this eiuy was written, and before its publication the Civil 
War had called many devoted women to the military hoapitals 
and to the schools for the newly freed negroes. 

Page 287, ntte i. Thit rcne, which Mr. Emerson liked 
to repeat to his children, and which tervet for the motto of 
one of hit jouraialt, came from the mde bnt inceresdng Daniih 
ballad trantlated by George Borrow. It detcribes the Ber- 
serker madness of the hero from whom it takes its name. 

Page 28g, nate I. This passage frvm the journal of 1859 
gjvet the ofiact to the lower view: — 

" Power even it not known to the pure. Power indicata 
weaknett and opposition. Health exists and im&ldt in the 
rote, in the tea, in the circular and endless attronomy. The 
electridty is not lest pretent in my body and my jovi for 
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twenty yem, that I never mw or siupc«cd it, thin in the 
tweniy-firtt, when 1 drew by in > spark from my knuckle." 

Pagt a8g, neti 2. Of the monotonei, both of the aggress- 
ive reform tnd mystic type, Mr. Emenon had all too much 
experience, yet wu always good-natiired to them. The re- 
mark of his fiiend Mr. Chuudng on the coDventtion of one 
of the latter type arooted him, — " Biogn^hie muverselle de 
mm-mSme." 

Pagt 3ff2, ao/t I. Mr. Emerson had the itrength and the 
skill to save himself for his own large misnon in spite of the 
impononitiet that beset him to engage in camei, and yet kept 
the respect and good will of their advocates, and often helped 
bravely, but u a volnnteer. 

Fage 2p2, noit 2. Henry Jamea, Jr., in one of his novels 
■peaks of " the over-modelled American &ce." 

For thought, and not pnuae^ — 
Thought is the wages 
For which I sell days. 
" Fragments on The Poet," Psemi, Appendix. 



Page 2517, nttt 2. " Commerce . . . is an apt illus- 
tndon of the intellecnial quality of the process of creating 
values, as moch as is invendng, planting or manu&cturii^." — 
From a sheet of the lecture. 

Pige 2g$, neie i. The sentence about Alfred is followed 
in the lecture by this comment: "Good fortune is another name 
for perception and good will," 

Page 2g6, note i. Many an author, espedally among Mr. 
Emerson's friends, was a gainer by " imputed righteousness," 
to borrow the phrase from the Church. His good will and Ui 
teeming mind sometimes read values into didr work. 
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Lectnre iheett: "Tlieii fi>r ■eiinlnlit7, I mutt idd, th&t 
the great happineat of tome of the beit momenu of life hat 
been the enjoTment of bookt and worki of art and icience. 
And at Marcni Antoniniu aaid, • What matten it who fbond 
the truth, whether thyielf or another, and where had been 
thy own intellect, if greater had not lived ? ' And, though I 
hate to be in any manner wanting to the claims of item and 
manly Intellect, I mutt ny, that the delight in the tupeiior 
powan of othen u one of the bett g^of God." 

Pegi 3^6, n»tt 2. Joanial. " What 't a book i Every- 
thing or nothing. The eye that teea it it all. What it the 
heaven'i majeiiica] roof fretted with golden fire to one man, 
but a foul and pettilent congregation of vaport ? Well, a book 
it to a paddy a &ir page tmutted over with black markt; to 
a boy, a goodly collection of word* he can read; to a half- 
wite man, it it a lestoa which he wholly accept! or wholly 
rgecti; but a tage shall tee tn it tecreti yet onrevealed; ihall 
weigh, at he readi, the author't mind; shall tee the predom- 
inance of ideas which the vmter could not extricate himself 
irom, and ovenee. Tlu Bewail Ttmri and Coimtj Jlmanatk 
may be read by ■ tage; and wattefiil at it would be in me to 
read Anii-Matonic or Jackton papera, yet whoio piercet throu^ 
them to the deep Idea they embody, may well read them." 

Page sgj, note i. The motto of " CiJture,'* printed in 
the Patmi, u on thit theme. 

Page 3p?, ntte a, Thit sentence it a Irit of aucotnogn^y. 

Page 3^8, nele i. 

Wilt thoa not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach, and tuntcit show i 

"Threnody," Ptenu. 
StiD, still the secret pretset; 

The nearing clouds draw down; 
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The crimson morning fiamea into 
The fopperies of the town. 

"The World-Soui." 
Page 3pS, note 3. In the book in which Mr. Emerson 
wrote verses tfter 1 S 50, this passage appetrs in poetic form: — 
October woods wherein 
The boy's dream comes to pass. 
And Nature squandcra on the boy her pomp. 
And crowns him with a more than royal crown. 
And unima^ed splendor waits his steps. 
The gaung urchin walks through tents of gold, 
Tlirough crimson chambers, porphyry and pearl. 
Pavilion on pavilion garlanded. 
Incensed, and starred with light and airs and sliapes 
Beyond the best conceit of pomp or power. 
Page 3gg, neu i. Wordsworth's Ode, •• Intimatioiu of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood." The first 
line of the quotation ghoold be 

'< Though nothing can bring back the hour." 
Page 2^p, aete a. "Concord, 11 October, 1839. At 
Waltham, last Sunday, on the hill near the old meedng-honse, 
I heard music so soft that I &nded it was a piano-ibtte in 
some ndghboring farm-house; but on listening more atten- 
tively I found it was the church-bclla in Boston, nine miles 
distant, which were playing for me this soft tune." 

Page 300, aete x. This passage suggests hia poem ■■ Bach 
and All." 

Page joo, n»tt 2, Of Nature's traits he wrote, — 
She paints with white and red the moon 
To draw the nations out of doors. 
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P»gt 300, n»U 3. In the Rntumn of 1834, inunediatdy 
■iter hia return from Europe, Mr. Emerson began hit new 
life u ■ lecturer by giving two lecture* before tlie Society of 
Natural I^itory in Boiton. In the Introductory Lecture he 
urged the fitnen for men of the itudy of Nttore, and the 
second lecture wM " On the Reladon of Man to the Globe," 
calling attention to the relation of uie, but alio to the relation 
of beauty. 

P'g' 301, Mattz. 

Tell men what they knew before; 
Paint die proipect from thnr door. 

" Fragments on life," Pstmi, Appendix. 

P'g' 30a, nati I. Here fallowed in the lecture the 
words, — 

" The deeper you bore, the farther yon get away from the 
cause." 

Pigt 303, natt X, Compare the quatrain called " Ca- 
sella " in the Poems, 

Page 304, ntte X. These thoughts and images occur in 
"The Over-Soul" (^Esiajt, Firil StrUs, p. 293), and in 
the Parmi in "Manners" and the lines in "Saadi"; — 

Nor scour the seu, nor sift mankind, 
A poet or a friend to find: 
Behold, he watches at the door ! 
Behold his shadow on the fioor! 
and in the " Fragments on Life " in die verses be^nning 
Love asks nought his brother cannot give. 

Page 303, note I. Mr. Sanborn engaged a learned Ger- 
man, Dr. Solger, to ^ve a course of lectures on History at 
his private school, and Mr. Emerson, with other residents o^ 
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Concord, attended than. Thu incident appears to have been 
the fivit that he carried away from the coime. 

P'g* 30S> '"** '• Mr. Charlea I^ne ia here spoken <£, 
<Mte of the Eoglith gentlemen who Tcturned with Mr. Alcott 
frun En^and in 1 844, bent upon tiying in New EngUnd the 
experiment of a loftier and umplcr method of li^ng. The 
ihon-ltred Fraltlandt Community was the result. 

Pagt J06, mU I. Thia paragraph in the lecture began, 
"The only Muse I know of ia health, which it the inning, 
aymmetry and codrdinatioD of all the &caltiea to that the 
nimble tenses catch reports from things which in ordinary 
hours they do not render," 

fage J06, aatt 2. Pons Capdneil, a IVoven^ gentleman 
b the twelfth centory, skilled in all the accomplishments of ■ 
knight and mins&ci. 

f'gf 306, »tte 3. Contore, Ae eminent French painter, 
of the last generation, wrote, " Yoa, painter, you are bean 
10 make men lore and ondentand Earth's beauties, and not to 
startle ns. . . . Dare to be ycHVself — there is light. . . . 
Soften yonr heart. Before all things be humble." 

Page 30^, BUt I. This page on what is pondve and 
aUding, from ao old lecture, seems here appropriate; — 

■■ We find statuliiy central amidst all this dismaying whiri. 
life looks ao petty and fiivolooi around us, men >o rude and 
incapable, victims of vanity, victims of appetite, scomers and 
corrupters of each other, and nothing so high and sacred but 
you shall find mobs of ferodous and igtuxant men ready to 
tear and trample it down for some paltry btibe, were it only 
a bottle of brandy; and thdr leaden, for a bribe only a littie 
lew paltry, honnding them on. We see the historic culture of 
the moat enli^tened popnlations threatened by barbaric masses. 
We tee empires subvened and the historic progreaa cS dviliza- 
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tton tfareUened. We lee reli^oui tyneaa on wlucb iwtioiii 
have been reared, pui iway. The relipon of one age ii die * 
fiteruy entertunment of the next. Jodaina, Stcicinm, Mahom- 
edim, BodtUunn, all (fiacredited and ending. Nay, the ven- 
erable and beaudfitl traditions of Chriitianity, in which we 
were educated, loeiog their hold on hmnan belief, day hy day; 
but central in the whirl a &ith abidei, which doea not pan, 
a central doctrine which Judaitm, Sttnoam, Mahomedtni, 
Bnddhiam, Chrittiauity, all teach." 

Ptgt joS, ntlt I, The tett here mentioned^ namely, the 
state of mind in which the new prophet or revelation leaves 
yon, Mr. Emenou mendoni In connection with so-called 
" SplritiuHRn " in the essay on Demonology in Lteivei 4.ni 
Biagraphital Shtciui. 

In the lecture ■■ SncceM " the Mowing anecdote was at 
this p(nnt introduced: "When Campbell heard JoKph 
Gerald defend himielf in the conn in Edinburgh, he said to 
the stranger next him, ■ By Heaven, ur, that u a great man I ' 
■Yes, ar,' he aniweted, <tie U not only a great man him- 
self, bat he makei every other man feel great who listena to 
hhn.'" 

Pi^t 30S, nelt 3. Mr. Emenon notes, in his journal, of 
Socrates, that he was mwe a&aid of tumielf than of the peo- 
ple of Athens. At the end of thia paragraph in the lectnre 
••'Snccesa" followed tlut sentence; "I value a man's 
tnut in his fortune, when ii is a hearing of vcuces that call 
him to his task. When he is conscious of a work laid on hint 
to do, and that Nature cannot efibrd to lose him until it is 
done." 

Pagi JoS, ntU 3. In the lecture Mr. Emerson wrote 
" the [Hctnre of the cnidfizion " instead of "some sacred sub- 
jects," and at the end of the sentence he added: "and so 
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ddd Romeot, ud troothered prince*; Natnre <loet not so. 

Nature Ityi the ground-plui," etc. 

P^gt 30g, Mtte I. " like Byron," which etood in the 
kctUTc, it here omitted. 

Pagi jof), neti 2. Wordiworth, " Poemi dedjcited to 
National Independence." 

Pagi 311, nott I. Prom the Mamuctipti: " Be an 
t^mier of doota to thoae who come after yon, and don't try 
to make the UniverM a blind alley." 

Pag§ 312, mtt I. Thii paangc it a fragment &(xn the lott 
tta^y PhilMttlis of Eurijudei. 



When boyhood and firtt yooth had gone, and to the coming 
on of care and ttul ill health wat added, the young Bmencoi 

I bear in youth the tad infirmitiet 
That lue to undo the Hmb and urength of Age. 
But a leu impatient temper than that of hit ardent brotben 
enabled him to pan through thoM critical yean and emerge 
even from grief and diaappcnntmcnt to the cheerfbl courage of 
hit new life. Thereafter he had nothing to do with lune, ei- 
cepi to chooae wiidy the fgA. frran each of the long proce aM on 
of lacred Dayi. He uied to tell that, when he wu a growing 
boy, hit uncle atked Imn how it wat that the young people did 
not like him, while thdr elden did. " Now," he aaid, "the 
case ia reversed: the old people diatnut and diilike me, wluie 
the young come to me." 

And with courage and work, hit eyei ^>cn to beaaty, mam- 
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fttt or luddeii, hit can opeti for the wordi of the Sprit, he 
did not teem to grow old, except ia incTeating mellownett of 
the tfiecdant and ta tftenioon terenity. The iccidentt of age 
befel him, but such mild complaint at he made of them wat 
alwayi humoront. Care and anxiety on pecniuary mattera 
woe there, bat he kept them under. About the year 1870 
hit power of work, hit memory and bodily itreogth began to 
&il, yet this wat noticed by few until after the ezponire and 
thock occaaoned by the burning of Iiit hoote two yean later. 
The general mutter of loving &iendi, near or far, to hit aid, 
and their pft of rettored hoiue and freedom from anxiety, 
prolonged hit life tcferal yean. Hit working power was 
gone, but he wu liappy. At he luntt m the eitay, the af- ' 
iecti(»u bad their torn when the mtellectnal forcea ebbed. 
He wrote lut terene recognition of Age in hit poem " Termi- 
nnt," a portion of wtuch tenret fbr a motto of thii chapter. 
In 1 864, about the dme that the poem wat written, he wrote 
in itit diary, ■■ Within I do not find wrinUet and uted heart, 
but tmtpent yoath." 

He wrote in hit jomnal, of the increanng difficulty of 
compondon and arrangement, — 

1864. " I liare heard that the engineer! in the locomodvei 
grow noTootly vigilant widi erery year on the road nnti] the -. 
employment it intolerable to them: aud I think writing b 
more and vaore a terror to <Ad tcribet." 

And again: ~— 

1864. "The grief of old age ia, that now, only in rare 
moinentt and b^ hap^neat combinaciont or content of the ' 
elements, do I attain thoie enlargementt which once were 
■ daily gift." 

Yet tetene enjoyment of Nature, hit friendt and &mily re- 
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He had to the fall, in the word* of Shakq»eire, — 

■* That whkh ghould accompuiy old age, 
A» hofiODr, love, obedience, troopi of ftiendj." 

It does not appeir exactly when and where the lectme 
on Old Age wu fint read, but the reference to the Phi Beta 
Kappa speech of the yenerable ex-Prc«dent of Harrard Uni- 
versity, Josiah Quincy, in June, 1861, and the publication of 
" Old Age " in the January nnmber of the Allmtie Mnthfy 
in i86z, fix the date sufficiendy closely. The exordium c£ 
the lecture, evidendy written during the anxious pause, after 
the defeat of Bull Run, of the war in Virpnia, is as fol- 
lows: — 

" I hope I shall not shock the sendment of the aatembly 
when I say, that I have nothing to offer you this evening relat- 
ing to war and its worb; that, while I sympathize, as evay 
good-hearted nan must, with this concentrated cimoaity 00 
the public affiun, which listening with over-strained ear to 
every click of the telegnpb, and hearing ■ cannon in evety out- 
door sotmd, makea every Ubcral study impertinent, I ieel that 
our sanity requires some balance to this fever-heat; some diver- 
sion back to old studies and traditions which respect our per- 
manent social wel&re. The country which reads nothing bat 
newspapers all day, can surely a^ird to leave the army bulle- 
tins out of its church and lyceum for an evening hour. I shall 
therefore risk to offer yon a topic, the coldest and moit remote 
from these heats, nay, perhaps more repalnve to the American 
than to any other national temperament." 

P'g'317, nitei. " The babe in arms u a channel through 
which the energies we call fate, love and reason viubly 
scream." — " Conuderadons by the Way," Ccndutt «f Uft. 
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On the day of the lurth of hia Kcond daughter, Mr. Emer- 
lon wrote m hit journal: — 

Nov. 32, 1841. ■'There cune into the home « young 
maiden, but ahe teemed to be more than a thoutand ytan old. 
She came into the house naked and helplen, but ihe had ibr 
her defence more than the strength of millioni. She brought 
into the day the mannera of the Night." 

Page 31 J, natt a. Tliia is a version of linei quoted, but 
not credited, by Mr. Emerson in "The Over-Soul," of 
which I have in vun sought fer the aatfaor. It ii ttiil that 
Sjorit 

" Can crowd eteroity into an hour 
Or stretch an hoar into eternity." 

Page 318, n»tt z. In hit notes upon himself Mr. Emerson 
wrote, " My only secret wu that all men were my mauen. 
I thoaght et<dt who talked with me older than I." 

Page 31^, ttBU 1. •' I find it a great and fttal difierence 
whether I court the Muse, or the Muse courts me. Hiat is 
the ugly disparity between age and youth." — Manuscript of 
" Old Age." 

P^gt 330, net* I, In Tenny»on's " Tlthonns,'* die old 
and weary man says to Aurora, hit divine mistress, — 

" I aik'd thee, ' Give me immortality.' 
Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
like wealthy men who care not how they gjve. 
Bnt thy strong Hoon indignant work'd their wills. 
And beat me down and marr'd and wasted me. 
And tho' they could not end me, left me maimed 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth. 
Immortal age beside immortal youth. 
And all I was, in ashes." 
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Ptgt 331, ntte I, " I^cique tout la bou oanien virent 
langtempa: c'eit qn'ili RccomplinCDt uix loi dc k hovidence." 
— Beranger. 

Pagi 33 J, nott I. In connecdon with the mentioii of this 
grot nun, tlkia qnot&tiDn from a letter written in hit old age 
i) copied fi^m Mr. Emenon'i jouroal: — 

"Humboldt in 1S43 congnCuIatea hit fiiend Kiri Ritter, 
on the ■ppeannce of Zimmermtnn' a map of the Upper Nile. 
' If,' he H71, * ■ life prolonged to an advanced period, kings 
with it Mvenl inconvenience! to the indiridual, there u ■ com- 
penutioD in the delight of bong able to compare older ttatea 
of knowledge with that which now ezitti, and to lee great 
advance! in knowledge develop chemielva! under our eye* in 
departmentf which had long alept in inacdvity, with the ex- 
ception perhapt of attempts by hypercridcitm to render pre- 
noiu acquiudons doubtful. Thii enjoyment haa Allen to oar 
ahare in our geographical itudies.' " 

Pegt 334, mstt I. In the jomnala written near Mr. Emer- 
lon'i uxtieth year he good-naturedly treat! the semi-comic 
aspect! and compensadons, a! tho!: — 

<* My humorou! friend told me that old age was cheap: 
Tmie drew out his teeth gratu, and a suction-plate would last 
him at long ai he lived; he doe! not go to the hair-dres!er, for 
Time cnt off his hair; and he had lived bo long, and bought 
10 many clothe!, that he ihould not need to buy any 
more. 

" N. taid in the car to a chance companion — ' Yet, but I 
am an old nan and can't do to or to.' Instead of the indig- 
nant denial he expected, the stranger replied, ' Yes, you are 
an old man and that makes a difierence.* Vain wai hit use 
of the dodge of old men, ^ving themselves for ten yean dder 
than they arc; the compaiuon quietly accepted it as true," 
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In the joamtl of 1864 I find thit entry: — 
"The fiiUowing page should hive been printed in Stdttj 
s»d StliluiU, in the chapter called ' Old Age.' 

" Old age bring* along with iu uglines*et the comibrt that 
you will loon be out of it, — which ot^ht to be ■ nbttantial 
relief 10 Mich diacontented pendulum* as we are. To be out 
of Che war, out of debt, out of the droatb, out of the blue*, 
ont oftbe dentitt'i hand*, out of the second thought*, mortifi- 
cation* and remorse* that inflict *och twinge* and shooting 
pun*. — oat of the next winter, and the high price*, and 
company below your amlntion, — rarely the*e are toothing 
hint*. And hartinger of thit, what an allevuitor ii *]eep, which 
muzzle* all thex dogi for me every day? Old 1^ — 'Til 
propoted to call an indignation-meeting," 

Pt^t 334, »9t* 3. A rimilar paaaage it in the firtt page* 
of the eMay on Culture in Ctnduct tf L^t. 

Pig* 333* "''' ''■ " lo ^^ coniciouaneu of deserving 
■access, the caliph Ali conitantly neglected the ordinary meaiu 
<^ attaining it; and to the grand interests, a luperficial niccess 
is of no account." — "Aristocracy," Lt(turt$ and BUgraph- 
ital Shtehti. 

Pagt338, mau t. 

And, — fiuilt of novel genni, — 
Mamre the unftUen fruit 

" Tenninus," Pttms. 

Pt^t 33f>, Ml* J. The little white itar-flower of our 
May wood*, rc*embling an anemone. 

Page 330, net* i. Thia moat have been Dr. John Snel- 
ling Popkin, Efiot Profeisor of Greek literature at Harvard 
Cdlege, t gradnate of 179a. 

P»g*33it »*ti I, Wpl, JEmtid, Bocdc it. 654. 
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P»gi jjr, nttt a. Aaoiber view it taken in the Eatth- 
Song in kit poem " Muaaaeyt." 

Page 334, Mile T. Gewge Whitcfidd (1714-1770), the 
Engliih clergynum of humble ori^, but deroted to reli^n 
from etrly youth. He Uudied at Ozfbrd and fenned ■ friend- 
ihip with Wesley, and became, after hit ordinatiiw, a preacher 
of extraordinary eloquence and power, addreiung gatheiingf 
of thouiandi of people in the opoi air. Heviiited NewEng- 
land (even timet, and preached with great effect, both in die 
North and the Southern Statei. 

Ptigejyd, neti z. ^^^(ffK amat, nulla ett conditione tenex. 

Pagt 336, ntu a. The following extracti thow Mr. £m- 
erton'i calm philotophy. 

Journal, 1 864. " Let tu not patmde our n^; let ni not, 
moved by vanity, tear our hair at the comen of ttreeta, or 
in the attiDg-room, but, at age and infirmity ateal on ui, 
contentedly rengn the fiont teat and the garnet to thete bri^t 
children, our better repretentativei; nor expect complimcntt or 
inquiriet, much let* g^ or love, any longer (which to expect 
it ridicnlout), and not at all wondering why our fiiendt donot 
come to ua, much more wondering when diey do, decently 
withdraw ounelvet into modest and solitary redgnation and 
rest." 

Mr. Emerson's thought concerning old age in 1840 was 
borne out by bis life to the end: — 

"Old age . . . I tee no need of it. Whilst we conv era e 
with what it above at we do not grow old, but grow young, 
Infincy, youth, receptive, atfnring, with religiout eye looking 
upward, counts itself nothing and abandons itself to the inttroc- 
tion flowing in from all udei. But the man and woman of 
seventy assume to know all, throw up thor hope, renounce 
asfnration, accept the actoal for the necessary, and talk down to 
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the yonng. . . . I« it potable a nun ibould not grow old ? 
I will not answer for this crazy body. It teemt a (hip which 
oniei him through the waves of thia world and whoie tirobera 
contract bamaclea and dry-rot, and will not urve fer a lecond 
conrie. But I rettue to admit this appeal to the old peapic we 
know aa valid agunst a good hope. Fot do we know one who 
u an organ of the Holy Ghost ? " 
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